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A  HOOK  of  very  coiisiaerable  local  in- 
terest is  Miss  Nella  Braddy's  ■'Annie 
Sullivan    Macy,    the    Story    Behind 
«len  Keller."    It  portrays  the  rise  of  a 
[por  girl  born  in  western  Massachusetts 
a  pair  ot  destitute  refugees  from  tlie 
ylsh  famine  and  brought  up  chiefly  In; 
ihe    Tewksbury   almshouse   to   a   unique 
position  of  credit  and  honor  as  the  teach- 
er  ot   Helen   Keller.      Boston    lieures   ot 
great  interest  march  through  the  pages 
iSf  ;thls  book,  but  its  principal  feature  of 
&terest  is  its  picture  of  the  overcoming 
%  an  honorable  career  of  a  handicap  of 
humble    and    institutional    life    portrayed 
in   the  life  and  education  ot  Annie  Sulli- 
van.    Thougli  this  girl,  born  of  the  poor- 
est, was  virtually  blind,  she  was  endowed 
by    nature   with    the    keenest   powers    of 
observation  and  understanding-     Though  ' 
M,  fourteen  j'ears  of  age  she  could  not 
i%Tite  or  spell  her  name,  nor  read  a  woi-d, 
she    had,    by    keeping    her    ears    open, 
learned  more  in  the  almshouse  than  most 
people     ever     learn     in     a     university. 
Wretched  paupers  in  a  most  wretchedly 
managed  infirmary  seem  to  have  taught 
her  a  use  of  the  English  language  which 
in   its   conciseness   and  power  of   expres- 
sion,   as    it    appeal's    in    her    letters    and 
sayings    in    this    book,    is    akin    to    the 
writings     ot     the    author     of     "Pilgrim's 
Progress"    (which    she   may   never   have 
read),   of  Abraliam  Lincoln,  of  Benjamin 
Franklin    (of   whom    she    seems    to    have 
little  knowledge),  or  of  Rudyard  Kipling- 
or    Bernard     Shaw.       The    whole    world 
seems    to    have    passed    through    Annie 
Sullivan's   childish   brain.      And   her   sub- 
sequent   experience    as    the    teacher    of 
Helen  Keller  gave  her  a  training  which 
has    qualified   her   as   one    of    the    truest 
and  wisest  of  educators.     A  still  unwrit- 
ten book,  and  one  which  some  time  may 
be  deemed  a  greater  one  than  the  "Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams,"  is  "The  Educa- 
:  tion  of  Annie   Sullivan." 

+     -f-      -f 

Among  those  who  appear  in  very 
graphic  silhouettes  in  this  book  are  not 
merely  Annie  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller 
'but    Dr.    Samuel   Gridley   Howe   and    his 

(■wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Michael 
Anagnos,  Phillips  Brooks,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Laura 
Bridgman.  Edward  E.  AUen,  Edward 
Bok,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mark  Twain, 
Eugene  Debs,  Henry  H.  Rogers.  These 
people  and  all  others,  including  herseJf, 
are  judged  according  to  her  own  liglits 
and  her  own  character  and  experience. 
In  Miss  Braddy's  hands,  Annie  Sullivan 
s  at  once  the  most  individual  and  the 
most  positive  observer,  and  the  mos; 
modest.  She  has  sunk  her  personality 
in  that  of  Helen  Keller  all  her  life,  but 
her  highly  positive  and  even  dogmatic 
character  and  opinions  have  never  been 
lost.  She  never  sought  to  make  Helen 
adopt  her  opinions,  and  Helen's  opinions 

(/have  often  been  different  from  her 
teacher's,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  genius  that  is  attributed  to  Helen 
is  in  great  part  the  product  of  Annie 
.Sullivan's  phenomenal  power  of  concen- 
ts ation  and  her  iron  detei-mination.  It  is 
true.  as.  Miss  Braddy  :n  one  place  inti- 
mates, that  Annie  Sullivan  and  Helen 
Keller  really  constitute  a  single  personal- 
'ty,  and  are  to  be  thought  of  as  one  per- 
son. 
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_When    Annie    Suiiivan    endowed    Helen' 
Iveller  with  language  she  really  endowed' 
'ler  with   life.     Ther;   is  good   reason   toi 
believe   that   no   human   being's   memory 
Tose  back  of  his  possession  of  words.     Iri 
Helen  Keller's  memory  there  is  nothini^ 
i-eal   further   back   in    her   life    than    her 
'ossession  of  language,  and  it   is  douUii 
'ul  if  there  is  memory  in  any  human  be: 
tng's  mind  further  batk  than 'the  indivldui 
\\'a  possession  ot  lant-'uage  in   at  least  a 
primitive  way.  Helen  Keller's  mind  rushed 
;n    upon    her   with    Annie    Sullivan's   gift 
.0  her  of  language.     It  was  Helen's  own 
•nind  when  she  got  it.  but   her  real  par 
entago    was    the    mind    and    instruction 
I  .vhich  came  from  Annie  Sullivan.     Helen 
Keller's    natural    gifts    were    very    good 
'■)ut  in  no  way  exceptional.     Perhaps  her 
>nly  "natural  gift"  was  her  deprivation 
)f  sight  and  hearing,  for  this  deprivation 
'elieved    lier    ot    the    endless    observation 
5(  and  subservience  to  details  which  scat- 
.er  and   dissipate  the  average  human   in 
elligence.     The  absence   ot   these   tacul- 
.ies   concentrated   at   one   tell   swoop   the 
nind   of  Helen   Keller  on  her  u.se   of  the 
language  of  the  Angers.     For  her  there 
,vas  no   other   rationale   than   the  tactual 
acuity.    All  the  world  passed  through  tlie 
ips  ot  the  fingers,  and  the  power  of  get 
:ing  it   in   that  way  became  with   utj   do 
.-elopment    a   new    power    of    rationaliza 
ion  which   revealed  a  new  form   of  gen 
JS.     In  the  very  capable   individual  who 
was    constituted    by    the   blendinar   of   the 
-nlnds  of  Annie  .Sullivan  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler,  there  was   no   original   great   peison- 
ige,    no    Shakspeare   or   Napoleon,    but   a 
jersonage   no   doubt   of   more   than   aver- 
.ige  human  gifts,  developed  by  the  exer- 
ise  of  a  higli  degree  of  concentration  on 
an    intelligent    purpose.       In     one    place 
.innie  Suiiivan  speaks  of  this  pro'  ess  of 
two-fold    concentration     as    a     "sti-aight- 
,acket,"  and  it  certainly  had  that  appear- 
ince.     It  was  at  least  a  process  of  very 
great     psychologic     interest,     and     it     is 
graphically  portrayed  in  this  book. 

+     -f     + 

An  additional  word  may  be  added  here 
to   Annie    Sullivan's    familiar   account   of 
her  spelling  the  word  "water"   into  little 
Helen's     hand     when     she     pumped    the  I 
water    on    Helen's    hand    at    the    well    in  I 
Tuscumbia.       Helen     had     confused     the 
meaning  of  tlie  words  "mug"  and  "milk." 
and  to  clear  up  this  confusion  Miss  SulK- 
van   made   her   hold   the   mug   under   the  \ 
'  spout  ot  the  pump,  and  pumped  the  water 
ino   the   mug   until    it   ran   over,    on   the 
child's  hand.    Then  she  spelled  "w-a-t-e-r" 
'nto  her  free   hand.     Helen  jumped  with  ] 
excitement.     What  had  come  over  her  in  ! 
this   occurrence?     It  was  the  realization 
that  the  meaning  ot  all  this  spelling  was  i 
the  communication  of  ideas  between  hu- 1 
mans.     Up  'o  this  time  the  proceeding-  of  I 
spelling-   words   as   the   names   of   objects 
was  a  sort  of  mummery,  or  a  funny  jug- 1 
gle,i-y — just  adding  one  name  to  another.  I 
Now,  in  the  correction  of  this  confusion 
of  the  names,  It  had  dawned  upon  Helen 
that  the  purpose  of  it  all  was  communica- 
tion between  ^wo   persons.     This   opened 
the  whole  idea  of  communication  to  lier. 
Miss  Braddy  unfolds  the  whole  Idea: 
It    was    a    tremendous    experience. 
Religions  have  been  founded  on  less. 
But  if  this  April  5,   18S7,   was  a  mo- 
mentous  day   for   Helen,    it   was   no 
less   so   for  her  teacher,   not  because 
Helen  had  at  las-  got  a  firm  grip  'on 
the  key  to  language,  but  because  that 
night  Helen,  for  the  first  time  of  her 
own  accord,   snuggled   into   bed  with 
her  and  kissed  her. 

Up,  to  tills  time  all  had  been  {nere 
mummery  in  Helen's  instruction.  Her 
soul  was  still  alone,  still  cold  toward  the 
author  of  all  this  jugglery.  Now  an  idea 
had  passed  to  her  from  anotliei-,  and  she 
realized  what  her  teacher  was  doing  for 
her.  Her  gratitude  and  love  were 
aroused.    Annie  Sullivan  records  it. 


"I  thought  my  heart  would  burst, 
it  was  so  full  of  Joy,"  she  ssaid.  The 
loneliness  that  had  tracked  her  since 
her  little  brother  Jimmle's  death  was 
gone  now.  Struggle  and  sorrow  and 
disappointment  lay  ahead,  but  there 
was  someone  now  to  share  it.  Noth- 
ing could  be  as  dreadful  as  it  hel 
been. 


A  Gf.eat  Human  Inter- 


C\%  est  Story 
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Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf 
from  the  age  of  I7'"mifflths  and 
yet  a  world  known  scholar  and 
writer,  is  living  tucked  away  in 
a  little  Scotch  village  to  nurse 
her  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anna  Sullivan  Macy. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  human 
interest  stories  of  the  last  ten 
years,  Mrs.  Macy,  then  Anna 
Sullivan  and  scant  20  years   old, 

I  came  to  Helen  Keller  "going  on 
seven",  walled  in  darkness  and 
dumbness  behind  her  terrible 
infirmities.       Somehow,     Anna 

j  Sullivan  broke  down  the  barriers 

I  and  taught  the  little  girl  to  speak 
to  read  to  learn;  For  Helen 
Keller,  if  you  please,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Radcliffe  College,  and 
did  not  stand  at  the  foot  of  her 
class. 

For  more  than  40  years,  Anna 
Sullivan  Macy  helped  and  taught 
Helen  Keller;  and  now  the  tables 
are   turned.      Mrs.    Macy— it  is 

;  like  a  bit  of  Greek  tragedy— is 
going  blind  herself.  She  has 
lost  all  sight  in  one  eye,  the 
other  is  failing.  And  now,  it  is 
Helen  who  is  looking  after  Anna 
and  helping  her  to  brush  up  on 
Braille,  that  writing  for  the 
blind. 

The  two  women  together  have 
made  quite  a  little  money— and 
gave  most  of  it  away.  At  home 
in  America,  claims  and  pleas 
from  the  blind  overwhelmed 
them;  they  could  not  refuse,  si 
they  had  to  go  into  seclusioi/ 
where  the  blind  is  caring  for  ttjd 
near-blind,  and  pa>ing  back  jftie 
kindness  received  46  years'yago. 
—  From  Labor.  f  "    / 
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A  Classic  in  Friendship. 

Fi-aln^e  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Aa^^iew  pathetic  j'et  inspiring  development  in  the  life 
stJy  of  Helen  Keller  has  become  known  with  the  revela- 
itlA  that  she  is  now  engaged  in  giving  to  the  teacher 
w^o  brought  her  to  contact  with  the  world  despite  blind- 
ness and  deafness  itistruction  by  which  that  teacher  may 
hei'self  overcome  the  hindrances  of  blindness.  Helen  Kell- 
'ler  was  6%  years  old  when  her  father,  in  1888,  visited 
]the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  to  select 
la  teacKer  t81'''fierr""''°WSB'"ifTrri^"*^untvaiw.then  chosen  for 
!the  work  has  maintained  a  companionship  with  her  ever 
jsincc,  the  remarkable  results  of  which  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development  of  her  pupil  are  familiar  to  the 
World. 

•:  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  whose  husband  died  some- 
!  thing  more  than  a  year  ago,  is  now  fot  67,  nearing 
compete  loss  of  sight  following  development  of  blindness 
in  one  eye.  To  her  Helen  Keller  is  giving  lessons  in  the 
Braille  system  of  reading,  which  Mrs.  Macy  once  taught 
Miss  Keller  and  which  she  had  almost  forgotten.  Dur- 
ing months  of  failing  health  Mrs.  Macy  has  had  to  de- 
pend on  her  former  pupil,  it  has  been  made  known  by 
Mrs.  Keith  Renney,  Miss  Keller's  biographer,  of  Garden 
City,  who  says  they  are  living  in  seclusion  in  Scotland. 
Miss  Keller  decided"  that  the  United  States,  where  she  is 
so  well  known  and  sought  after,  was  no  place  in  which 
to  nurse  her  teacher.  Sick  as  Mrs,  Macy  is,  she  still 
spends  hours  correcting  Miss  Keller's  speech  and  advis- 
ing her,  Mrs.  Henney  says.  On  her  last  birthday,  Mrs. 
Macy  said  that  it  had  been  an  "inspiring  experience"  to 
{live  with  Miss  Keller. 

I  That  Miss  Keller  "can  now  actually  make  some  return 
in  kind  for  the  unprecedented  and  devoted  ministry  of 
lOne  through  whom  alone  she  can  contact  with  the  life  on 
:thi3  planet,  is  a  crowning  poetic  episode  in  this  extra- 
lordinary  relationship  which  will  be  remembered  in  the 
classics  of  friendships,"  comments  the  New  York  Times. 


Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  inseparable  triend 
land  teacher  of  Helen  Keller  and  famous 
I  for  her  work  among 

the  blind,  is  now  in 
seclusion  in  Scotland, 
herself  confronted 
again  with  total  blind- 
ness.  Miss  Keller, 
her  constant  friend 
and  pupil,  is  nursing 
her  teacher  and 
coaching  her  in 
Braille,  which  she 
once  taught  Miss  Keller  and  which  she  had 
almost  forgotten.  Nearing  seventy,  Mrs. 
Macy  taught  Miss  Keller  to  speak  and  to 
"see"  the  world  in  which  she  lives.  She 
was  a  pupil-teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  when  Miss  Keller's 
father  visited  the  school  in  1888  to  select 
a  teacher  for  Helen,  then  six  and  a  half 
years  old.  Anne  Sullivan  was  chosen  for 
the  job  and  has  had  it  ever  since.  Before 
leaving  this  country  these  two  unusual 
j  women  gave  away  most  of  their  money  to 
!help  others  similarly  afflicted. 


JLIND  AID  URGED        1 
BY  HELEN  KELLER 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  1.  —  Missj 
Helen  Keller,  accomplished  blind 
tiroman,  today  telegraphed  Gov.  A. 
flarry  Moore  urging  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  the  Legislature  \ 
pass  the  Albright  bill  permitting 
blind  persons  with  their  guides  to 
travel  on  buses  and  cars  for  one 
fare.  The  measure  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Monday  night. 
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^  HELP  THE  BLIND!         ' "^ 

I'Mjss  Helen  Keller,  noted  blind  woman,  has 
tele|ra^hed    Governor   Moore   urging    him   to 
use  ^is^influence  to  have  the  Legislature  pass  j 
the'Albright  bill  permitting  the  blind  persons 
with  their  guides  to  travel  on  buses  and  cars  ^ 
for  one  fare.       The  measure  has  passed   the  ] 
Senate,   and  the  House  should  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  following  suit. 

As  Miss  Keller  says,  blindness  is  a  yoke  that  i 
must  be  borne  to  the  grave.      These  sightless 
folk  cannot  go  about  alone,  and  it  seems  un- 
fair to   exact  a  second  tax  when   they  board  j 
public  conveyances  along  with  an  escort.      The 
Albright  bill  is  a  humane  measure  and  surely 
Governor  Moore  can  be  counted  on  to  do  his  ' 
part  toward  making  it  a  law, 1 
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THE  BLIND  TO  LEAD  THE  BLIND. 

■'inlj^  Sullivan,  for  Kiaiiy  y^Sars  the  mentor  and  teacher 
;0f  Helep  Keller,  the  Woman  who  gave  Miss  Keller  "eyes" 
that  she  might  see  the  beauties  of  life  around  her,  is  go- 
ing blind.  In  her  hour  of  need  Helen  Keller  is  her  de- 
■  voted  companion  and  attendant. 

In  Anne  Sullivan  a  remarkable  story  of  an  unrelent- 
ing fight  against  the  gieat  odds  of  physical  handicaps 
aHd  poverty  are  to  be  found.  She  was  a  pauperized  child 
who,  through  her  own  efforts,  educated  herself  arid  in  the 
Spring  of  life  decided  to  devote  herself  to  helping  and 
curing  the  blitid. 

A  call  came  from  the  Keller  family  for  a  tutor  for 
their  daughtet,  Helen,  who  had  been  dumb  and  blind  since 
birth.  The  rest  all  know.  The  circumstances  are  now 
reversed.  The  pupil  has  become  the  teacher  and  "eyes" 
to  her  former  mentor.  Miss  Keller's  magnificent  char-, 
acter  has  given  her  the  courage  to  turn  her  back  on  an 
acclaiming  World  so  she  may  give  unstintingly  to  ai 
friend  who  needs  her.     ' 

Episodes  of  this  character  give  the  cynics  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  on  life  with  a  less  jaundiced  eye  and  seek 
more  hopefully  for  the  good  that  is  in  their  fellow  men., 


Helen  Keller  Becomes  Teacher 
Of  WomanWhoGaveHer'Sight' 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Acme 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  at  left,  and  Miss  Helen  Keller 

Mrs.  Macy,  Now  Blind  Herself,  Takes  Lessons  in 

Braille  From  Pupil  of  Half  a  Century  in  Their 

Cottage  Deep  in  Towering  Scottish  Mountains 

The  United  Press  sent  a  correspondent  to  the  little-  village  of  Muir- 
on-Ord,  in  northern  Scotland,  to  visit  Helen  Keller,  who  though  unable 
to  see,  hear  or  speak,  became  one  of  America's  most  famous  ivomen,  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Keller's  nurse,  teacher  and  companion  for  almost 
fifty  years.  The  correspondent's  visit  is  described  in  the  following  dispatch: 
Copyright,  1934,  The  United  Press  <  Their  farm  cottage  is  near  the  village  j 
TTRPAY  Hoss-Shire  Scotland,  March  I  of  Muir-on-Ord.  in  the  shadows  of 
le^Se^Tuded    in    a  ■lonely    highland    Ross-sore's  towering  peaks    The  snow 

^  It  ™  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  who  took   Macy  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
Miss  KeUerin  hand  when  she  was  a   mote    and    inaccessible    spots    in   the 


child,  blind,  deaf  and  mute.  Mrs. 
Macy  has  been  Miss  Keller's  companion 
constantly  since  then.  Now  she  her- 
self is  virtually  blind,  and  Miss  Keller 
is  patiently  teaching  her  to  read 
Braille. 

I  Journeyed  through  one  of  Scot- 
land's most  desolate  sections  today  to 
find  them  together,  in  crude  surround- 
ings, living  a  simple  life  which  they 
both  enjoy. 


British  Isles. 

Their  only  neighbors  In  an  area  of 
in  square  miles  are  six  families  of 
deer  hunters.  The  population  of  the 
village  is  less  than  a  score.  The  people 
ot  Mulr-on-Ord  pursue  the  task:  of 
blending  whisky,  and  their  business 
has  picked  up  noticeably  since  the  | 
American  prohibition  law  was  repealed.  ■    -^ 
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The  lights  In  the  Keller  farmhouse' 
were  a  welcome  sight  as  I  trudged 
across  the  moorland  where  herds  of  red 
deer  were  huddled  together,  frightened 
by  the  fury  ot  )the  March  gale.  Miss 
Keller's  farm  is  set  In  the  largest  deer 
forest  of  Scotland,  and  behind  the 
forest  the  great  hills  of  Ross-shire  raise 
their  loftiness  In  a  vast,  Ineffable 
backdrop. 

"They  are  the  mighty  laboratories  of 
rain,  mist  and  wind,"  Miss  Keller  told 
me,  speaking  of  the  mountains.  She 
cannot  see  them,  but  she  feels  their 
presence. 

Blue  peat  smoke  whirls  from  the 
little  chimney  of  the  cottage,  and  tells 
the  tale  of  another  sense  which  Miss 
Keller  retains.  Peat  is  the  only  fuel 
used  in  the  farmhouse.  Miss  Keller, 
w'-o  can  neither  see  nor  speak  nor 
hear,  loves  the  sweet  aroma  of  the 
burning  moss. 

Keeps  Busy  Every  Minute 

Two  shaggy  collies  barked  a  greet- 
ing as  I  approached  the  door.  Inside 
I  found  Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Macy  and 
Polly  Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  devoted 
secretary.  Miss  Thomson  ushered  me 
into  the  kitchen,  where  a  trenmen- 
dous  fire  was  roaring  On  the  hearth. 

The  kitchen  floor  is  of  stone.   There 

!  Is    a    crude    wooden    table    and    sev- 

I  eral    comfortable,    hand-hewn    chairs. 

A   small   wooden   clock,   with   a   long 

chain  pendulum,  hangs  on  the  wall. 

There  are  five  rooms  in  the  house. 

Miss  Keller  is  constantly  busy.  She 
1  occupies  herself  with  all  manner  ot 
j  work,  from  housekeeping  to  writing.  | 
[  Her  correspondence  is  voluminous. 
I  She  Is  up  at  7  a.  m.,  and  has  a  break- 
fast of  porridge.  Then  she  launches  I 
Into  her  day's  work,  which  would  tax 
the  energy  of  many  a  stronger  per- 
son. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Keller  wrote  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "it  is  true.  My 
teacher  is  now  practically  blind.  I 
read  to  her  every  day  and  I  make 
notes  for  her  in  Braille. 

Braille  S.vstem  Changing 

"She  knew  Braille  when  she  was  at 
school  and  when  she  taught  me.  But 
then  Braille  was  written  with  many 
letters.  She  would  punch  them  out 
for  me  on  Braille  tablets.  But  since 
then  the  system  has  undergone  a 
great  change.  Abovit  half  the  letters 
are  different.  But  it  has  not  been 
difficult  for  me  to  teach  Mrs.  Macy 
the  ne\v  letters.  She  wlil  never  read. 
Braille  rapidly.  Slie  never  did.  But 
it  passes  the  time  for  her  to  puzzle 
out  the  words  under  the  new  system. 
It  passes  the  time  for  her  while  she 
waits  in  the  dark  for  day  to  dawn 
and  for  the  shadows  to  flee.  She 
may,  you  know,  recover  her  sight." 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have 
been  inseparable  companions  since 
Miss  Keller  was  seven  years  old.  Mrs. 
Macy  was  her  nurse  and  taught  her 
the  things  that  brought  her  a  world 
of  many  dimensions.  Miss  Keller  is 
fifty-three  and  Mrs.  Macy  sixty-seven. 

Lashed  by  the  storm,  the  Keller 
cottage  did  not  offer  Its  most  pre- 
sentable aspect  today.  Miss  Effic 
Thomson,  a  Scotch  lassie,  daughter  o: 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  told  mi 
how  It  is  in  the  summertime. 

"You  sit,"  she  said,  "on  the  top  o 
a  hill  and  look  down  on  the  farm 
Between  you  and  Miss  Keller's  hous< 
is  the  green  forest  in  the  great  val 
ley.  The  River  Ord  runs  through 
turning  and  twisting  its  way  towari 
the  Cromarty  Firth,  over  to  the  east 
You  can  see,  outside  the  farmhouse 
hundreds  of  chickens,  and  in  a  flelc 
close  by  are  the  shaggy  Highlanc 
cattle. 

"Miss  Keller  feeds  the  cattle  her- 
self. She  goes  out  with  carrots  and 
turnips  and  they  eat  from  her  hand. 
But  I  don't  ever  do  it.    I'm  afraid." 
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Helen  Keller  Is  Teaching 
Mrs.  Macy  New  Braille; 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  seated,  and  Mrs.  Anne  SuUivan  Macy 


Pupil  Turns  Instructor  in 

Fight  to  Save  Latter's 

Sight 

By  GILBERT  McALLISTER 

(Copj-rlEht,  1934,  by  United  Press) 
URRAY,  Scotland,  March  19  (UP)  — 
Isolated  in  the  wilds  of  a  great  moun- 
tain deer  forest,  blind  Helen  Keller  is 
teaching  the  Braille  method  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  took  charge 
of  Miss  Keller  in  girlhood  and  taught 
the  blind,  deaf  and  mute  girl  how  to 
read  and  speak. 

TAUGHT  TO  SPEAK 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Mrs.  Macy 's  achievement  years  ago  was 
tihat  despite  Misa  Keller's  Ina/biUty  to 
see  or  hear,  she  laboriously  taught  her 
to  talfe,  so  that  eventually  Miss  Keller 
was  even  able  to  make  public  speeches. 
' .  Mrs.  Macy  Is  threatened  with  com- 
'plete,  blindne^ss.  But  the  patient  in- 
struction given  by  Miss  Keller  has  given 
her  eyes  such  complete  rest  that  there 
is  hope  her  sight  may  be  saved. 

Snow  lay  four  feet  deep,  and  the 
towering  mountain  peaks  were  lost  in  a 
blinding  shroud  as  through  sleet,  hail 
and  rain  driven  by  a  March  gale  the 
correspondent  made  his  way  through 
the  desolate  Scots  counti-yside  toward 
Miss  Keller's  little  farm. 


At  Muid-of-Ord,  the  nearest  village, ' 
there  are  but  a  score  o£  people,  who 
make  their  living  by  blending  whiskey 
and  are  doing  well  since  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition In  the  United  States. 

The  lights  of  Miss  Keller's  farmhoi^e 
gleamed  a  welcome  as  the  correspond-  | 
ent  trudged  over  the  moorland,  -wliere  | 
red  deer  -were  gathering  in  himdreds, 
terrified  by  the  fury  of  the  gale. 
T    Two  shaggy  collies  barked.     Inside 
were   Miss   Keller,   Mrs.   Macy  and   a 
third  inseparable  companion,  Mrs.  PoUy 
Thomson.     They  gave  the  correspond- 
ent a  real  Highland  welcome  as  they 
tishered  him  into  the  kitchen  where  a 
fire  roared  in  the  hearth. 

Mrs.  Thomson  told  me  that  Miss 
Keller  herself  fed  the  chickens  and 
cattle,  holding  out  to  them,  unseeingly, 
carrots  and  turnips. 

LAUGH   OVEK   MISTAKES  , 

The  farmhouse  has  five  rooms.  Miss 
Keller's  time  is  fully  occupied  with 
housekeeping  and  writing.  She  main- 
tains a  large  correspondence. 

She  wrote  a  statement  of  her  life 
with  Mrs.  Macy. 

"It  Is  true,"  the  statement  said,  "my 
teacher  Is  now  practically  bUnd.  I 
read  every  day  and  make  notes  for  her 
in  Braille.  She  knew  Braille  when  she 
was  at  school.  When  she  taught  me 
she  wrote  out  many  letters,  punching 
them  on  Braille  tablets. 
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"But  Since  thea  dot  writing  has  I 
undei^rone  changes.  About  half  th« 
letters  are  different.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  teach  Mrs.  Macy'tho  new  let- 
ters and  we  have  fun  when  she  makes 
mistakes,  usinc  the  old  letters.  She 
will  never  read  BraJUe  rapidly,  she 
never  did.  But  It  passes  the  time  for 
her  to  puzzle  out  words  while  she  waits 
In  the  dark  for  the  day  to  dawn  and 
Me  shadows  to  go  away." 
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l  Scotland's  Ross-Shire  mountaios 
give  retreat  to  Helen  Keller  while 
she  teaches  her  life-long  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  to  read 
Braille.  Mrs.  Macy's  own  sight  is 
severely  impaired  and  Braille  has  de- 
veloped far  from  the  primitive  sys- 
tem the  teacher  taught  the  little  girl 
long  years  ago.  The  two  are  happy 
in  their  earnest  work,  as  they  can 
"feel"  the  towering  peaks  round 
about  them.  Mrs.  Macy  literally 
brought  the  world  to  Helen  Keller. 
Now  Miss  Keller  rejoices  in  sharing 
vast  secrets,  and  vast  hopes — "I  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Macy  can  and  will  see 
again." 
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Forest     Hills     Woman's 

Mentor  Herself  Near 

Blindness 


fCoTiyriffht,    11)34.    By    United    Press) 

URRAY,  Scotland.— Isolated  in 
the  wilds  oC  a  great  mountain  deer 
forest,  blind  Helen  Keller,  of  For- 
est Hills,  N.  Y.,  is  teaching  the 
Braile  method  to  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  who  took  charge  of  Miss 
Keller  in  girlhood  and  taught  the 
jDlind,  deaf  an'd  mute  girl  how  to 
read  and  speak. 

Mrs.  Macy  is  threatened  with 
complete  blindness.  But  the  patient 
instruction  giyen  by  Miss  Keller 
has  given  her  eyes  such  complete 
rest  that  there  is  hope  her  sight 
may  be  saved. 

Miss  Keller's  little  farm  is  most 
inaccessible.  Her  only  neighbors 
in  100  square  miles  are  the  families 
of  six  deer  stalkers. 

With  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy 
is  a  third  inseparable  companion, 
Mrs.  Polly  Thomson. 

Miss  Keller  wrote  a  statement  of 
her  life  with  Mrs.  Macy. 

"It  is  true,"  the  statement  said, 
"my  teacher  is  now  practically 
blind.  I  read  to  her  every  day  and 
make  notes  for  her  in  Braille.  She 
knew  Braille  when  she  was  at 
school.  When  she  taught  me  she 
wrote  out  many  letters,  punching 
them  on  Braille  tablets. 

"But  since  then  dot  writing  has 
undergone   changes,        About  half 


iilSS  HELLN  ki^LLLR 
the  letters  aie  diffcient.    It  was  not 
diificult   to    teach    Mrs.    Macy   the 
new  letters  and  we  have  fun  when  , 
she  makes  mistakes,  using  the  old  | 
letters.    She  will  never  read  Braille ) 
rapidly.      She   never   did.      But   it ; 
passes  the  time  for  her  to  puzzle 
out  words  while  she  waits  in  thei 
dark  for  the  day  to  dawn  and  thej 
shadows  to  go  away."  j 

Miss  Keller  rises  at  7a.m.  and 
has  a  breakfast  of  porridge  beforej 
she  starts  a  day's  work  that  would,' 
tax  the  energies  of  many  people. 
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HELEN  KELLER  IN  SCOTLAND 

Residents  of  'Central  Queens  should  be  deeply  interested  V. 
the  mevys  story  which  appears  on  the  front  page  of  the  Evenin 
News  today,  concerning  Helen  Keller  and  her  beloved  teacher 
and  guide,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  both  ot  whom  lived  in  Forest 
^  HiJJs  bpfore  their  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Macy,  vvho  made  it  possible  for  Miss  Keller  to  learn 
to  find  expression  as  a  human  being,  now  is  in  Scotland  in  dan 
ger  of  losing  her  sight,  and  Miss  Keller,  with  the  wonderful 
courageous  patience  of  the  handicapped,  is  teaching  her  to  read 
Braile,  taking  upon  her  own  shoulders  much  of  the  work  whicl: 
was  causing  her  guide's  blindness.  The  intervention  may  possi 
bly  save  the  sight  of  her  friend. 

This  remarkable  Queens  woman,  who  overcame  despair  anc 
terrific  handicaps,  having  only  one  complete-functioning  sense| 
shows  that  the  old  maxim  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  took  ncj 
count  of  such  inspired  courage  and  faith  as  has  been  shown  tt] 
the  world  by  Hele"n  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  | 
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PUPIL  BECOMES  TEACHER 

News  that  Helen  Keller  is  teaching 
the  Braille  method  to  Mrs.  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy  in  an  isolated  house  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  has  reached 
this  country.  Mrs.  ^lacy  is  threat- 
jened  w7;h  the  loss  of"  hfer  eyesight. 
She,  through  one  of  the  great  ex- 
amples of  self-denial  in  history, 
taught  Helen  Keller,  the  blind,  deaf 
and  mute  girl,  how  to  read  and  speak, 
jand  as  everyone  knows,  Miss  Keller 
irose  to  great  heights.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  thing  if  her  teacher  and  com- 
panion should  herself  become  blind- 
But  regardles?  of  what  happens,  it  is 
not  likily  that  blindness  or  any  other  ^ 
handicap  could  defeat  a  woman  ofei, 
such  indomitable  will  and  courage. 
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Mrs.  Macy  Learns 
To  Read  Braille. 

Years  *go,  a  young  woman  of  infinite  patience 
and  a  genius  for  teaching  undertook  the  extraor- 
dinary task  of  training  a  little  girl  who  was  blind 
and  deaf  and  who  had  never  learned  to  "iSsdtes*""' 

It  was  a  task  of  monumental  difficulty;  and  its 
success  was  achieved  only  after  years  of  labor.  The 
little  girl  learned  to  read  in  Braille,  the  raised  print 
of  the  blind.  She  learned  to  write,  and  she  learned 
to  talk. 

The  little   girl  is  now  Helen  Keller  of  Forest 

Hills,  a  famous  writer  and  crusader  for  the  blind 

and  one  of  America's  distinguished  women. 

j        Her  teacher  has  been  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 

I  who  has  been  Miss  Keller's  life-long  friend.     Mrs. 

Macy  herself  is  now  becoming  blind. 

In  a  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deer 
I  forest  in  Scotland,  Miss  Keller  now  reads  aloud  to 
the  teacher  who  once  taught  her  to  read.  And  Miss 
Keller  is  teaching  her  old  teacher  to  read  the  Braille 
which  has  changed  since  the  days  when  Mrs.  Macy 
herself  taught  a  little  blind  and  deaf  girl  to  read 
jit. 

1  It  is  one  of  the  most  toucliing  stories  of  devo- 
tion and  friendship  which  modem  newspapers  have 
been  called  upon  to  record. 


Helen  Keller  Instructs 
Her  .Former  Teacher 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who 
took  the  blind,  deaf  and  mute  Helen 
Keller  in  hand  when  a  child  and 
taught  her  to  read  Braille  and  to 
speak,  has  lost  her  sight,  and  Miss 
Keller  is  now  engaged  in  teaching 
her  the  new  Braille  in  their  highland 
farmhouse  in  Ross-Shire,    Scotland. 
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ELEN   KELLER  PiVYS   A   DEBT 


■  Mill"  I  I      ^1"""''  mnjiliir*'"' 
iJIEWS  dispatch  a  few  days  ago  stated  that  Anne 


Sullivan  Macy  is  now"  almost  sightless.  The  name 
of  this  women  is  linked  with  that  of  Helen  Keller  and 
those  who  read  the  short  news  item  thought  immediate- 
ly of  Helen  Keller.  Then  later  papers  carried  a  longer 
news  story  which  revealed  the  fact  that  Helen  Keller 
was  by  her  side  in  her  lonely  home  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  helping  this  woman,  who  in  her  way  is  as 
marvelous  as  was  the  blind  Helen  Keller,  by  teaching 
her  former  teacher  how  to  read  in  the  Braille  system. 
Helen  Keller  is  pajang  her  debt.  Mrs.  Macy  opened  the 
doors  to  her  when  she  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  rich  life  that  she  has  lived  has  been  because  of  the 
patience  of  this  teacher.  Now  as  Mrs.  Macy  sits  in 
blindness  Miss  Keller  is  teaching  her  the  system  used 
by  the  blind  and  is  helping  her  to  pass  away  the  lonely 
hours.  The  story  of  their  friendship  deserves  a  place 
along  side  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  David  and  Jona- 
than. Sometimes  giving  one's  life  for  a  friend  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  sacrifice  that  we  can  make.  Ttiere 
are  greater  ways  we  can  pay  our  debts.  Time  and  tal- 
ent count  for  much.  And  when  we  give  these  our 
friends  know  that  we  are  willing  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  if  need  be. 
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A    FAMOUS    BLIND    PUPIL   TURNS 
vTEACHER  FOR  Mg!C  MENTOR. 

NeWi3  that  Helen  Keller  is  teaching  the 
Braf le'^tnethod  to  Mrs.  Anne  Sufevan  Macy 
in  an  isolated  house  in  the  mountains  of 
ScotlanoBhas  reached  this  countr}-.  Mrs. 
Macy  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  eye- 
sight. She,  through  one  of  the  great  ex- 
amples of  self-denial  in  history,  taught  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind,  deaf  and  mute  girl,  how  to 
read,  and  as  everyone  knows,  Miss  Keller 
rose  to  great  heights.  It  Avould  be  a  tragic 
thing  if  her  teacher  and  companion  should  ! 
herself  become  blind.  But  regardless  of  ! 
Avhat  happens,  it  is  not  likely  that  blindness 
or  any  other  handicap  could  defeat  a  A^oman 
of  such  indomitable  will  and  courage. 

And  it  is  just  another  stage  of  this  beau- 
tiful friendship  that  the  pupil  should  become 
the  teacher  to  one  who  trained  her  for  life's 
great    battle 
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Mrs.  Anne  S,  Macy,  famous  for  her 
work  among  the  blind,  once  taught 
Miss  Helen  Keller  to  speak  and  to  I 
"see"  the  world  in  which  she  lives. J^ 
At  the  age  of  70  and  without  sight,  | 
she  is  in  seclusion  in  Scotland  after  \ 
having  given  away  most  of  her  savings 
iSxJjelBJilothers    similarly    atllict_ed. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S 
,  HEALTH  BETTER 

Rapidly  Recovering  From  Her  Re- 
cent Illness — Devoting  Time  to 
Her  Former  Teacher 


HELEN  KELLER  AND  HER  FRIENDS 
Helen  Kel|er,  in  center,  who  is  now  nursing  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  at 
left,    her   teacher   for   45    years,   with    Miss    Pauline   Thomson,   right,   her 
1  secretary  and  companion  for  18  years. 


On  the  little  farm  of  South  A'rcan, 

in  the  Scottish  Highlands  of  Rosshire, 

Miss  Keller  is  patiently  nursing  her 

fo«ner     tutor,    Airs.    Anne     Sullivan 

Macy,    herself     almost    totally     bhnd 

,     ,       ,  ,  ,  and    seriously    ill.     '  Her    only    other 

blind,   deaf   and   dumb,   to  become  aL^^p^^j^^^    .^    ^^.^^   p^^j.^^^   ^,^^^p_ 

world-renowned    author    and    educa-    ^^^^^    daughter   of   a    Scottish    clergy- 
tor,  today  IS  rapidly  recovermg  from    ^^^^^_  , 
her  recent  illness. 


BY  GILBERT  McALLISTER 

URRAY,  Rosshire,  Scotland,  May 
9  (UP)  —  Helen  Keller,  the  brave 
woman  who  overcame  the  almost  in- 
surmountable    odds     of    being    born 
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When  I  called  at  the  farm  to  make 
Inquiries,  I  lourid  Miss  Keller  busy  at 
her  typewriter,  writing  an  article  on 
"The  Teacliing  gf  .Speech  to  the  Deaf." 
Her  flngers  flew  over  the  keys,  and  she 
rarely   paused. 

Through  the  Interpretation  of  Miss 
Thompson  1  learned  that  although  Miss 
Keller's  health  Is  impjovine  rapidly  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  .Scottish  sprinR,  shs 
Is  distressed  over  Illness  of  Mrs.  iVUicy. 

A  .septic  occurrence  has  added  \o  dif- 
ficulties in  the  fight  for  health  and  sight 
being  waged  by  the  woman  who  taught 
Helen  Keller  to  "see." 

A  noted  Glasgow  consultant  has  ad- 
vised an  operation  for  Mrs,  Macy,,  but 
this  is  considered  inadvisable  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  Is  possible  that  she  will  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  for  surgical 
treatment. 

Teaching  Her  Teacher 

Miss  Keller  neglects  almost  every 
other  duty  in  her  effort  to  make  things 
brighter  for  her  former  mentor.  Only 
such  literary  work  and  correspondence 
as  are  absolutely  imperative  divert  her 
from  her  self-imposed  task.  She  reads 
to  Mrs.  Macy  by  the  hour,  and  by 
means  of  her  own  bright  spirit,  cheers 
the  heart  of  the  invalid. 

"Is  Miss  Keller  still  teaching  Mrs, 
Macy  to  read  Braille?"  I  asked  Miss 
Thompson. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "She  is  having 
great  fun  doing  th^t.  Mrs.  Macy  does 
not  make  an  apt  pupil,  however,"  said  | 
Miss  Thompson,  "for  although  she 
i  taught  Miss  Keller  to  read  in  that  way, 
she  herself  finds  it  difficult.  However, 
she  is  making  progress." 

Walks  Before  Breakfast 

iMiss  Keller  ri.ses  at  6:S0  every  morn- 
ing and  walks  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
In  addition,  she  gies  for  an  occasional 
run  in  Miss  Thompson's  roadster.  On  a 
ride  thel  other  day  to  JJunaeq  they  drove 
through' .some  of  the  most  beautiful 
country  in   Scotland. 

It  was  in  the  lambing  season,  and 
Miss  Keller  got  out  of  the  car  to  fondle 
them.  When  she  smelled  the  gorse, 
which  Is  in  all  its  glory  now,  and  makes 
long  stretches  of  the  countryside  re- 
semble a  golden  sea,  she  said,  "That  j 
suggests  the  Elysian   fields." 

Spring  was  in  the  air,  and  very  little 
of  it  escaped  the  blind  woman.  Particu- 
larly was  she  struck  by  the  soft  beauty 
of  the  tender  larch  buds,  and  she 
described  them  as  resembling  "silky 
eye-lashes." 

Beauiy  of  Springtime 

The  little  household  at  the  farm  Is  not 
much  troubled  by  visitors.  The  farm  is 
off  the  beaten  track,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing Scots  respect  their  desire  for 
privacy. 

Before  I  left  1  was  privileged  to  have 
an   interview   with   Miss  Keller   herself. 

"We  are  living  through  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  highland  spring,"  sh& 
said.  "It  is  marvelous  to  smell  thej 
young  grass  and  the  leaves  wet  after 
an  April  shower.  It  is  a  delight  to  fee] 
the  daffodils  holding  up  their  cups  of 
gold  and  to '  smell  the  gorse  blossom 
and  to  fee!  the  delicate  broom  all  along 
the  roadside. 

Oncoming   Darkness 

"I  cannot  hear  the  larks,  but  I  can 
(imagine  them  filling  the  great  heaven 
iiwith  vocal  joy." 

',  Miss  Keller  expressed  her  concern  for 
Mrs.  Macy.  She  said,  "I  shall  be  quite 
happy  it  my  teacher  is  once  again  re- 
stored to  health.  I  hope  that  here  the 
beauty  and  peace  of  the  highlands  will 
help  her  to  build  up  her  strength,  and 
give  her  a  new  interest  in  life. 

"Mrs.  Macy  is  still  finding  it  very 
difficult,  but  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  her  readjust  herself  to  the  on^ 
coming  darkness." 

(Copyris-ht.    1934.   by  Diiited  Press) 


Majority  of  Blind  In  U*  S* 
Need  Not  Have  Been;  Writes 
Miss  Keller  to  Houstonian 
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Thi'ee-VSui'ths  ol:  the  120,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
need  never  have  been  blind,  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  world's  most 
famous  blind  and  deaf  person,  said 
in  a  letter  just  received  by  T.  P. 
Wier,  Houston  lumberman. 

The  letter  came  from  Arcan 
Farm-house,  Muir  of  Ord,  Ross- 
shire,  Scotland,  where  Miss  Keller 
is  spending-  her  vacation,  and  wsis 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr. 
Wier.  Having-  had  occasion,  recent- 
ly, to  inquire  into  the  activities  of 
tlie  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Mr. 
Wier  wrote  to  Miss  Keller  as  "the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject," 
as  he  expressed  it. 

o  o   o 

Accidents  Frequent  Cause. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
total  blindness  in  this  country  are 
results  of  industrial  accidents,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Keller.  If  the  high- 
est ambition  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is 
realized,  she  declared,  the  blidness 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  will, 
ultimately,  be  reduced  to  26  per 
cent  of  the  present  total. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  with  which  organization  Miss 
Keller  is  connected,  is  a  clearing 
house  of  information  concerning, the 
problem  of  the  sightless,  she  ex- 
plained, and  its  expert  advice  is 
valuable  in  preventing  wasteful 
duplication  of  effort. 

"It  endeavors."  she  added,  "to 
find  the  best  methods  of  educating 
blind  youvh.  It  studies  ways  in 
which  the  adult  blind  may  be  aided 
to  earn  at  least  part  of  a  livelihood. 
As  far  as  possible  it  places  com- 
petent blind  persons  in  positions  of 
self-support  and  helps  others  by 
means  of  scholarships  to  get  on  in 
the  world. 

o   o   o 
Talking-  Book. 

"The  foundation  also  seeks  to 
simplify  the  laborious  processes  of 
reading,  writing  and  printing  used 
by  the  sightless.  It  has  brought  out 
a  Braille  writer  superior  to  any  that 
has  -sver  been  produced  and  a 
splendid,  modern  printing  press.  It 
has  just  completed  a  mechanism, 
the  Talking  Book,  which  will  enable 
the  blind  to  listen  by  ear,  instead  of 
reading  slowly  with  fingers,  ,and 
waiting  for  someone  to  read  aloud 
to  them." 

Another  important  par't  of  the 
foundation's  work,  she  explained,  is 
holding  educational  weeks  for  the 
blind  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  there  is  need  to  interest  the 
people  in  their  handicapped  fellow- 
citizens. 


"It    backs    up    with    all    its    re- 
sources,"  she  continued,   "proposed 
legislation,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
benefit  the   blind   and   widen   their 
opportunities  of  usefulness.    For  in-  i 
stance,   a  bill   has   been   passed   in  [ 
several    states    permitting    a    blind 
person    and    a   guide    to    travel    on  , 
trains,  street  railways  and  the  bus 
lines  for  one  fare."  ' 

Besides,  according-  to  Miss  Keller, 
the  foundation  publishes  a  monthly  j^ 
magazine,  "Outlook  for  the  Blind," 
with  one  edition  for  the  seeing  and 
another  in  Braille,  thus  giving  reg-  , 
ular  information  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  helping  the  blind  to  help 
themselves.    Already,  she  added,  it' 
has   made  the   world    of   darkness  ■ 
more  liveable  for  thousands  of  af- 
flicted men  and  women. 

o   o    o 
I'lirpose  of  Society. 

As  for  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Miss 
Keller  went  on  to  explain,  its  ex- 
press purpose  is  to  keep  the  light 
human  eyes.  "The  success  of  its 
iforts,"  in  her  opinion,  "depends 
imarily  upon  educating  the  pub- 
about  the  causes  of  blindness 
and  the  means  of  preventing  it.  The_ 
society  carries  on  this  education 
through  lectures  before  clubs  and 
students  in  school  and  college  and 
other  public  bodies,  radio  talks, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
"It  brings  about  the  establish- 
ment of  eye  clinics  and  sight-saving- 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  It  gets 
laws  passed  to  improve  working 
conditions  which  affect  the  eyes,  it 
calls  the  attention  of  boards  of 
!  health  to  the  importance  of  con- 
serving the  eyesight  of  the  people, 
and  sees  to  it  that  injured  eyes  are 
immediatelj'  tested.  It  strives  to 
compel  ■  employers  everywhere  to 
use  safety  devices  for  protecting 
^the  eyes  of  the  workmen. 

"I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Wier,  to 
choose  between  these  two  organiza- 
tions. I  am  committed  to  the  al- 
leviation of  those  who  are  already 
without  sight,  and  must  tread  the 
dark  road  as  long  as  life  leasts.  But, 
personally,  I  feel  that  no  greater 
contribution  to  human  happiness 
can  be  made  than  by  safeguarding- 
God's  gift  of  light  to  men." 

Mr.  Wier  said  he  had  written  to 
Miss  Keller  at  her  home  in  New 
York,  and  was  surpi-ised  to  learn 
she  was  vacationing  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

As  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Wier  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Company, 
Mr.  Wier  and  his  brother,  R.  W. 
Wier,  president,  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  limb  and  eyesight'-^f 
industrial  workers.  Mr.  Wier  hag^, 
written  to  the  American  FoundaV 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  more  detaile* 
information  on  the  ne-w  mechanism 
known  as  the  Talking  Book. 


\The  Observant  \ 

L  Citizen 

Congratulations  today,  on  her  54th 
birthday  anniversary,  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  world's  most  famous  deaf 
and    blind    person! 

4*    4*    4'   4' 

Tou  may  have  seen  or  heard  Miss 
Keller  erroneously  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  "born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind" — 
although  the  fact  is  she  was  born  a 
perfectly  normal  child  with  all  her 
senses,  and  she  never  has  been  deprived 
of  the  physical  power  of  speech. 
■  Those  who  speak  of  her  as  dumb  as 
well  as  blind  and  deaf  apparently  con- 
fuse Miss  Keller's  case  with  that  of 
the  famous  Laura  Eridgman,  although 
the  latter,  also,  was  born  with  all  the 
normal  senses  but  lost  her  sight,  hear- 
ing and  power  of  speech  through  ■sick- 
ness when  about  two  years  old. 

•l*    •I'    4'    4* 

**The  remarkable  woman  who  observes 
her  54th  birthday  anniA'^ersary  today 
was    christened    Helen    Adams    Keller. 

Her  middle  name  indicates  her  descent 
from  the  Adams  family  of  New  Eng- 
land which  has  given  the  nation  so 
many  statesmen,  including  two  Presi- 
dents. 

She  is  also  akin  to  the  Everetts— a 
family  of  many  famous  scholars  and 
orators. 

She  was  just  as  bright  and  normal  as 
any  other  healthy  baby  until  she  was 
about  19  months  old.  Then  sickness  de- 
stroyed  her    sight   and    her   hearing. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  she  won 
a  college  degree  as  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe. 

She  has  written  a  number  of  books, 
has  lectured,  has  starred  in  the  motion 
picture,  "Deliverance,"  has  appeared  in 
vaudeville,  and  has  served  on  certain 
commissions  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

Many  readers  of  these  lines  have  heard 
her  speak.  I  would  not  say  her  voice 
conveys  no  suggestion  of  her  blindness 
and  deafness;  but  it  is  by  a  miracle  of 
patience  and  genius  on  the  part  of  her 
teachers  that  she  is  able  to  express  her- 
self  in   language    as   she   does. 

4"    4*    4*    4* 
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Deprived  of  the  normal  and  happy 
childhood  enjoyed  by  other  girls, 
when  at  the  tender  age  of  19  months 
she  was  stricken  not  only  blind,  but 
also  deaf  and  dumb,  Helen  Keller 
has,  despite  this  triple  handicap, 
lived  a  life  which  for  its  fulness  puts 
to  shame  the  majority  of  us  so- 
called  normals. 

Perhaps  today,  as  she  celebrates 
her  54th  birthday,  she  will  also  cele- 
brate the  advent  of  Miss  Anne  Mans- 
field Sullivan,  the  teacher,  who  be- 
came her  life-long  companion,  as- 
sisting her  through  Radcliffe  college. 
She  graduated,  in  1904,  and  has 
learned  not  only  English,  but  French, 
German,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek! 
Her  first  words  were  learned  through 
Miss  Sullivan's  fingers,  which  tap- 
ped out  d-o-1-1,  c-a-k-e  and  later 
w-a-t-e-r.  At  10  Helen  began  to 
learn  to  mumble  words  by  putting 
her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  persons 
while  they  were  speaking. 

Born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  June  27, 
1880,  the  daughter  of  a  land-poor 
southerner  of  Colonial  lineage,  Hel- 
en was  stricken  by  an  illness  called 
'acute  congestion  of  stomach  and 
brain.'  Until  she  was  nearly  seven 
she  lived  an  animal-like  existence 
making  known  her  wants  by  gutteral 
noises  and  meager  signals.  When 
these  failed  to  make  her  needs  un- 
derstood, she  would  wall  into  pas-! 
sionate  rage.  i 

A  few  years  later  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  advised  her  father  to  go 
to  Perkins  _Institutipn,_.5Khic.h  ^  lead 
to  the  engaging  of  Miss  Sullivan.! 
Once  Bell  embarrassed  her,  she 
wrote,  by  speaking  frankly  about 
love  and  marriage,  and  urging  that 
she  not  consider  it  impossible. 

"I  can't  imagine  a  man  wanting 
to  marry  me,"  she  said.  "I  should! 
think  it  would  seem  like  marrying  a 
statue."  And  again,  "I  do  thing  of 
love,  sometimes,  but  it  is  like  a  beaU' 
tiful  flower  which  I  may  not  toij 
She  met  it  fleetingly,  at  36,  ly^ever 
in  a  socialist  writer  wh^-  iiiCfrpreted 
for  her  on  a  lecture  tuor./But  after! 
the  newspapers  anno^ncda  their  en- 
gagaement,  there  vhs  an  exchange 
of  notes  in  Braille,  anfl  the  suitor 
faded  from  the  scene.  Cen.x,^ 


The  world  has/watchdd  her  prog- 
ress and  thrilledfat  her  oourage  and 
brilliance  of  minfi.  After  ln^aduating 
from  Radcliffe,  \lith  honor,  rfb^n  be- 
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Blind  Folk  Will 
Cj^  Helen  Keller 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Braille 
Club's  annual  picnic  in  Bixby  Park 
Thursday  afternoon  will  be  the 
reading  of  a  message  from  the 
world's  most  famous  blind  person, 
to  the  blind  of  Southern  California. 
The  message  from  Helen  Keller 
will  be  read  by  Louis  Mertins. 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Spangle,  program 
chairman,  will  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  assisted  in  the  ar- 
rangements by  Mrs.  Sadie  B.  Seller. 
The  address  of  welcome  will  be 
delivered  to  the  visiting  Braille 
Club  folk  by  the  President,  John  R. 
Lewarton.  Greetings  will  be  ex- 
tended by  distinguished  out-of- 
town   guests. 

Mrs.  Myranna  Richards  Coon  will 
sing  a  group  of  solos,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Marjory  Grover,  who  also 
will  accompany  the  community 
singing  directed  by  Mrs.  Coon,  and 
I  the  cornet  solos  by  James  Kastris. 
I  Roy  Buchanan  will  play  selections 
on  the  accordion. 

Friends  of  Braille  Club  members 
may  attend  and  enjoy  the  music 
and  speaking,  the  committee  states. 
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A    HUMANITARIAN    AND    HER    TEACHER    ARRIVE. 

Helen  Keller,  Left,  as  She  Arrired  Yesterday  on  the  Liner  President 
Harding  With  Her  Lifelong  Friend,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 


they  remained  in  their  cabin  on 
the  President  Harding  for  almost 
an  hour  after  the  liner  had  docked, 
waiting  for  the  baggage  depart- 
ment of  the  company  to  assemble 
their  luggage  together  on  the  pier, 
and  then  they  came  down  the  gang- 
way together,  aided  by  friends  who 
had  come  to  the  pier  to  meet  them. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  uppermost 
In  her  mind,  second  only  to  her 
ever-present  plans  for  helping 
others  who  cannot  see,  was  "a  sense 
of  dismay"  at  the  turn  of  events 
in  Europe.  While  in  London  a  few 
weeks  ago  she  issued  a  statement 
rebuking  Premier  Mussolini  for  his 
plan  to  impress  8-year-oid  youths 
into  military  service,  and  also  com- 
mented on  conditions  in  Germany 
where,  it  was  reported,  her  own 
books  had  found  their  way  to  the 
literary  bonfires  of  a  year  ago. 

Yesterday,  with  her  fingers  mov- 
ing with  almost  incredible  speed 
against  Miss  Thompson's  fingers 
and  lips,  she  said  she  wondered 
what  fate  could  be  in  store  for  a 
country  which  had  failed  to  "learn 
from  history." 

"It  fills  me  with  dismay,"  she 
said,  "these  children  being  taught 
war  and  hate  when  their  first  im- 
pressions should  be  those  of  love, 
joy  and  friendliness  with  every  one. 

"I  cannot  figure  out  what  true 
greatness  can  await  Italy  in  the  fu- 
ture, since  those  who  take  the 
sword  perish  by  the  sword. 

"Italy,  it  seem«,  has  learned  noth- 
ing from  Roman  history  or  from 
the  great  war." 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have 
been  together  for  forty-eight  years. 
When  the  liner  docked  Mrs.  Macy 
was  disinclined  to  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  attention  with  her  pupil  and 
teacher.  She  said  only  that  it  was 
true  she  could  read  no  longer  and 
that  she  probably  would  become 
blind. 

"Even  I,"  Mrs.  Macy  said,  "have 
had  no  idea  that  blindness  could  be 
such  an  affliction." 

Miss  Keller  said  she  would  go  to 
her  home  in  Forest  Hills. 


Helen  Keller,  Back,  Is  ^Dismayed* 
By  Events  in  Italy  and  Germany 


Blind  Edacator  Scores  Massolini  for  Instructing  Children  in  'War 

and  Hate' — Mrs.  Macy,  Her  Teacher  for  48  Years, 

Nearing  Blindness,  Becomes  the  Pupil. 


Two  women  educators,  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  who  years 
ago  was  taught  to  read  the  Braille 
system  and  to  speak  through  the 
fingertips,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy.  now  nearing  blind- 
ness, came  down  the  gangway  of 
the  United  States  liner  President 
Harding  yesterday.  Mrs.  Macy's 
sight  has  been  failing  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years,  and  during  the  last  year 
she  has  been  in  the  anomalous  po- 
sition of  being  taught  by  her  own 
famous  pupil. 


Mrs.  Macy,  who  is  68,  had  been 
living  in  seclusion  with  Miss  Keller 
and  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  the  lat- 
ter's  companion  and  secretary,  itf 
an  old  Scottish  farmhouse  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Inverness. 

Both  women  had  been  reported  in 
ill  health  during  their  stay  in  Scot- 
land, but  they  returned  well  and 
strong  again  and  ready,  as  Miss 
Keller  said  several  times  through 
her  interpreter.  Miss  Thompson, 
"to  carry  on  together  in  work  for 
the   sightless." 
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jHELEN  KELLER 
BACK  IN  U.  S. 


Brings  Her  Teacher,  Now 
Going  Blind 


NEW  YORK.  Sept.  2S  iAP)-Helen 
Keller  and  the  teacher  througK  whom 
she  has  seen  and  heard  for  4S  years  re- 
turned from  Europe  today  on  the  liner 
President  Harding. 

Mrs.  .4nne  Sullivan,  the  teacher,  re- 
iterated statements  she  had  nuitle  in 
Europe  that  she  is  losing  her  sight. 

"I  can  no  longer  read,"  she  said.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  has  been  a  major  source  pf 
knowledge  for  Mi.<:s  Keller,  who  is 
deaf,   dumb  and   blind. 
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Helen  KELLER  HITS 

DUCE'SWAR  PLANS 

Famous    Blind    Woman    Also 
Denounces  Hitler 

LONDON,  Sept.  19  (AP)— Helen' Kel- 
ler sharply  rebuked  Premier  Benito 
Mussolini  of  Italy  today  for  taking 
eight-year-old  Italian  lads  from  their 
play  to  teach  them  "hate  and  con- 
quest." 

Going  hack  home  after  15  months, 
of  seclusion  in  Scotland,  the  famed 
deaf-and-blind  author  had  sharp  words 
also  for  Adolf  Hitler,  leader  of  Germany. 

"What  terrible  deeds  that  man  has 
committed!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  do  hope 
there  will  be  some  way  of  ridding  the 
world  of  this  Hitler  thing." 

The  blind  woman  expressed  "bound- 

\  less   admiration"   for   the  President   of 

the  United  States,  saying  she  hoped  he 

'  would   "succeed  in   his  experiments  to 

make  the  United  States  a  better  place  to 

live." 

"I  wish  I  were  returning  to  a  happier 
and  more  serene  country,"  she  con- 
tinued. "I  have  been  much  disturbed  by 
events  there  of  which  my  friends  speak 
in  letters,  but  I  believe  President  Roose- 
velt will  lead  the  country  to  a  new  day." 

An  enthusiastic  fan  for  Endeavour, 
the  British  challenger  in  the  America's 
cup  yacht  races,  Miss  Keller  said  "each 
day  I  get  by  radio  and  feel  the  cheers 
floating  over  the  air  as  Endeavour  cuts 
through  the  water.  I  do  so  want  En- 
deavour to  win  and  give  the  famous 
[races  a  new  locale  next  time."      ,••. "  ■•■>'■' 
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HELEN  KELLER  HITS 
AT  TWO  DICTATORS 

Scores   Mussolini    and    Hitler, 

Former  for  Teaching  Boys 

'Hate  and  Conquest.' 


SHE    PRAISES    ROOSEVELT 


Believes   He   Will    Lead    United^ 
States  to  'New  Day' — Ends  15-  j 
Month  Stay  in  Scotland. 


LONDON,  Sept.  19  (.a*).— Helen 
Keller  sharply  rebuked  Premier 
Mussolini  of  Italy  today  for  taking 
8-year-old  Italian  lads  from  their 
play  to  teach  them  "hate  and  con-i 
quest." 

Going    back    home    after    fifteen 
months    of    seclusion    in    Scotland, 
the   famed   deaf   and  blind   author  [ 
had  sharp  words  also  for  Chancel-  \ 
lor  Hitler  of  Germany. 

"What    terrible   deeds    that   man 

has  committed!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 

I  do  hope  there  will  be  some  way  of 

1  ridding    the    world    of    this    Hitler 

thing." 

Miss  Keller's  pointed  expression 
of  her  views  concerning  this  trou- 
bled world  touched  on  such  of  its 
phases  as  militarism,  dictators,  the 
League  of  Nations,  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  America's  Cup  races. 

"I  read  [using  the  Braille  sys- 
tem] of  happenings  like  those  in 
Italy,  Germany  and  elsewhere  until 
my  fingers  refuse  to  go  on  and  I 
shudder  and  quit,"  Miss  Keller 
said. 

Looking  exceptionally  well  and 
rested— her  health  several  times 
had  been  reported  poor  during  her 
stay  in  Scotland— the  author's  ep- 
ithusiasm  apparently  was  greater 
than  ever. 

In  rebuking  Premier  Mussolini 
for  his  edict  drafting  8-year-dld 
Italians  for  compulsory  military  in- 
struction she  said: 

"His  latest  order  turns  Italy  into 
a  vast  military  gymnasium.  It  is 
too  shocking  for  words  to  think 
that  little  Italian  children  are  being 
thrown  into  military  life  and  taught 

hate  and  conquest.    Mussolini  must ! 

1  not  forget  that  he  who  lives  by  the 

I  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."    - 
She  said  she  had  been  watching 
the  trend  of  events  in  the  Far  East 
sadly. 

"I  trust  there  will  be  no  war 
there,"  she  said,  "but  there  is  one 
hopeful  sign— Russia's  entry  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  believe 
that  represents  the  Soviet's  genuine 
desire  for  world  peace,  and  I  be- 
lieve Russia  will  help  lead  the  way 

jto     permanent     peace     and     tran- 

I  quility." 


The  blind  woman  expressed 
"boundless  admiration"  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  say- 
ing she  hoped  he  would  "succeed 
in  his  experiments  to  make  the 
United  States  a  better  place  to  live  i 
In." 

"I  wish  I  were  returning  to  a 
happier  and  more  serene  country,"* 
she  continued.  "I  have  been  much 
disturbed  by  events  there  of  which 
my  friends  speak  in  letters,  but  I 
believe  Roosevelt  will  lead  the  coun- 
try to  a  new  day." 


&^ 
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BLIND 


Je  ^s  deaf-fti»*-WT»el"«nd  ha.1 
V-J  been  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
Scottish  highlands  for  the  past  15 
months,  but  when  Miss  Helen  Kell-i 
er  lands  in  New  York  some  time' 
this  week,  her  observations  on 
world  conditions  will  be  given  the 
consideration  due  one  of  the  na- 
tion's wise  persons.  I 

Entirely  recuperated  from  an  ill- 
ness that  forced  her  into  retirement 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  dynamic  i 
Miss  Keller  stopped  in  London  en! 
route  to  the  Uni'ted  States  and  to 
reporters  commented  on  Mussolini,, 
Hitler  and  Roosevelt.  She  has  read! 
about  them  all  in  her  Braile  news-; 
papers.  J 

She  decried  II  Duce's  recent  order,; 
making   military   training   compul-j 
sory  for  all  Italian  males  from  8i 
to   33.     Said   she:   "Italy  has  beenl 
■  turned  into  a  vast  military  gymna- 
sium.   It  is  too  shocking  for  words  ] 
to  think  that  little  Italian  children 
are    to    be    taught    hate    and    con- 
quest." 

Of  Hitler  she  said:  "What  terrible 
deeds  that  man  has  comitted.  I  do 
hope  there  will  be  some  way  of  rid- 
ding the  world  of  this  Hitler  thing." 

She   expressed    great   admiration 
for  President  Roosevelt,  saying  she  , 
hoped  he  would  "succeed  in  his  ex- 
periments    to     make     the     United 
States  a  better  place  to  live  in."       j 
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The  Liberator  of  Helen  Keller 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Whose  Genius  and  Skill  and  Patience  Achieved 

One  of  the  Miracles  of  Our  Time 


ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY:  The 
Story  Behind  Helen  Keller.  By 
NeUa  Braddy.  363  pp.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  Dotibleday, 
Doran  d,  Go.    $3. 

By  P.  W.  WILSON 

FOR  tMrty  years,  the  world 
has  been  astonished  by  a 
miracle.  A  girl,  totally  blind, 
totally  deaf  and  totally  dumb 
has  learned  to  read  and  write  sev- 
eral languages,  to  converse  fluently 
by  touch  of  the  hand,  and  even  to 
speak  from  the  platform.  At  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Helen  Keller  won  her 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  graduated  ciun 
laude. 

It  was  a  miracle,  not  of  power 
alone,  nor  of  science,  but  of  science 
and  power  inspired  by  that  which 
is  supreme  over  both.  Greater  love 
hath  no  woman  than  this — that  she 


ence  at  this  institute  that  Anne  pre- 
pared herself  to  solve  Helen's  in- 
soluble problem. 

For  many  years,  the  two  wo- 
men were  united  by  what,  surely, 
has  been  the  strangest  and  most 
intimate  of  bonds.  Anne  existed  in 
order  that  Helen  might  perceive. 
Helen  could  only  perceive  so  long 
as  Anne  was  her  companion.  The 
spectacle  of  Anne's  devotion  as  she 
sat  nauseated  while  Helen's  eager 
fingers  probed  the  inside ,  of  her 
mouth  in  search  for  the  secret  of 
speech  is  unforgetable.  For  all 
time  to  come,  here  will  be  a  scene 
that  transcends  the  sermons  which 
are  preached  upon  it. 

Yet  the  two  women,  thus  inti- 
mately associated,  offered  a  star- 
tling contrast.  A  Southern  girl  by 
her  father  and  inheriting  the  blood 


Helen  Keller  and  Her  Teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Today. 
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lay  down  her  life  for  her  friend, 
and  such  is  the  love  that  emerges 
as  the  theme  of  this  book.  It  is  to 
the  selfless  devotion  of  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy  that  Helen  Keller  owes 
her  physical  and  cultural  emanci- 
pation. Of  Anne  SuUivan,  the  ven- 
erable Whittier  said  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler, "She  is  thy  spiritual  liberator." 

"Shy  as  a  chipmunk,"  Anne  has 
been  content  that  the  limelight 
should  fall  alone  on  Helen.  With 
pertinacious  self-effacement,  Anne 
refused  honorary  degrees,  and 
when  a  friendly  pressure  imposed 
such  a  distinction  upon  her,  she 
was  content  that  the  pnpU,  not  the 
teacher,  should  attract  the  report- 
ers. "Even  at  my  coronation,"  she 
remarked,  "Helen  is  queen,"  nor 
did  Anne  complain.  Like  a  duchess 
curtseying  at  court,  she  robed  her 
pride  In  a  gorgeous  humility. 

Of  Anne,  we  have  here  precisely 
the  biography  that  was  needed.  Not 
by  a  syllable  does  Miss  Braddy  de- 
tract from  Miss  Keller's  unique  dis- 
tinction.    But    the    perspective    is 
changed    and,    as    we    think,    the 
judgment    of    posterity    is    antici- 
pated.   By    an    incidental   allusion, 
Miss  Braddy  herself  illustrates  the 
point.    She  writes  of  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe  as  "one  whose  reputation, 
which  always  lagged  behind  his  ac- 
complishment, was  dwarfed  by-  that 
of  his  wife,  which  always  ran  far 
ahead  of  what  she  had  achieved." 
Every  one  knows  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the   Republic"   that   she  wrote. 
Few   remember   the   Perkins   Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,   over  which  he  j 
presided.    Yet  it  was  by  her  experi- 
of  the  Adams   family  through  her 
mother,  Helen  Keller  was  brought 
up,  a  lady,  in  a  home  where  there 
was  influence  and  affluence.    About 
her   personality,   there   is   not   and 
never    has   been    anything   of   the 
abnormal.    In  body  and  mind,  herl 
vigor  is  above  the  average.    In  herl 
tours    she    braves    the    terrors    of 
trains  and  hotels.  She  rides  a  horse. 
She  was  born  with  all  the  usual  in- 
stincts, the  usual  faculties  and  the 
usual  perception  of  form,  color  and 
sound.     What  happened  to  her  at 
the  age  of  19  months  was  an  "acute 
congestion     of    the     stomach     and 
brain"  that,  as  it  were,  broke  the 
wires.     There    was    physical    and 
acoustic     disconnection,     and     the 
calamity  occurred  before  the  child 
had   learned   the   artifice   of   com- 
munication that  we  call  language. 
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THE  DEAF -BLIND. 

By  SELWYN  OXLEY, 

Hon.  Sec.  &  Librarian  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  for  the  Deaf,  Deaf-BHnd,  and  Hard  of  Hearing. 
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We  all  realise  how  awful  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
totally  blind,  whilst  many  of  us  are  just  beginning 
to  realise  that  total  deafness  is  worse  still.  Yet 
how  few  of  us  can  at  all  conceive  what  the  double 
disability  of  deafness  and  blindness  means;  yet 
their  number,  in  this  land  alone,  runs  into  thous- 
ands. 

The  greatest  problem  that  has  to  be  faced  in 
their  case,  is  that  of  absolute  loneliness  and 
isolation,  in  which  their  days  must  necessarily 
be  spent. 

The  first  difficulty  which  at  once  presents 
itself  to  us  is  that  of  communication  or  means 
of  reaching  their  minds. 

To  do  this  they  should  be  taught  the  Deaf 
Manual  Alphabet,  as  well  as  Braille,  Moon,  or 
other  allied  systems  that  may  be  in  use  among 
the  Blind  and  Deaf.  In  using  the  Manual  alpha- 
bet, the  usual  practice  is  to  take  the  hand  of  the 
blind-deaf  person  into  your  own,  and  spell  your 
sentences  on  it  as  quickly  as  is  found  mutually 
convenient  and  is  productive  in  getting  suitable 
replies  from  the  one  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Blind-Deaf,  the  fact  is 
frequently  overlooked  that  they  are  even  more 
sensitive  to  vibration  than  either  the  Deaf  or 
Blind,  and  consequently  seem  to  note  things  that 
most  of  us  are  inclined  to  ignore.  Accordingly 
they  need  exceptionally  gentle  and  considerate 
treatment  or  they  will  never  be  understood  by 
those  who  undertake  to  help  them. 


A  specially  valuable  aid  are  the  visits  of  truly 
sympathetic  friends.  Work  of  this  kind  is  already 
being  undertaken  by  the  members  of  Toe  H.  and 
similar  societies. 

The  Blind-Deaf  are  most  glad  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  other  Blind-Deaf  friends,  so  that  they 
may  correspond  with  one  another,  and  workers 
should  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  suitable 
Braille  writing  paper  and  other  appliances  needed 
for  their  comfort  in  this  respect. 

They  always  welcome  some  suitable  little  gifts, 
such  as  the  latest  copy  of  the  Braille  newspaper, 
cigarettes,  fruit  and  sweets,  &c.,  &c. 

When  possible,  suitable  pastimes  should  be 
encouraged.  Where  feasible,  they  should  be 
granted  the  companionship  of  an  animal;  say, 
a  cat  or  a  dog,  which  latter  can  be  trained  to  be 
of  real  use  to  them  in  their  out-of-door  walks, 
etc. 

Various  work  is  now  being  done  for  these 
doubly  handicapped  people  by  such  societies  as 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  The  Royal 
Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  The  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers'  League;  The  Guild  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley;  The  Guild  of  St.  John  for  the  Blind, 
etc.,  etc.,  who  have  at  various  times  perfected 
several  special  machines  for  communicating  with 
them  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  supplies  books  in 
Braille,  which  can   be  obtained  and  sent  at  the 


reduced  Blind  Postal  Rate.  They  are  also  visited 
by  expert  Home  teachers  of  the  Blind,  Chaplains, 
Christian  Welfare,  and  Lady  Workers  of  various 
Deaf  (or  in  some  cases  Blind)  Societies.  The 
former,  in  London  and  other  cities,  arrange  social 
parties,  followed  often  by  a  short  religious  ser- 
vice. For  the  Blind-Deaf,  at  various  centres  of 
missionary  work.  There  is,  in  the  London  area, 
a  specially  appointed  Lady  Worker  to  deal  with 
this  work.  The  Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley 
for  the  Deaf,  Deaf-Blind  and  Hard  of  Hearing, 
assists  by  sending  a  motorcar,  from  time  to  time, 
to  collect  and  conduct  the  guests  to  the  Centre 
for  tea,  games,  talk,  and  religious  service,  after 
which  it  takes  them  home  again. 

It  also  files  in  its  Library  at  "Ephphatha" 
House,  Ealing,  W.5,  all  books,  magazines,  pamph- 
lets and  other  data  bearing  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  this  important  branch  of  Deaf-Blind  work. 

Occasionally  the  Deaf-Blind  are  taken  out  for 
a  country  drive  by  car,  or  entertained  to  tea  by 
outside  friends  or  by  the  Guild  itself.  Another 
useful  work  that  they  do  is  to  take  Deaf-Blind 
persons  from  their  own  homes  or  from  institutes 
to  such  excellent  centres  as  St.  Raphael's  Home 
for  the  Blind  at  St.  Albans.  This  splendid  home 
is  run  by  St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind,  which 
does  definite  church  work  for  the  blind-deaf 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  work  of  this  Society  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly,  for  not  only  do  they  help  the 
blind  and  the  deaf-blind,  but  they  also  encourage 
them  to  help  others  who  may  be  even  more 
handicapped  than  themselves,  such  as  the  mental- 
deaf,  to  whom  the  lady  members  of  the  whole 
Home  have  acted  as  kindly  and  able  hostesses. 
Further  pioneer  experiments  of  this  type  are 
being  tried  out  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  12^Gower 
Street,  near  New  Oxford  Street  (Sec:  A.  J. 
Story,  Esq.),  are  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in 
having  two  Deaf-Blind  twins  educated  at  one  of 
our  well-known  East  Anglian  Institutions. 

In  some  cases,  as  at  Leeds,  Old  Trafford, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Gorleston-on-Sea,  in  Ceylon  and 
Tasmania,  etc.,  etc.,  education  for  the  Deaf  as 
well  as  for  the  Blind  is  conducted  at  one  and  the 
same  school  or  institution,  as  is  also  Adult  Work 
at  Chester  and  Leeds,  with  useful  results.  There 
is  a  special  department  for  the  training  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  at  the  well-known  Leatherhead  Blind 
Institution. 

The  aims  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League  (Hon.  Sec. :  Mrs.  Lee,  55,  Sandford  Road, 
Morley,  Birmingham)  are  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  Deaf-Blind  in  any  possible  way,  especially  by 
giving  them  opportunities  for  social  intercourse, 
and  by  correspondence  in  Braille,  to  interest  the 
public  on  their  behalf,  and  to  provide  a  Holiday 
Home  for  the  use  of  its  members ;  and  its  motto 
is:  "Mutual  Aid,  Joy  in  Fellowship."     This  work 


is  being  progressively  carried  out  and  extended 
by  means  of  groups  which  are  worked  by  their 
own  stewards;  most  of  the  Deaf-Blind  them- 
selves thus  going  far  to  make  those  who  are 
Blind-Deaf  help  their  fellow-handicapped  breth- 
ren. 

In  going  over  the  past  history  of  the  Blind- 
Deaf,  many  notable  cases  readily  occur  to  ones 
mind,  such  as  Laura  Bridgeman ;  and,  more 
recently,  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  in  the  U.S.A.;  Rana 
Kaota  (Scandinavia),  Marie  Heutin  (France), 
Pyrari  (at  Palamcotta  Deaf  School,  under  Miss 
F.  Swainson,  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.);  Mary  Jane, 
who  lived  in  a  West  of  England  Workhouse, 
but  none  the  less  was  the  pioneer  of  the  late 
Canon  Bullock  Webster's  Ordination  Training 
Fund,  which  has  now  reached  a  total  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  from  the  very 
small  beginning  of  a  5/-  gift,  thus  proving  what 
seemingly  little  things  and  humble  gifts  can  do, 
when  rightly  given,  used  and  developed ;  the  late 
Mr.  Brodie  (of  Edinburgh) ;  Mr.  John  Kemp  (of 
S.  London),  the  talented  Deaf-Blind  artist;  etc. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  much  has  been,  is 
being,  and  remains  to  be  done  for  these  Deaf- 
Blind  folk.  A  typical  example  of  individual  help 
and  practical  Christianity  was  that  which  was 
recently  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Raper,  A.K.C., 
(Warden  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
and  Chaplain  and  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  for  over 
56  years  at  Edinburgh,  Stoke-on-Trent,  South 
London,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Guildford);  when 
living  at  New  Maiden,  in  Surrey,  he  used  to  call 
regularly  on  a  Deaf-Blind  lady  in  the  district, 
and  take  her  to  the  Parish  Church  for  Holy 
Communion,  which  he  interpreted  to  her  on  her 
hands,  despite  he  himself  being  very  deaf  and 
only  following  the  service  with  considerable 
difficulty.  It  is  in  such  ways,  or  others,  that  are 
put  in  our  direct  path  that  the  lot  of  these  doubly 
handicapped  folk  can  be  greatly  alleviated  and 
eased. 

This  paper  is,  we  fully  realise,  a  hasty  and 
scrappy  surve}'  of  the  subject,  and  put  together 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  draw  greater  public  inter- 
est and  sympathy  towards  a  far  too  little  known 
and  rather  neglected  class  of  community. 

Further  information  will  gladly  be  given  by 
Mr.  Selwyn  Oxiey,  Hon.  Sec.  Guild  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  "  Ephphatha"  House,  5,  Grange  Road, 
Ealing,  W.5  ;  also  the  Sec,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l  ;  or  Miss 
Light,  Hon.  Sec.  St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Rutland  Road,  Maidenhead  ;  Miss  Lucas,  Blind- 
Deaf  Lady  Worker  for  the  R.A.D.  &  D.,  413, 
Oxford  Street,  W.l  ;  or  by  other  Societies,  Head- 
masters of  Blind  or  Deaf  Schools,  and  Missioners 
to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  throughout  these  islands; 
and  handbooks  of  work  done  by  many  of  the 
above  Societies  are  obtainable  (possibly  at  a 
small  charge  for  them). 
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Aniae  Sullivan  ^4acy  and  Helen  Keller  in  1893. 


Anne,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
up  as  "a  castaway,"  eking  out  a 
bare  existence  "on  the  edge  of  the 
[Irish]  famine."  Of  the  hardships 
of  her  girlhood,  we  have,  in  these 
pages,  a  fascinating,  if  tragic,  ac- 
count. With  a  drunken  father  and 
a  crippled,  tuberculous  mother,  the 
family  of  recent  immigrants  proved 
that  the  curse  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty. 

The  mother  died,  and  "the  devil 
was  invited  to  choke  an  children 
who  lifted  their  voices  above  a 
whisper."  There  was  "no  money 
for  the  burial  robe"  or  for  the  fu- 
neral, and  "no  one  knows  truly 
where  Alice — the  mother— is  buried." 

In  a  Black  Maria,  Anne  was  taken 
to  an  almshouse  where,  amid 
wrecks  of  htimanity,  she  grew  up, 
an  illiterate.  But  there  was  that 
about  her  which  compelled  atten- 
tion. "She'll  be  walking  out  of  here  i 
one  day, ' '  they  said  to  tease  her,  i 
"on  the  arm  of  the  Kmperor  of 
Penzance" — the  Elmperor  of  Pen- 
zance being  a  crazy  boy  who  cleaned 
the  paths.  Such  a  boy,  suddenly 
turning  dangerous,  nearly  cost  Aune 
her  life. 


There  were  strange  tales  of  the 
ahnshouse.    "Dead  bodies,"  people 
declared,  "were  sold  for  bookbind- 
ing and  shoe  leather,"  and  Anne's 
one  hope  was  in  the  visit  of  an  in- 
vestigator.   Seeing  him,   she  cried, 
"Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Sanborn;  I  want 
to  go  to  school,"  and  it  was  realized 
then  that  she  was  fighting  blind- 
ness.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Pei^ 
kins    Institute    and    set    to    weave 
mats.  A  girl  of  14,  she  had  to  read 
with  her  fingers— and  only  after  an 
operation   could   she   use   her   eyes. 
"My    mind,"    she    says,    "was    a 
question  mark,  my  heart  a-frustra- 
tion";    but  amid  smoldering  revolt 
against  her  fate,  she  found  an  out- 
let   in    loving-kindness.     Centuries 
ago   monks    in   Spain,    pledged    to 
silence,    perfected    a    manual    lan- 
guage.   At  the  institute  there  was 
a  blind,  deaf,  mute  girl  called  Laura 
Bridgman — described     by     Dickens 
as    a     "gentle,     tender,     guileless, 
grateful-hearted  being"— who  could 
interpret  the  manual  language  by 


her  sense  of  touch.  In  order  to  talk 
to  Laura,  Anne  learned  the  lan- 
guage. She  anticipated  the  gener- 
ous zeal  of  President  Neilson  of 
Smith  College  who,  as  professor  at 
Radcliffe,  was  to  learn  the  mianual 
language  In  order  to  instruct  Helen 
Keller. 

It  was  with  this  equipment  that 
Anne,  as  "a  Yankee  grirl,"  was  In- 
vited to  care  for  the  girl  down 
South.  She  foimd  a  child  not  only 
afflicted  by  an  appalling  calamity 
but  spoilt  by  indiUgence  and,  at 
table,  devouring  her  food  like  a 
wild  wolf. 

By  a  marvelous  insight  into  the 
morale  of  her  pupil,  Anne  compelled 
Helen  to  understand  clearly  that  a 
little  girl,  even  if  she  be  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  must  behave.  Slowly  but 
surely,  Helen's  violence  of  rebellion 
against  a  terrible  fate  was  over- 
come by  Anne's  sympathy,  fortified 
by  patience  and  authority.  Life  for 
Helen  might  be  limited.  But  life 
was  still  worth  living  as  it  should 
be  lived. 

According  to  the  French  proverb, 
it  is  the  first  step  that  matters. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  this  first  step  of 
which  the  record  is  incomplete. 
The  contact  of  Anne  Sullivan  with 
Helen  Keller  was  a  kind  of  wire- 
less. We  cannot  explain  it.  The 
impression  is  created  that  an  ele- 
ment in  the  communication  may 
have  been  thought  transference. 
What  did  emerge  was  a  progress' 
I  from  the  use  of  signs— like  "the! 
I  motions  of  cutting  bread  and 
spreading  it"  as  a  request  for  bread 
and  butter— to  an  understanding  of 
simple  words.  Helen  Keller  had 
passed  from  the  symbolism  of  the 
animal  kingdom  into  the  language 
of  the  human  family. 

What  she  means  by  words  is  still 
an  interesting  matter  for  specula- 
tion. At  the  outset,  she  used 
"milk"  for  mug  and  "mug"  for 
nnilk- a  mistake  that  could  be  and 
was  corrected  by  touch.  But  what 
about  color?  Helen  knows  that 
some  roses  are  red  and  that  other 
roses  are  yellow.  But  how  can  we 
ever  find  out  whether  the  adjec- 
tives, red  and  yellow,  mean  to  her 
what  they  mean  to  us?  How  do 
we  know  that  they  mean  to  one 
person  with  sight  what  they  mean 
to  another?  In  Helen's  case,  are 
we  or  are  we  not  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  a  subconscibus  memory 
of  infantile  impressions  survives 
within  her  from  the  inarticulate 
months  of  her  seeing  and  hearing 
babyhood  ? 

To  her  finger-tips,  Helen  is  an 
aristocrat.  But  it  is  denied  that 
her  hands  are  exceptional.  Most  of 
us,  it  is  said,  only  use  one-tenth  of 
our  faculties.  If  Helen's  touch 
yields  sight  and  sound  to  her,  it  isi 
only  because,  like  a  surgeon,  a  vio-l 
linist  or  a  watchmaker,  she  has 
stimulated  and  refined  her  sense  ,  .^ 
of  feeling  to  the  full  ^ 
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Fascist  Italy  Instructs  its  Future  Soldiers 

f: 

Una  sentinella 
alpina. 


Per  I'Jtalia   nostra: 

Reproduced  Prom  "Sillabario  e  Piccole  Letture,"  Roms  Cld,      Cltt,      Cld,      AlAxA  , 

From  the  First  Primer 

These  Are  Typical  Illustrations  That  Extol  the  Military'  and   Encourage    Italian    Children    to    Gel    Mili- 
tarism in  Their  Hearts.  To  the  Left  "An  Alpine  Sentinel"  Is  Shown  Keeping  His  Vigil  in  the  Alps,  and 
to  the  Right  a  Balilla  Boy  of  Eight  Giving  the  Prescribed  Fascist  Salute ;  the  Words  Beneath  Are  "For 
Our  Italy,  Eia'  Eia!    Eia!   Alala!"   the  "Hip-Hip-Hooray"  of  Modern   Italy. 

Military  Training  for  Boys 

In  Italy  Stirs  Helen  Keller 

Shocked  at  Ministerial  Decree  Beginning  Instruction 

at  8  as  Teaching  'Hate  and  Conquest' — Italian 

School  Primer  Filled  With  Militarism 


Criticism  of  the  Italian  edict  draft- 
ing 8-year-old  Italians  for  com- 
pulsory military  instruction  is  given 
by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
j London.  She  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"His  latest  order  turns  Italy  into 
a  vast  military  gymnasium.  It  is  too 
shocking  for  words  to  think  that 
little  Italian  children  are  being 
thrown  into  military  life  and  taught 
hate  and  conquest.  Mussolini  must 
not  forget  that  he  who  lives  by  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Miss  Keller  referred  to  the  decree 
j  just  approved  by  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil  presided  over  by  II  Duce,  stating 
I  that  "the  functions  of  citizen  and 
j  soldier  are  inseparable  in  the  Pas- 
I  cist  state"  and  that  "military  in- 
I  struction  is  an  integral  part  of  na- 
tional education." 


The  Decree 

It  has  been  decreed  that  military 
instruction  shall  be  iiiiparted  to  all 
Italian  youths  from  the  age  of  8 
years  and  continuing  through  their 
schooling  and  into  the  compulsory 
military  service  in  the  army  or  navy. 
This  comprises  the  Fascist  Balilla  for 
boys  from  8  to  14  years  of  age,  which 
is  really  a  militarized  Boy  Scouts. 
From  14  to  18  boys  '^'ill  be  in  the 
Avanguardista  organization,  known 
also  as  Youths  of  Combat.  Prom  18 
to  21  all  younfi  men  are  to  serve  in 
the  Fascist  militia.  Men  who  have 
passed  their  military  service  will  be 
subject  to  discipline  and  duty  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  33,  as 
[reservists. 


In  its  announcement  the  council's 

decree  as  trantmitted  to  the  Monitor 

stated  that  "tne  purpose  of  the  first 

stage    of    con-.pulsory     pre-rnilitary 

training  is  to  give  boys  a  passion  for 

j  military  life  through  frequent  con- 

1  tacts  with  the  armed  forces  whose 

[  glories    and    traditions   will   be    in- 

I  voked." 

Militaristic  Primer 
The  extent  to  which  pre-military 
training  is  carried  on  in  Fascist  Italy 
is  indicated  by  examination  of  the 
primer  or  First  Reader  prescribed  for 
use  of  the  schools  of  Italy.  This  book 
is  full  of  the  military  and  frequently 
shows  the  youngsters  of  the  Balilla  in  i 
uniform  and  saluting,  and  there  are  j 
pictures  of  groups  of  soldiers,  as  well 
a::  Alpine  sentinels,  II  Duce.  himself 
(with  a  special  "Viva  il  Duce!")  and 
the  fasces  symbolic  of  the  Fascist 
rule,  with  this  significant  printing: 
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'The  Fasces:  How  well  the  chil- 
dren know  it.  They  see  it  in  school 
and  at  home;  they  see  it  in  miniature 
in  their  Daddy's  buttonhole,  and  as 
Mamma  sews  it  o.^  his  clothes.  All 
children  of  Italy  are  little  Fascisti. 
They  love  the  King,  they  love  II  Duce. 
They  have  learned  to  sing  the  songs 
of  the  country  and  to  repeat 
gayly:  'Youth,  youth,  Springtime  ot 
Beauty,' "  The  quotation  is  from 
"Giovinezza,"  the  marching  song  of 
the  Fascisti. 

To  the  Soldiers! 

Finally  there  is  a  special  section 
devoted  to  the  soldiers,  with  a  group 
ot  marchers  in  uniform  at  the  top 
and  the  steel  helmet  of  the  army  at 
the  end.  This  reads  as  follows:  ■ 
"The  Soldiers 

"A  group  of  boys  are  playing  in  a 
park. 

"An  old  man,  seated  on  a  curbing, 
is  enjoying  the  first  sun  of  spring. 

"Military  music  is  heard.  Soldiers 
are  marching  through  the  square; 
it's  a  company  of  infantry. 

"The  old  man  turns  around  and 
watches.  Even  he  steps  out  briskly, 
when  the  trumpet  of  his  regiment 
blares  out. 

"The  boys  range  themselves  at  the 
iron  gate  and  unite  the  gay  sound 
of  their  voices  with  the  military 
music. 

"They  say  among  themselves: 

"'I'm  going  to  be  a  Bersagliero; 
the  Bersaglieri  are  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  infantry.' 

"  'I  want  to  be  in  the  navy. 

"  'I'll  be  an  Alpino.' 

"  'I'm  going  to  be  an  aviator.' 

"And  they  watch  the  gray- green 
ranks,  which  are  disappearing,  and 
accompany  the  soldiers  with  their 
hopes. 

"Continue  to  think,  little  ones,  of 
the  soldier's  uniform — which  seems 
to  you  the  most  beautiful;  but  re- 
member always  that  whether  on  the 
earth,  in  the  sea  or  in  the  air,  you 
will  be  first  of  all  Italian  soldiers! 
And  you  must  become  soldiers  of 
the  country,  whatever  branch  of 
service  you  choose:  strong  Alpini, 
defending  the  gates  of  Italy;  skillful 
artillery  men,  handling  the  cannons; 
bold  and  swift  cavalry  men;  daring 
Bersaglieri,  like  Benito  Mussolini; 
valorous  infantry  men,  like  the  King 
—that's  what  you  must  be!" 


Two  women  educators,  Helen 
Keller,  born  blind  and  mute,  who , 
years  ago  was  taught  to  read  the 
Braille  system  and  to  speak 
thi-ough  the  fingertips,  and  Mrs.  { 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  now  Hearing 
blindness,  came  down  the  gangway 
of  the  United  States  liner  Pres- 
ident Harding  Friday.  Mrs.  Macy's 
sight  has  been  failing  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  during  the  last 
year  she  has  been  in  the  anomal- 
ous position  of  being  taught  by 
her  own  famous  pupil. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  is  68,  had  been 
living  in  seclusion  with  Miss  Keller 
and  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  the  lat- 
ter's  companion  and  secretary,  in 
an  old  Scottish  farm  house  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Inverness. 

Both  women  had  been  reported 
in  ill  health  during  their  stay  in 
Scotland,  but  they  returned  well 
and  strong  again  and  ready,  as 
Miss  Keller  said  several  times 
through  her  interpreter.  Miss 
Thompson,  "ready  to  carry  on  to- 
gether in  work  for  the  sightless." 

They  remained  in  their  cabin  on 
the  President  Harding  for  almost 
an  hour  after  the  liner  had  docked, 
waiting  for  the  baggage  depart- 
ment of  the  company  to  assemble 
their  luggage  together  on  the  pier, 
and  then  they  came  down  the 
gangway  together,  aided  by  friends 
■who  had  come  to  the  pier  to  meet 
them. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  second  only  to  her 
ever-present  plans  for  helping 
others  who  cannot  see,  was  "a 
sense  of  dismay"  at  the  turn  of 
events  in  Europe.  'While  in  London 
a  few  weeks  ago  she  issued  a 
statement  rebuking  Premier 
Mussolini  for  his  plan  to  impress 
8-year-old  youths  into  military 
service,  and  also  commented  on 
conditions  in  Germany  where,  it 
was  reported,  her  own  books  had 
found  their  way  to  the  literary 
bonfires  of  a  year  ago. 

With  her  fingers  moving  with  al- 
most incredible  speed  against  Miss 
Thompson's  fingers  and  ■  lips,  she 
said  she  wondered  what  fate  could 
be  in  store  for  a  country  which 
had  failed  to  "learn  from  history." 

"It  fills  me  with  dismay,"  she 
said,  "these  children  being  taught 
war  and  hate  when  their  first  im- 
pressions should  be  those  of  love, 
'  joy  and  friendliness  with  every 
one. 

"I  cannot  figure  out  what  true 
greatness  can  await  Italy  in  the 
futiire,  since  those  who  take  the 
sword  perish  by  the  sword. 

"Italy,  it  seems,  has  learned 
'nothing  from  Roman  history  or 
from  the  great  war." 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have 
Sbeen  together  for  forty-eight  years. 
When  the  liner  docked  Mrs.  Macy 
was  disinclined  to  occupy  the  cen- 
ter of  attention  with  her  pupil  and 
teacher.  She  said  only  that  it  was 
true  she  could  read  no  longer  and 
that  she  probably  would  become 
blind. 

"Even  I,"  Mrs.  Macy  said,  "have 
had  no  idea  that  blindness  could 
be  such  an  affliction." 

Miss  Keller  said  she  would  go  to 
her  home  in  Forest  Hills. 
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It  was  fing^ers  thus  trained  that 
were  dedicated  to  the  further  ath- 
letic of  "hearing"  speech  by  touch, 
not  merely  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,  but  on  the  throat,  and, 
having  reached  this  point,  Helen 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  she 
bad  herself  reproduced  the  sounds 
that  she  could  never  hear.  While 
her  enunciation  may  be  out  of  the 
ordinary,   she   is  no  longer  dumb. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Anne  Sul- 
livan, with  her  weak  eyes,  im- 
paired health  and  memory  of  a 
cruel  childhood,  prostrated  her 
very  soul  before  the  footstool  of  her 
own  creation — the  radiant  and  im- 
mortal Helen.  As  long  as  strength 
and  eyesight  i>ermitted,  Anne  has 
refused  to  be  anything  save  Helen's 
alter  ego. 

Miss  Braddy  asks  the  searching 
question  concerning  Anne  and 
Helen — "whether  it  was  worth  while 
for  one  person  so  to  submerge  her- 
self in  another,"  and  she  tells  us 
that  "the  question  is  sometimes 
answered  in  the  negative."  A  wo- 
man is  more  than  a  receiver  and 
transmitter  of  perceptions.  Within 
what  Bunyan  called  ear-gate  and 
jeye-gate — closed  or  open— she  is, her- 
iSelf.  Anne  and  Helen,  holding 
hands,  emerge  ultimately  as  indi:- 
viduals.  Let  her  try  her  hardest, 
Anne  could  not  utterly  surrender 
herself,  nor  could  Helen  accept 
such  a  surrender.  All  of  us  are 
more  than  we  can  ever  give  or 
receive. 

Clearly  there  was  that  genius  in 
Anne  which  belongs  to  the  race 
as  a  whole,  and  her  marvelous 
faculties  should  have  been  used  to 
promote  the  liberation,  not  of  one 
Helen  Keller,  but  of  all  Helen 
Kellers,  and  to  solve  the  problem 
that  still  faces  the  thousands  of 
afflicted.  Anne  helped  to  raise 
money.  But  she  had  that  in  her 
which  no  money  can  ever  buy.  In 
late  life,  she  begged  for  another 
pupil,  and  one  was  discovered. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
sequel  to  Anne's  success  worked 
out  wholly  for  the  best.  Financially 
and  otherwise,  a  superb  situation 
was  handled  less  with  sagacity 
than  as  a  sensation.  People  rushed 
to  see  and  hear  Helen  Keller,  and 
she  was  presented— none  too  suc- 
cessfully—on the  screen. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  marriage 

between   Anne    Sullivan   and    John 

Macy,    the    writer,    was    wrecked. 

I  Neither  he  nor  any  man — as  Miss 

!  Braddy  hints-r^ould  have  survived 

I  the    palpitating    peripatetics    into 

which  Anne  and  Helen,  living  in 
'  Pullmans,  plunged  headlong.  And 
i  there    were    other    complications. 

There  was  the  Lawrence  strike.  It 
i  drew  Macy  into  socialism  and  Macy 

drew  Helen  after  him,  and  subse- 
quently Anne,  his  wife. 


Whatever  be  the  merits  of  social- 
ism and  the  Lawrence  strike,  it  was 
a  pity.  What  was  meant  for  man- 
kind became  the  missile  of  a  party. 
The  emancipation  of  Helen  Keller 
was  not  from  an  economic  system. ; 
It  was  from  a  physical  disability, 
and  this  was  the  emancipation  that 

alone  made  her  important  to  the 
historian. 

This  is  a  fine  book.  It  teUs  of  a 
fine  life.  But  it  leads  us  onward 
into  a  deepening  twilight.  The 
faith  that  removed  mountains  from; 
the  path  of  Helen  Keller  flinches ' 
at  an  ordeal  more  exacting  even 
than  hers.     Anne  writes: 

Is  any  old  person  really  happy?  / 
I  wonder.     Of  course,  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  but  if  they  ever  re-   ! 
member    what    they    were    like   j 
once,  they  must  shudder  inward-   j 
ly.     I   hate   growing   old.      Only   ; 
youth   and   life   at   full   tide   are 
beautiful.     A    less    brutal     deity 
would    have    decreed     that     life 
should  end  with  the  offspring,  as 
the  moth  dies  in  the  splendor  of 
its  beauty  when  it  has  laid  the 
eggs  of  future  moths. 

In  the  entire  range  of  literature 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover 
an  epilogue  so  bitter  as  this,  in- 
scribed on  the  printed  page  by  a 
hand  that  has  been  dedicated  to  a 
benevolence  so  continuously  forget- 
ful of  self.  For  Anne  Sullivan, 
Helen  Keller  as  a  religion  has  not 
been  enough. 

Faith,  after  all,  is  what  stands 
the  ultimate  test,  and  for  all  time 
Anne's  question  was  answered  by 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  when,  in  the 
words  of  Browning,  he  uttered  his 
soliloquy: 

Grow  old  alons,^oith  me! 
The  heat  is  yet  to  be. 
The   last   of   life,   for   which   the 
first  was  made: 
Our  tim,es  are  tn  His  hand 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned. 
Youth  shows  but  half:  trust  Ood:    ; 
be  not  afraid." 

In  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who 
combines  the  strength  of  a  Flor- 
I  ence  Nightingale  with  the  sacrifice 
of  an  Edith  Cavell,  the  world  will 
acclaim  one  of  the  greatest  women 
of  all  times — one  who  found  her 
life  by  losing  it— nor  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  such  a  woman,  however 
"brutal"  may  be  her  "deity,"  will 
fail  to  know  herself  as  she  is 
known. 


HELP  THE  BLIND 


Mr*.  I^ugsley  to  Receive  Donations  in 
V  Local  Sector 

Helen  Keller,  who  has  been  spend- j 
ing  the  last  15  months  in  Scotland, 
and  who  is  fondly  remembered  by 
many  people  in  Riverhead  and  vicinity, 
who  saw  and  heard  her  when  she  was 
here  several  months  ago,  recently  re-i 
turned  to  America  with  the  sad  news 
that  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  is  no  longer  able  to  read,  and 
will  soon  be  totally  blind. 

From  her  home  in  Forest  Hills,  she 
is  directing  a  campaign  to  raise  funds 
through  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
to  supply  "talking  boolis,"  records  | 
which  contain  entire  novels  and  his- 
Itories,  to  the  blind.  ■  j 

Mrs.  George  E.  Pugsley  of  River- 
head,  head  of  the  local  committee  for^ 
Ithe  Foundation  suggests  that  dona- 
|tions  for  this  worthy  cause  be  left 
with  her,  and  she  will  forward  them 
|to  Foundation  headquarters. 
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HWO  BLIND  WOMEN 

The  return  of  Hellen  Keller  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  from  Scotland 
has  corroborated  a  story  broadcast 
last  winter  by  Alexander  Woolcott. 
He  told  with  deep  feeling  how  Anne 
Sullivan  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
had  opened  the  world  of  thought  and 
action  to  a  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
awakening  her  to  life  and  bringing 
out  her  genius;  and  how  in  the  teach- 
er's old  age  the  roles  had  been  re- 
versed. Anne  Sullivan  is  almost  com- 
pletely blind,  and  it  is  now  Helen  Kel-. 
ler  who  takes  care  of  her  and  keeps 
her  in  touch  with  the  world.  To  this 
task  the  former  pupil's  life  is  chiefly 
devoted,  though  she  still  finds  time 
for  a  remarkable  range  of  activities. 
I A  secretary,  Miss  Polly.  Thompson, 
I  now  furnishes  eyes  for  both. 

Was  there  ever  such  another  ex- 
ample in  the  world  as  this  friendship 
and  mutual  devotion  of  two  women? 
What  were  Damon  and  Pythias  in 
comparison  with  them? 

And  yet,  even  in  their  age — one  68 
and  the  other  well  on  toward  60— 
they  think  of  themselves  last.  Recov- 
ered from  their  recent  ill  health,  they 
are  planning,  Miss  Keller  says,  "ta^* 
carry  on  together  in  work  for  the' 
sightless." 


IP 
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TWO  BLIND  l^OMEN 

,  AThe  return  of  Helen  Keller  and  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  from  Scotland  has  corrob- 
orated a  story  broadcast  last  winter  byj 
^AJexander  Woollcott.  He  told  with  deep 
feeling  how  Anne  Sullivan  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  had  opened  the  world  of 
thought  and  action  to  a  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  girl,  awakening  her  to  life  and  bring- 
ing out  her  genius;  and  how  in  the  teach- 
er's old  age  the  roles  had  been  reversed. 
Anne  Sullivan  is  almost  completely  blind, 
and  it  is  now  Helen  Keller  who  takes  care 
of  her  and  keeps  her  in  touch  with  the 
world.  To  this  task  the  former  pupil's  life 
is  chiefly  devoted,  though  she  still  finds 
time  for  a  remarkable  range  of  activities. 
A  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  now 
furnishes  eyes  for  both. 

Was  there  ever  such  another  example 
in  the  world  as  this  friendship  and  mutual 
devotion  of  two  women?  What  were  Damon 
and  Pythias  in  comparison  with  them? 

And  yet,  even  in  their  age — one  68  and' 
the  other  well  on  toward  60 — they  think 
of  themselves  last.  Recovered  from  their 
recent  ill  health,  they  are  planning,  Miss 
Keller  says,  "to  cany  on  together  in  workj 
for  the  sightless."  -      -  - 
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TWO  BLIND  W(;»MEN  *  " 

The   return   of   Helen  Keller   and 
Anne   SuIUvan  Macy  from  Scotland 
has    corroborated   a   story   broadcast 
last   winter  by  Alexander  Woollcott. 
He  told  with  deep  feeling  how  Anne 
Sullivan   nearly   half   a   century   ago 
had  opened  the  world  of  thought  and  ■ 
action    to  a  blind,    deaf  and  dumb 
girl,  awakening  her  to  life  and  bring-  | 
ing  out  her  genius;  and  how  in  the 
teacher's  old  age  the  roles  had  been 
reversed.     Anne     Sullivan  is   almost 
completely  blind,  and  it  is  now  Helen 
Keller   who  takes   care   of   her   and 
keeps  her  in  touch  with  the  world.  1 
To  this  task  the  former  pupil's  life  ' 
is   chiefly   devoted,   though   she   still 
finds  time  for  a  remarkable  range  of 
activities.     A  secretary.     Miss   Polly  i 
Thompson,     now  furnishes  eyes  for 
both. 

Was  there  ever  such  another  exam- 
■pje  in  the  world  as  this  friendship 
anti  mutual  devotion  of  two  women? 
Vifhali  were  Damon  and  Pythias  in 
comparison  with  them? 

And  yet,  even  in  their  age — one  68 
and  the  other  well  on  toward  60 — they 
think  of  themselves  last.  Recovered 
from  their  recent  ill  health,  they  are 
"planning,  Miss  Keller  says,  "to  carry 
on  together  in  work  for  the  sightless." 


Helen  Keller,  whose  fight  against 
blindness  and  muteness  is  world- 
known,  on  her  return  from  Scotland 
where  she  was  recovering  her  health 
was  "dismayed"  by  the  trend  of  events 
in  Europe.  She  particularly  scored 
Mussolini  for  his  conscription  of  eight- 


Helen  Keller  "reading"  the  lips  of  a  friend 
with  her  fingers. 

year-old  boys  into  military  service. 
The  authoress  and  RadclifFe  college 
graduate  was  accompanied  by  her 
teacher  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  who  | 
now  nears  blindness  aiid  is  being 
taught  by  her  own  pupil  in  the  use 
of  the  Braille  system. 
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The  above  picture  of  Helen 
Keller  was  taken  when  the 
bust  of  her,  the  work  of  Count 
Hans-Albrecht    Harrach,     noted 


German  sculptor,  was  presented 
to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,   Inc. 


Helen  Keller  Rejoices 
hat  Aid  to  Helen  Seifert 


A 
being  done  for  little  Helen 
Siefert  has  kept  my  heart  light 
as  I  tunneled  through  a  moun- 
tain of  mail  that  accumulated 
while  I  was  away. 
Looking  Forward  to  Seeing  Her. 
"Your  wonderful  news  seems 
an  answer  to  my  prayers.  For 
years  and  years  I  have  tried  to 
enlist  people's  sympathy  for  the 
doubly-handicapped,  but  with- 
out much  success.  It  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  provide  special 
facilities  for  assisting  this  class 
of  unfortunate  children,  especial- 
ly in  this  country  where  they 
are  so  widely  scattered,  and  few 
schools  are  willing  to  undertake 
their  instruction.  My  heart  is  full 
of  gradtitude  to  The  World-Her- 
ald and  to  the  people  of  Omaha 
who  are  making '  it  possible  for 
Helen  to  be  taught.  I  rejoice  that 
she  is  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  where  I  spent  so 
many  happy  years  aS'  a  child 
with  mytoetev^d, teacher  who  re- 
ceived her  education  there.  I  am 


I 


The  response  of  World-Herald 
Treaders  to  the  appeal  for  a  fund 
to  educate  Nebraska's  deaf- 
blind  child,  Helen  Siefert,  "seems 
an  answer  to  my  prayers,"  Helen 
Keller  writes  in  a  letter  received 
today  by  Henry  Doorly,  publisher 
of  The  World-Herald. 

Miss  Keller   encloses   a  check 
for  one  himdred  dollars  for  the 
I  fund  from  the  Ajnerican  Founda- 
[  tion  for  the  Blind.     For  the  last 
I  several    years    Miss    Keller    has  ' 
Uevoted    her    entire    time    to    a 
campaign    to   raise    two   million 
I  dollars    for   the    Foundation. 
"Has   Kept   My   Heart   Light." 
Miss    Keller's    letter,    written 
shortly    after    her    return    from 
Scotland,  reads: 
"Dear  Mr.  Doorly: 
"I   have   received   few   letters 
in  my  Ufe  that  have  given  me 
more  genuine,  pleasure  than  the 
one  you  wrote  me.     It  has  not 
been  acknowledged  as  promptly 
as  it  deserves  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion  incidental    to    my    home-  !  lookmg  forward  to  seemg  Helen 
coming    after    15    months'     ab-  '  ^°°°-  They  tell  me  her  picture  is 
sence.     The  thought  of  what  is  T^'^y  attractive.  I  am  very  glad; 

for  good  looks  are  a  precious  as- 


^et.'e.s'peciaily  m^the  lives  of  the 
handicapped.      With   a   pleasing 
personality  and  intelligence,  her 
road    to    knowledge    should    be ' 
bright  and  full  of  interest.  May' 
the  Celestial  Bird  of  a  thousand 
songs  sing  music  into  the  silence 
about     her,     and     enchant     the 
shadows  into  blossoms  of  joy. 
.Signature  In  Blocl<  Letters. 
'  "I  remember  meeting  you  and 
Mrs.  Doorly  years  ago  when  our 
mutual  friend,  Lafayette  Young, 
brought     us     all     together     sc 
pleasantly.     It  is  delightful  that 
a  generous   deed  has   made  our 
paths  cross  again. 

"With     cordial     greetings     to. 
Mrs.     Doorly    and'  yourself,    in 
which     my     teacher     and     Miss 
Thompson  join,  I  am, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"HELEN  KELLER." 
The  letter  is  typed;  the  signa- 
ture, in  block  letters  written  over 
a    ruler,    in    Miss    Keller's    own 
hand. 

An  account  of  Helen  Siefert's 
progress,  by  her  teacher.  Miss 
Margaret  Hoshor,  appears  on 
Page  4  of  today's  paper.  Helen 
has_  learned  to  speak  her  first 
word,   "Mama." 
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Gives  Scholarship 

to  Girl  Scouts' 


(PhSto  b.v  A.   P..   Boston  Traveler) 
HELEN  KELLER 


MELEN  KELLER 
HONORS  SCOUTS 

IGrives  Girls'  Organization 

Fund  to  Train  Afflicted 

Children 

Girl  Scouting's  determination  to  make 
a  camper  and  a  craftswoman  of  once 
lonely,  crippled  little  girls  will  receive 
a  fresh  impetus  tomorrow  with  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  assembled  20th  an- 
nual Girl  Scout  convention  of  a  scholar- 
ship gift  from  Helen  Kellar. 

The  gift  of  the  great  woman  who,, 
though  able  neither  to  speak  nor  to 
hear,  nor  to  see,  has  achieved  promi- 
nence as  an  author,  will  pay  for  train- 
ing of  leaders  to  direct  "extension 
Scouting"  for  the  handicapped.  Two 
more  scholarships  will  be  announcea, 
one  given  by  John  H.  Hoover,  the  other 
an  anonymous  gift. 

"Extension  Scouting"  has  already  en- 
listed 122  troops  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  sanatoria.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Stevens 
of  Wellesley  Hills,  who  has  until  re- 
cently supervised  it,  declares  that  elim- 
ination   of    the    mental    hazard    which   __^ 

usually  accompanies  some  physical  de-/    Girl  Scout  pages  who  will  attend  the^ 

feet  has  been  its  most  noteworthy  re-jhonor    convention    guests    are:     Helen^ 

suit.  iMorin,  Helen  Flavin,  Josephine  Gallant, 

BROADWAY   TRAINING  Mildred   Doherty    Mary   Garvey,   Wini- 

.,,,.,  J  ,         ■       fred    Castanza,    Frances    Carlson,    Rae' 

Many  crippled  children  are  learning ,  Mercer,  Emily  Meserve,  Doris  Carlson, 
to  swim.  Infantile  paralysis  cases  are  jjjt^  Murphy,  Betty  Kilroe,  Mary  Uriot, 
being  taken  to  camps.  Children  crip-  Gertrude  Sinnett,  Nancy  Anderson,  Ann 
pled  m  one  arm  have  even  been  taught  Gould,  Caroline  Bigelow,  Marjoriei 
to  sew.  The  Girl  Scout  handbook  has  Gretch,  Grethe  Bierlich,  l-oris  Johnson,! 
been  published  in  Braille  and  also  In  Barbara  Camay,  Mary  Casey,  Mildred 
a  large-type  edition  for  the  "sight-sav-  Houde,  Elizabeth  Kinsman.  Suzanne 
mg  classes"  with  the  help  of  the  Amer-.HoUis,  Priscilla  Rabethge,  Mai-y  Eliza- 
ican  Red  Cross.  The  National  Society  beth  O'Hare  and  Ruth  Morgan.  Scouts 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  In-  Jean  Coleman,  Rabethge,  O'Hare,  Pris- 
ternational  Society  for  Crippled  Chil-  cilia  Bailey '  and  Morgan  will  present 
dren,  the  Volta  bureau  and  other'  or-;  flowers  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
ganizations  are  actively  co-operating.        honorary  president  and  chief  speaker  at 

Another  phase  of,  scouting  which  oc-1  tomorrow's  opening  session, 
cupied    attention    of    delegates    at   ses-;  not  art  r  rTTF«;T« 

sions  preliminary  to  tomorrow's  formal  xml^aaislii,  uunsis 

opening,  today,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  was  Mrs.  Edith  Thornton  Cabot  of  Provi- 
a  dra^.-atics  program  r.dvanced  by  Missj  dence,  chairman  of  the  regional  com- 
Oleda  '^".hro.iky,  drama  consultant  of^r^itipp  ^,,|  pnt^^rt^in  rpffinnnl  rhairmpnl 
the  Girl  Scouts.  Miss  Schrottky  has  ""'"ee,  will  entertain  regional  chairmen 
played  in  a  number  of  Broadway  hits  at  dinner  tonight  at  the  Hotel  Statler,| 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincetown.  ^^'^'^  ^'^'^'^  quests  will  adjourn  to  thej 
Players.  She  is  the  foster  mother  of|'  formal  reception  at  the  Isabella  Stew- 
Don  Shelton,  who  plays  "Arthur"  in  thel  art  Gardner  museum  at  which  Mrs. 
at7hf  P?ymou'th°''  °^  ""^^  -Wildemess"!  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  guest  of  honor. 

Miss  Schrottky  has  evolved  an  in-l  ^"-  Roosevelt  will  be  guest  of  honor 
I  genious  procedure  by  which  Scoutd  ^*  ^  luncheon  which  Mrs.  Nicholas  F. 
write  their  own  plays,  make  their  cos^  pa,dy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tumes  and  develop  their  own  acting  bjl  *°^S'  ■«""  ^'^^  at  the  ChUton  Club  to- 
means  of  a  close  study  of  undamentaj  mo^^^ow. 
human  reactions  in  their  own  homes,  ,,"•  ^'?„nt,n^ 
The  result,  she  observes,  has  been  the'  The  Boston  girl 
devel-  ---ent  of  an  actual  children'v^ 
theatre  which  in  many  instances  has 
provided  a  substitute  for  attendance  at 
objectionable  movies. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LEADS 

Scout  membership  has  increased  at 
a  pace  during  depression  years  that 
will  register  a  total  of  50  per  cent,  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  it  was  estimated. 
Membership  increase  for  1934  has  al- 
ready measured  14  per  cent.,  and  is 
expected  to  reach  18  per  cent,  by  the' 
end  of  December.  OfScial  paid  enroU-j 
ment  is  356,000,  with  the  largest  re-! 
gional  concentration  in  New  England. 


Brady's   guests    will   be:    Mrs.    Hoover. 

Valentine  Hollingsworth.  ch.airman  of 
_  ■  '  scout  council.  Mrs.  Edward 
C.  Donnell.v.  a  vice  chairman.  Mrs.  Barrett 
Wendall.  Mrs  Francis  J,  Sill  ol  Vyestboro. 
Mrs.  Cabot.  Mrs.  Frederick  Edey.  national 
president.  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Choate.  Mrs. 
Vance  C.  McCormack.  Mrs.  William  M. 
Clicster.  Mrs.  Louis  Guerincan.  Mrs.  Arthur 
"W.  Hartt.  Mrs.  Louis  Burlin£."hani.  vice- 
president  in  hat  order.  Mrs.  Edgar  Rickard, 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  secretary'. 
Miss  Josephine  Schaiu,  national  director,  and 
thes-^  directors: 


.\llcy  Mrs.  Ijro  Arn-ilcin.  Mrs.  Lee  Ashcr.itl 
^t''"-  S;  u-  ''!?*'""•  Mrs.  Frederick  II.  Brnoke: 
Mrs.  Waller  Tavanash.  Mrs,  B.  V.  Che.uhain 
Mrs.  Albert  H  Crosby.  Mrs.  Lyman  Delano, 
Mrs.  RicharrI  E.  Forrest,  Mrs.  Charles  Gar- 
li^f;  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbrelh,  .Mr-.  V  Hune 
Kellam.,  Mrs.  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Mr?  W  H 
McCnllongh,  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Newell  Mrs' 
P.  C.  Nicola.vsco.  Mrs.  Mahlon  D  Ogden! 
Mrs  Arthur  W.  Pat-e.  Miss  Llewellvn  Par- 
sons^ Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Peck.  Mrs  Clifford 
D.  Perkins.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Penn,  Mi^  Henr.v 
Pluhof,  Mrs,  Waller  N,  itothschild  .Mrs  p 
Louis  Slade.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Stevens  Mrs'. 
Paul  Shoiin.  Mrs.  hTomas  J  Wathon  Mrs 
A:,  *^-  ,y,''.'5.''  Mrs.  Sars-enl  H.  Wellman  Mrs! 
Giles  Whjtins.   Mrs.   Walter  A.    Yates 
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<   TWO  BLIND  WOMEN 


The  return  of  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sulli- 

an   Macy  from  Scotland  has  corroborated  a 

tory   .broadcast    last    winter    by    Alexander 

/Voolcott.      He    told    with    deep    feeling   how 

f\nne  Sullivan  nearly  half  a  centtir}-  ago  had 

opened  the  world  of  thought  and  action  to  a 

(blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  awakening  her  to 

■life  and  bringing  out  her  genius,  and  how  in 

'the  teacher's  old  age  the  roles  had  been  re- 
versed. Anne  Sullivan  is  almost  completely 
blind,  and  it  is  now  Helen  Keller  who  takes 

,care  of  her  and  keeps  her  in  touch  with  the 
world.  To  this  task  the  former  pupil's  life  is 
chiefly  devoted,  though  she  still  finds  time  for 

ia  remarkable  range  of  activites.     A  secretar}', 

'  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  now  furnishes  eyes  for 
both. 

,     Was   there   ever   such   another   example    in 

'the  world  as  this  friendship  and  mutual  de- 
votion of  two  women?  What  were  Damon 
and  Pythias  in  comparison  with  them? 

[•  And  yet,  even  in  their  age — oiie  68  and  the 
other  well  on  toward  60 — they  think  of  them- 
selves last.  Recovered  from  their  recent  ,ill 
health,  they  are  planning.  Miss  Keller  says, 
"to  carry  on  together  in  work  for  the  sight-^ 
less."— Berkelev  Gazette. 


1 


Helen  Keller 
Reading  a  Braille  Edition  of  the  Scriptures 

"Forty  yeai-s  long  I  have  loved  the 

word   of   God,    the   only   way   out   of 

the  dark." 
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blELEN  KELLER  RETURNS— Thy  famous  Helen  Keller,  blind  since 
|birth,  is  shown,  left,  with  her  lifelong  companion  and  teacher,  JMrs. 
Ann  Sullivan  Macy,  right,  arriving  in  New  Yorlc  after  a  lectui-e  tour 
in  Europe,    Mrs.  Macy  recently  became  blind  herself. 
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TWO  blind'women  ! 

5^'  jieturn    of    Helen    Keller   and 
11^   Sullivan   Macy   from   Scot- 

has  corroborated  a  story  broad- 

fcast  last  winter  by  Alexander  Wooll- 1 
cjicott.  He  told  with  deep  feelinR  how 
'i^jAnne  Sullivan  nearly  half  a  century 
'  ago  had  opened  the  world  of  thought 
and  action  to  a  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
girlTaWUlU'lUIiy  liyi-HeJife  and  bring- 
ing out  her  genius;  and  how  in  the 
teacher's  old  age  thi;  roles  had  been 
reversed.  Anne  Sullivan  id  almost 
completely  blind,  and  it  is  now  Helen 
Keller  who  takes  care  of  her  and 
keeps  her  in  touch  Avith  the  world.  To 
this  task  the  former  pupil's  life  is 
chiefly  devoted,  though  she  still  finds 
time  for  a  rem.arkablc  range  of  ac- 
tivities. A  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  now  furnishes  eyes  for 
both. 

Was  there  ever  such  another  .ex- 
ample in  the  world  as  this  friendship, 
and  mutual  devotion  of  two  women? 
What  were  Damon  and  Pythias  in 
comparison  witli  theifi? 

And  yet,  even  in  their  age— one  68 
and  the  other  well  on  toward  60— 
they  think  of  themselves  last.  Re- 
covered from  their  recent  ill  health 
they  are  planning,  Miss  Keller  says 
"to  carry  on  together  in  work  for  th 
sightless." 
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rOperate  on  Eye  of 
;   Helen  Keller's  Aide 

I  Surgeons    Start    Removal    of 
j         Cataract  to  Save  Mrs. 
I  Macy^s  Sight 

!  New  York,  Noi^.  28  (A.P.)— An  oi>era- 
ition  to  remove  a  cataract  froni  the  eye 
;of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  taught 
Helen  Keller,  was  perfoi-med  successfully 
today.  Her  secretai-y  said  her  physician 
was  "well  pleased,  and  hopeful  of  saving 
Mrs.  Macy's  eyesight."  A  more  serious 
operation  on  the  affected  eye  will  follow 
in  about  six  weeks,  the  physician  said.  . 
Mrs.  Macy  lost  sight  in  her  other  eye 
:five  3'ears  ago.  She  has  been  in  Doctors' 
■Hospital  for  five  weeks.  J 


PRECIOUS  EYES 

Several  months  ago  friends  of  Helen  Keller 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  Miss  Keller's  teacher  and  companion  for 
almost  fifty  years,  was  having  serious  trouble 
with  her  eyes.  The  two  women  were  then  liv- 
ing in  a  small  cottage  in  Scotland.  It  was  said 
that  Mrs.  Macy's  eyesight  had  become  so  poor 
that  it  was  of  little  use.  They  have  recently 
returned  to  New  York,  where  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Doctors'  Hospital  Mrs.  Macy  underwent 
a  preliminary  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  from  her  left  eye.  She  is,  it  seems, 
completely  blind  in  her  right. 

It  is  cruelly  ironic  that  the  woman  who  for 
60  long  has  been  the  guide  of  a  sightless  per- 
son should  suffer  the  same  deprivation  herself. 
Everybody  who  knows  the  inspiring  story  of 
the  two  women  hopes  that  the  eyes  which  have 
•erved  both  of  them  will  somehow  be  sftved. 
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A  HERO  OP  PEACE 


NEWS  columns  arc  often  filled  with  the 
blatant   mou things   of   self-advertising' 
political  hangers-on,  until  readers  lose  the 
perspective  of  what  is  real  news  about  sen- 
sible people  and  significant  events.  i 

In  obscure  sections  of  the  newspaper  may 
sometimes  be  found  incidents   that  are  of! 
more  importance  and  of  more  human  in- 
terest than  the  space  allotted  to  them.    Such 
a  paragraph  is  that  which  relates  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  teacher  I 
of  Helen  Keller,  and  her  friend  since  the 
childhood    of    the    deaf,    duiii]j__and  JBlind ' 
woman  genius. 

Mrs.  Macy's  life  has  heen  one  of  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  her  great  pupil.  .She 
led  Helen  Keller  out  of  the  darkness  that 
■would  have  shrouded  her  bright  intellect, 
and  hy  her  own  particular  genius  of  under- 
standing, and  skill  in  teacliing  she  demon- 
strated that  the  almost  impossible  barriers 
of  natural  handicaps  may  be  overcome. 

Mrs.  Macy  now  in  her  advanced  years  is 
threatened  with  blindness,  and  is  in  a  hos- 
pital in  New  York  for  treatment.  In  her 
own  right  she  is  a  person  of  public  promi- 
nence because  of  what  she  has  done  for 
Helen  Keller  and  through  her  methods  for 
all  the  afflicted.  Heroism  may  be  as  marked 
in  tlie  quieter  realms  of  obscure  deeds  as  on  i 
the  field  of  battle.  This  is  Mrs.  Macy's  title 
to  public  recognition  in  this  time  of  her  ill- 
ness. ^ 


y. 


MISS  KELLER  HAS 
PART  IN  SERVICES 
FORBUNffHOME 


Helen  Keller,  -world-famous  Mini 
and  deaf  woman  of  Forest  Hills,  hai 
an  important  part  yesterday  in  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
new  home  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth 
street,  Manhattan. 

In  dedicating  the  new  edifice,  Miss 
Keller  spolce  particularly  of  her  "be- 
loved teacher,"  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
who  listened  to  the  ceremony  over 
the  radio  from  Doctors'  Hospital, 
Manliattan.  Mrs.  Macy  is  confined 
to  the  hospital  with  complications 
•arising  from  an  eye  affliction  that 
■fias   reduced   her   to   total   blindness. 

"For  fifty  years  Mrs.  Macy  has 
[been  the  light  of  my  life,"  said  Miss 
ICeller.  "Now  she  is  ill  and  the  dark- 
Tiess  that  covers  me  has  fallen  upon 
"her." 

Another  speaker,  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  said  of  Miss  Keller: 
I  "She  speaks  and  writes  such 
jbeautiful  English,  for  she  never  has 
(heard  an  ungrammatical  sentence, 
|or  an  ignoble  word,  nor  has  she  ever 
Jseen  an  ugly  thing  in  this  beautiful 
world." 

Into  a  copper  box,  placed  within 
the  cornerstone,  were  put  auto- 
graphed photographs  of  Miss  Kel- 
iler,  Mrs.  Macy  and  records  of  the 
foundation    since    its    origin    in    1923. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AIDS  BLIND. 


JMakes  Purchases  at  Annual   Sale 
Given   for  Sightless    Persons. 

Miss    Helen   Keller  was   guest  of 

honor  yesterday  at  the   Christinas 

sale  for  the  blind  of  the  New  York 

I  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  at 

I  527   Fifth  Avenue.     She  made  sev- 

[  eral  purchases. 

I  It  was  Junior  League  Day  at  the 
;  sale,  and  Mrs.  Anson  McC.  Beard 
was  Junior  League  chairman,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Bayard  D.  Stout, 
Miss  Emily  Benjamin,  Miss  Anne 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Frederick  C. 
Havemeyer  2d  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Kobbe.  Miss  Caroline  Bogert  was 
,  debutante  chairman,  the  other 
debutante  saleswomen  being  the 
Misses  Caroline  Raymond,  Pris- 
cilla  Wyeth,  Eugenia  Riley  and 
Henrietta  Schultz. 

Sales    thus    far,    the    commission 

announced,  have  been  about  50  per 

cent  higher  than  last  year.    In  the 

first  seven   days  the  receipts  have 

;  been:    Jewish  Day,   $878;   Lutheran 

;  Day,     $549;     Catholic    Day,     $706; 

Unitarian   Day,   $629;   Presbyterian 

Day,   $594;   Universalist  Day,   $463, 

and  Episcopal  Day,  $726. 

Today  will  be  Congregational  Day. 

;  Tomorrow  will  be  Baptist  Day,  with 

Mrs.    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt    the 

guest  of  .honor. 


THE  LAYING  OP  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND:  HELEN  KELLER 
Lays  the  Stone  of  the  Building  at  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  Which  Was  Given  to  the 
Foundation  by  Moses  C.  Migel  (Left).    At  the  Right  Is  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Who  Pre- 
sided at  the  Ceremonies. 
(Times  Wide  "World  Photos.)  J 
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Women  of  Note 
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wien  considering  Helen  Keller 
it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  her 
from  that  companion  spirit,  Anne 
Suillivan  Macy,  her  teacher,  guide 
anid  closest  friend.  It  is  to  her  un- 
flinching spirit  and  indomitalble 
ViW  tlhat  Helen  Keller  owes  her 
'marvellous  career. 

And  what  was  the  training' 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  or  Annie 
Sullivan  as  she  was  called  when  a 
C'hild,  thait  gave  he)-  the  back- 
ground for  the  almost  insurmount- 
alble  task  to  which  s'he  was  assign- 
ed, in  the  teaching  of  the  little 
blind,  d'eaf  and  dumb  Keller  girl, 
a  task  that  was  more  like  training 
a  wild  animal  than-  a  little  girl,  as 
spoiled  as  her  chaTge  was?  Sh^, 
received  her  training  in  the  sehecl 
of  hard  knocks.  Her  life  ja!s  a 
child  was  pitiful  in  theySxtreme, 
poverty  and  soa'didnes^beinig  all 
she  knew  until  she  wafs  well  grown. 
Diseased  eyes  ra^e.  her  life  still 
more  pathetic.  cAJi%^  was  a  pitiful 
btia'den  untiljme  opportunity  came 
for  her  to^nter  the  PeAins  In- 
stitute^f^  the  Blind.  Several  op- 
eratiojB  restored  her  eyesight 
SheJp'ovedi  an  apt  pupil,  if  a  bit 
MWianagealble  and  graduated  as 
pKledictorian  of  her  class. 

'Anne  Sullivan  Macy  has  ever 
been  averse  to  having  her  life 
story  written,  feeling  that  the 
world  was  far  more  interested  in 
her  pupil  than  in  herself.  However, 
that  story  has  heen  written  in  a 
most  illuminating  way,  showing 
the  Stirling  qualities  that  made 
her  the  woman  that  she  is. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  "whether 
it  was  worth  while  for  one  person, 
so  to  submerge  herself  in  another, 
and  the  question  is  sometimes 
answered  in  the  negative.  Could 
not  Annie  Sullivan  have  done  bet- 
ter by  the  world  and  in  the  woi'ld 
if  she  had  scattered  her  abilities? 
She  does  not  think  so,  It  is  futile 
to  speculate." 


'That  she  has  stayed  with  Hel- 
en all  these  years  is  greater  woli- 
der  to  Helen  than  to  anypne  else, 
iahd  it  is  with  a  humible  and  con- 
trite heart  that  Helen  reflects  up- 
on what  the  years  have  cost  her 
teacher,  the  opiportunities  she 
might  have  had,  the  friends  she 
miight  have  enjoyed,  the  sight 
;  tlhat  still  might  have  ibeen  ber's, 
the  other  ohildren  she  might  have 
taught.  And  yet  for  Helen  life 
would  not  he  life  nor  heaven  heav- 
en without  h«r  teacher.  She  nev- 
er speaks  without  saying  that  all 
sihe  has  done  has  heen  done 
through  her ("From  Anne  Ma- 
cy Sullivan,"  hy  Nella  Braddy.) 

The  marriage  of  Anne  Sullivan 
to  John  Macy,  Harvard  instruc- 
tor, made  no  difference  in  her  re- 
jlations  with  iMiss  Keller.  Mrs.  Ma- 
lay's hu.sband  has  been  a  brother 
and  a  devoted  brother  to  his  wife's 
pupil.  Their  relations  are  of  the 
happiest,  the  gifted  minds,  en^ 
joying  a   full   and  interesting  life 

And  now  when  Mrs.  Macy  sees 
9ato-Ae..  Ugih4  -^f  ~-  tha,  isoiii.v ..  Helieafei 

Keller  is  turning  teacher  and 
smoothing  the  idifficulties  with 
which  her  teacher  is  faced  to  the 
best,  of  her  ability. 

To  read  of  such  achievements, 
such  victories  in  isuch  sadly  hamp- 
•ered  lives  is  a  challenge  indeed  to 
lagging  effort,  hecause  of  difficul- 
ties  in  the  viray. 


Helen  Keller 

By  Madeline  ^Valsh 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  American 
who  has  made  a  remarkable  success 
of  life,  despite  the  physical  handicap 
of  blindness  and  deafness,  was  born 
in  1880  in  Tuscumbia.  Ala.  After 
an  attack  of  scarlst  fever  at  the  age 
of  two,  sire  lost  her  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  At  an  early  age.  she 
■was  taught  by  Mis;  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan.  She  studied  at  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  tlie  Horace  Mann  School  in 
New  York,  under  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
She  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College 
in  1904.  Her  published  works  are 
"The  Story  Of  My  Life".  "The 
World   I   Live   In",   and  "Midstream." 

In  reading  "The  Story  Of  My  Life," 
facts  that  appealed  to  me  were:  The 
author's  description  of  her  family 
and  her  childhood  days,  when  she 
first  learned  to  talk  by  means  of  the 
upraised  letters  and  when  she  vir- 
ited  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston, 
and  talk'^ri  to-clrer  children  affUcted 
like   herself. 

In  this  book  we  see  the  embodiment 
of  a  woman's  ■winning  personality, 
whose  example  teaches  its  readers  the 
wonderful  blessings  of  a  personal 
charm.  It  also  shows  Miss  Kellers 
persistence  in  learning  to  speak,  and 
her  most  characteristic  trait — her 
sense  of  humor.  It  shows  her  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  attitude  and  how 
possible  it  is  to  bring  joy  and  sun- 
shine into  ones  o^K'n  life  as  well  as 
into  the  lives  of  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Helen 
Keller  is  her  power  of  winning  love 
and  friends.  'With  that  power  the 
poorest  girl  is  rich  and  the  richest 
girl  poor.  In  reading  this  book  we 
cannot  help  but^  see  and  admire 
Helen  Keller's  perseverance,  her  pa- 
tience and.  above  all,  her  courage. 
This  last  has  been  the  greatest  of  all 
protections  against  her  physical  dis- 
comforts of  life.  In  spite  of  her 
blindness,  she  has,  with  her  best  en- 
deavors, sought  to  lead  a  worthy  and 
inspiring  life.  She  never  becomes 
despondent:  she  always  finds  th-s 
courage  to  keep  on  going 

The  life  of  Helen  Keller  shows  us 
ho^w  one  can  adapt  himself  to  his 
environment  in  spite  of  all  physical 
handicaps. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  the  secret  to 
Miss  Keller's  happiness  in  these,  her 
own  words:  "Everything  has  its 
wonders,  even  darkness  and  silence, 
and  I  learn,  whatevei  state  I  may  be 
in,   therein  to  be  content." 
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"Guard  Your  Eyes'*  Helen  Keller  Urges 
Youth  of  America 
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World-Famous 
Blind  Woman  Makes 
Eyesight  Conservation 

Appeal  Direct 
to  Boys  and  Girls 

Of  the  Country     v 
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So  ths  B07S  tnd  Otrl*  of  Anerlekt 

I  wint  to  aayteaathlne  id  you  that  beats  in  17 
tiaart  da;  anA  night >  I  hava  dwelt  iix  darlmess  elnoa  I  was  a 
little  girl,  and  know  what  It  means  to  be  bllnd«  ibat  Is  why 
I  am  so  deeply  Interested  In  keeping  the  light  In  your  eyesa 
Sight  is  very  important  in  your  lives* 

Vben  a  ohUd  loses  his  iight*  ho  loses  many  boau- 
tlful  things •  Bo  sannot  run. freely  or  go  wherever  he. pleases • 
mere  will  be  no  more  bright  colors  in  the  world  for  him,  no 
flash  of  bird  wings.  Rla  novements,  ocos\ea  quick  and  eager, 
will  beeona  slow  and  timid,  and  his  huids  will  often  jnias  what 
they  seek.  He  will  be  lonely  because  other  ohlldrea  will  not 
loiow  how  to  play  with  hlm« 

It  is  possible  with  great  patience  and  perseverance 
to  OTOreoma  to  a  degree  the  handicap  of  blindness,  but  it  Is 
faj*  better  for  you  to  keep  your  sight.  My  message  to  you,  dear 
beys  and  girls,  is  thlsi  Be  careful  of  your  eyes,  guard  them 
as  yeu  would  your  most  loved  possession.  When  you  play,  refrain 
from  doing  anything  that  endangers  your  eyes.  And  when  you  read 
or  study  make  certain  that  you  have  plenty  of  glareless  light, 
so  that  your  eyes  will  not  be  subjected  to  strain, 

Semembsr,  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  k  pounS 
of  sure,  took  after  your  eyas  for  everybody's  sake,  train 
them  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  all  the  beauty  in  the  world, 
and  bo  able  to  hslp  thoso  r.io  do  not  live  la  the  light  you  love. 


FCanEST  HlLl.S.  ritW  YORt;  :( 
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Wide  World  Photit 


HELEH  KELLER,  when  19 
months  old,  was  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb.  Today  she  is  an  authoress, 
famous  throughout  the  world. 

Keenly  interested  Jn  the  present 
nation-wide  eyesight  conservation 
movement.  Miss  Keller,  in  the  ac- 
companying letter,  pleads  with  th6 
youtii  of  America  to  guard  carefully 
its  most  valuable  possession,  eye*; 
s«sht.  .. J ■:,:.^,. .:.__.  /L.^u :;',';-.- 
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Operation  on  Mrs.  Macy  Proves 

Success  and  She  Will  Be  Able 

to  See  Better  Than  Ever. 


Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  com- 
panion and  tutor  of  Helen  Keller, 
returned  yesterday  from  Doctors 
Hospital  to  the  Keller  home  at  71-11 
112th  Street,  Forest  Hills,  with  as- 
surances from  her  physician  that 
she  would  be  able  to  see  better  than 
ever  before  as  the  result  of  an 
operation  on  her  left  eye  three 
weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  has  spent  forty- 
six  of  her  sixty-nine  years  teaching 
Miss  Keller  to  read  and  to  speak 
through  her  fingertips,  has  lived 
with  Miss  Keller  and  the  latter's 
secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  in 
Forest  Hills  since  1927.  She  lost  the 
sight  of  her  right  eye  several  years 
ago  and  fifteen  months  ago  her  left 
eye  became  so  impaired  she  was 
able  to  distinguish  only  a  strong 
light. 

"The  operation  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult one,"  Mrs.  Macy  said,  "because 
it  not  only  involved  the  removal  of 
a  cataract  but  other  defects  that 
have  been  with  me  since  childhood. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
that  was  performed  by  Dr.  Berens 
(Dr.  Conrad  Berens). 

"I  will  have  glasses  in  three  weeks, 
and  then.  Dr.  Berens  tells  me,  I 
will  be  able  to  do  all  the  reading 
I  want  and  see  better  than  ever 
before.  It  means  real  freedom  to 
move  about  without  falling  over 
things,  to  see  where  you  are  going 
and  to  catch  the  smiles  on  your 
:  friends'  faces.  Miss  Keller  said  just 
I  tonight:  'We  can  be  together  once 
more;  we  can  see  and  live  together 
I  again.'  " 


Laujfe    Legislature's    Recent 
Afction  in  Behalf  of  North 
'   Carolina's  Blind. 


"'I  am  proud  that  another  state 
m  my  beloved  southland  has 
placed  the  blind  in  the  way  of 
hope  and  a  measure  of  happiness, ' 
wrote  Helen  Keller,  world  famous 
deaf  and^Windwoman,  in  a  letter 
to  J.  MarsTTSl'l"  Parham,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mecklenburg  As- 
sociation for  the  Blmd. 

She  referred  to  the  recent  en- 
actment by  the  North  Carolina  leg- 
islature of  a  bill  creating  a  state 
commission  for  The  blind  and  ap- 
propriating $25,000  for  work  in  be- 
nalf  of  the  thousands  of  sightless 
persons  in  the  state.  Her  letter 
was  in  acknowledgement  of  a  let- 
ter advising  her  that  she  had  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Mecklenburg  association. 
THE  LETTER  FOLLOWS, 

The  letter,  dated  Forest  Hills, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  follows: 

"I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
bill  creating  a  commission  for  the 
blind  had  passed.  I  appreciate 
your  thoughtfulness  in  writing  me 
I  the  news.  It  encourages  me  to 
know  that  I  had  a  share  in  the 
splendid  work  of  restoring  to  the 
exiles  of  the  dark  part  of  their 
human  heritage.  I  am  proud  that 
another  state  in  my  beloved  south- 
land has  placed  the  blind  in  the 
way  of  hope  and  a  measure  of  hap- 
piness. 

"I  thank  the  Mecklenburg  asso- 
,  elation  for  the  pleasant  compli- 
;ment  of  conferring  honorary  mem- 
bership upon  me.  Such  good  fel- 
lowship is  the  most  precious  re- 
ward of  my  effort  to  live  to  some 
purpose  in  the  valley  of  double 
shadow. 

"With    cordial    greetings    to   you 
all   and    with    the    confidence    that 
your  courage  will  carry  you  far  in 
a  good  cause,  I  am, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"HELEN   KELLER." 


HELEN  KELLER'S  AWE, 
MRS.  MACY,  69  TODAY 

Bttt  Celebration  Will  Be  Qaiet 

Because  of  Her  Impending 

Operation  for  Blindness. 

I     This  day  is  ordinarily  one  of  cele- 
!  bration  in  the  household  of  Helen 
i  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  author  who  ^ 
;  has  been  an  inspiration  to  countless 
blind   persons   the   world   over.     It 
Is  the  sixty-ninth  birthday  of  Mrs. 
Anne     Sullivan     Macy,     companion 
iand  teacher  of  Miss  Keller  for  al- 
most forty-eight  years. 

Today,  however,  the  event  will  be 
observed  more  quietly  than  usual 
In  the  house  at  71-11  Sem;^nole  Ave- 
nue, Forest  Hills,  where  Mrs.  Macy, 
Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Polly  Thom- 
son, her  secretary,  have  lived  since 
1927.  Mrs.  Macy  is  now  completely 
blind  herself  and  is  awaiting  a  seri- 
ous operation,  to  be  performed 
within  two  weeks  in  an  effort  to 
restore  her  sight. 

Mrs-    Macy   was    operated    on    In 
November  for  a  cataract  on  her  eye 
and  spent  many  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital.    Since  then,  by  order  of  her 
physician,  she  has  led  a  very  quiet' 
life     spending   most   of   the   day   in 
1  bed,    storinpr   up    her   strength    for 
1  the  coming  operation.     Miss  Keller 
:  also   remains    at   home    constantly, 
almost    a    recluse,  _  caring    for    her 
friend  fnd  c^omnanion. 
Tonight  Mrs.  Macy  will  get  up  for 
1  the  qu'et  birthday  dinner  at  which 
i  onlv     the     three     women     will     be 
present.     Chicken,  broiled  Southern 
style,    will    bp    served.      It    is    Mrs. 
Mfcv's  f<?.vorite  dish. 

A  few  da-'^s  ago  Miss  Keller  cabled 

to   F.nflard   to   get   a   gift  for  Mrs. 

:  Mary— a    T.akMand    terrier,     which 

will    arrive    pbnorH     the    American 

Banker  on  ATiril  18. 
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Mrs.MacyFace^ 
FinalOperation 
To  Save  Sight 

Helen  Keller's  Lifelong 
Teacher,  69  Today,  to 
Pass  Day  Resting  in  Bed 


Blindness    Nearly   Total 

Regaining   of  Fraction   of 
Vision  Is  Most  Hoped  For 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  life-long 
teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  is  sixty-nine 
years  old  today,  and  she  will  pass  her 
birthday  In  bed  gathering  her  strength 
for  the  operation  early  next  week  that 
will  definitely  determine  whether  or 
not  she  ever  will  see,  again.  At  the 
present  time  a  cataract  obscures  her 
vision  and  Mrs.  Macy  is  able  only  to 
distinguish  light  and  color. 

This  will  be  the  last  of  a  series  of 
many  operations  for  the  woman  whose 
unceasin'g  efforts  brought  the  outside 
world  to  Helen  Keller  through  the 
wall  of  silence  and  night  that  en- 
compassed her.  In  childhood.  Mrs. 
Macy  herself  was  virtually  blinded  by 
trachoma,  and  it  was  perhaps  her 
experience  of  what  the  absence  of 
sight  could  mean  that  gave  her  the 
patience  to  establish  communication 
with  the  blind,  deaf-mute  girl  who 
came  under  her  care  and  to  remain 
with  her  for  forty-eight  years.  , 
Fares  More  Serious  Operation 

Last  November  Mrs.  Macy,  whose 
right  eye  is  blind,  underwent  an  op- 
eration for  a  cataract  upon  her  left 
eye.  At  the  time  it  was  said  that 
another  and  more  serious  operation 
would  be  necessary  later.  At  the  end 
Of  this  week,  probably  Saturday,  Mrs. 
Macy  will  leave  the  home  she. shares 
wih  Miss  Keller  at  71-11  Seminole 
Avenue,  Forest  Hills.  Queens,  and  en- 
ter Doctors'  Hospital,  East  End  Ave- 
nue and  Eighty-seventh  Street.  On 
Monday  or  Tuesday  the  operation! 
will  be  performed  by  Dr.  Conradj 
Berens,  opthalmologist,  of  35  East! 
Seventieth  Street.  i 

No  great  promise  of  sight  is  held! 
forth  to  Mrs.  Macy  by  this  operation.] 
For  the  last  year  she  has  been  unable 
utterly  to  distinguish  the  forms  andl 
outlines  of  objects.  The  most  that  is 
hoped  for  now  is  that  the  operation, 
should  it  prove  successful,  will  restore 
to  her  a  fraction  of  normal  sight — 
enough,  perhaps,  to  enable  her  to  read 
the  large  type  of  newspaper  headlines. 

Yesterday  Polly  Thomson,  Miss  Kel- 
ler's secretary,  who  lives  with  the  two 
women,  said  that  Mrs.  Macy  and  Dr. 
Berens  both  were  quite  hopeful  of  the 
outcome. 


( ,' ,     Mrs.  Mary  Reported  Cheerful 

"The  eye  seems  to  be  In  very  good 
condition,"  Miss  Thomson  said,  "and 
Mrs.  Macy  1^  fairly  cheerful,  though 
Mi.ss  Keller  is  terribly  anxious. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  twenty-one  years  old 

and  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  In.sti- 

tute   for   the   Blind   in   Boston    wlien 

she   was  offered   a  position  as  nurse 

and  governess  to  a  seven-year-old  girl 

who  had  been  born  blind,  deaf  and 

mute   in   Tuscumbia.   Ala.    The   child 

was  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  took 

the   Job   and   has   held   it   ever   since. 

\  Undiscouraged     by      the      apparently 

j  hopeless  limitations  of  the  little  girl, 

I  Mrs.  Macy,   by   her  unceasing  efforts, 

;  helped  Miss  Keller  to  become  a  highly 


educated  and  Intelligent  woman  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  blind  through-i 
out  the  world. 

There  will  be  no  birthday  party  for 
Mrs.  Macy  today,  for  the  doctor's  or- 
ders are  tha  t .  she  must  rest  com- 
pletely and  undergo^  no  excitement 
before  the  operation.  Miss.  Thomson, 
said  that  the  occasion  would  be  cele-^ 
brated  quietly  by  "Just  Miss  Keller, 
Mrs.  Macy  and  myself."- 


Miss  Keller's  Aide' 
May  Regain  Sight 

H^r^'Other  Self  to^ 
Undergo  Opera-  ' 
ation  in  Week 


Helen  Keller's  "other  self,"  her 
teacher  and  inseparable  compan- 
ion. Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  may 
shortly  regain  her  sight. 

^HpF  t^MSSlD^        q  u  i  e  1 1  y 
H^^  *i™WB^SL       c  e  lebrated 

W  i«HHHHk  ^^^  ^^^^ 
r  3BttmtKK^m  birth  day 
y  e  sterday. 
with  Miss 
Keller  and ' 
her     secre- 

n  f«««.^  'Jl  Thompson,! 
"  ""  ^^  she  re- 
vealed she  I 
expects  to  j 
undergo  an 
ope  ration 
on  her  eyes 
at  the  end 
of  the 
week.  That 
■was  why, 
Mrs.  Macy 
e  X  plained, 
the  birth - 
i  day  party  wasn't  really  very  ex- 
'  citing. 

If  the  operation  is  successful. 
Miss  Keller  pointed  out,  the  three 
of  them — Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Thomp- 
son and  herself — will  sail  for  Japan 
in  October.  They  have  been  in- 
vited there,  she  added,  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace  and  the 
Japanese  blind. 

The  blind  and  deaf  .woman  who 
learned  to  "see  and  hjar"  from 
Mrs.  Macy  is  anxious  about  her 
friend's  condition.  Last  year, 
when  her  tutor's  eyes  failed  her 
completely,  it  was  Miss  Keller  who 
instructed  her  in  Braille  as  she 
herself  had  been  taughi,  by  Mrs. 
Macy  years  beforCj^,,.,: 


t 


ANNIB   S.   M.iCr. 

She    Ma.v    Regain    Her 

Sight  Soon. 


Helen  Keller;  her  teacher,  Anna' 
Sullivan  Macy.  and  their  secretary,' 
Polly  Thompson,  will  speak  over  sta- 
ricn  WABC  and  the  Columbia  net- 
work Thursday  afternoon  from  4.30 
to  4.45  o'clock.  Mrs.  Clara  Savage 
Littledale,  parents'  magazien  editor, 
will  outline  the  accomplishment 
which  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Ma.cy 
ha^e  .made  in  proving  to  the  world 
what  patience  and  persistance  can 
do  in  the  case  of  those  handicapped 
by  blindne,";?.  deafness  and  muteness, 
and  will  introduce  the  speakers  to 
the  radio  audience. 


[ 


GIVE  BROIIDGIIST 
iMLENKELLER 

[ELeN  KELLER,  the  remark- 
able woman  whose  vocabulary 
never  c  on  t  aimed  the  word 
"despair"  in  spi*-  of  seemingly- 
insurmountable  handicaps,  is  a 
guest  of  radio  today  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Better  Vision  In- 
stitute  (KHJ,  1:30  p.  m.). 

With  her  will  be  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  who  taught  Miss 
Keller  to  speak,  and  who  for 
years  acted  as  the  "eyes"  of  her 
handicapped  pupil,  and  is  now 
among  the  sightless  herself.  She 
will  tell  how  the  blind,  deaf  and 
the  mute  can  be  aided  through 
patience  and  persistence^™*  < 


Helen  Keller's  Aide 
Faces  Eye  Operation 

New  York,  April  23  (A.P.) — The  eyesight 
of  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  Helen  Keller, 
hung  in  the  balance  today.  An  operation 
for  the  removal  of  a  left-eye  catai-act  was 
set  for  late  this  afternoon  at  Doctors' 
Hospital.  If  it  succeeds,  she  will  be  able 
to  read  with  the  aid  of  glasses. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  is  sixty-nine,  now  has 
only  a  faint  perception  of  color  and  light. 
H^r  right  eye  became  blind  five  years 
ago. 

Helen  Keller  became  Mrs.  Macy's  pupil, 
forty-eight  years  ago,  when  she  was  six 
years  old.  Since  then,  the  two  have  been 
inseparable  companions.  Recently  Miss 
Keller  has  been  giving  her  former  teacher 
lessons  in  braille.  .    <  .  -,  ■ 


MRS.  MACY  HOPES 
TO  REGAIN  SIGHT 

Helen     Keller's     Teacher.   Is 

Operated  on  for  Eye 

Cataract 

[Special  DUpatch  to   The  Herald] 
NEW    YORK,    April    23— Mi-s.    Anne 
Siijlivan  Macy,  companion  and  teacher 

of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind 
scholar,  and  writer,  underwent  an 
operation  today  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  from  her  left  eye.  Mrs.  Macy, 
\viio  was  69  ye'\rs  old  on  April  14,  has 
been  completei-/  blind  for  some  time 
and  the  operation  was  performed  today 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  partial 
itftoration  of  her  sight. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Conrad  Beren?,  at  4:20  P.  M.  About 
two  hours  later  a  bulletin  issued  by 
filends  said  that  the  operation  was 
"very  successful  and  we  are  corrfident 
of  the  outcome."  Mrs.  Macy  was  said 
to  be'  resting  comfortably.  Miss  Keller 
reniained  at  the  hospital  with  her.  Dr. 
Eerens  issued  no  statement. 

Mrs.  Macy  -was  operated  on  last  No- 
vember. Since  then  she  has  been  lead- 
ing a  quiet  life  at  her  home  at  Forest 
Hills,  storing  up  her  strength  for  to- 
day's operation  ; 


y  PORT  OF  BOSTON 

American  Banker  Due  at 
East  Boston  at  Noon 


A  Lakeland  terrier,  a  giift  from 
Helen  Keller  to  her  former  teacher, 
Mrs  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  is  on  the 
American  Merchant  Line  steamer 
American  Banker,  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive at  East  Boston  at  noon  today 
from  London,  Eng.  The  dog,  shipped 
by  W.  M.  Engaar,  vice  president  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
wUl  be  landed  at  New  York.  Two 
other  dogs  and  three  Irish  hunters 
are  on  the  steamer,  consigned  to 
local   fanciers. 

The  American  Banker  has  27  pas- 
sengers, nine  of  whom  will  land  here 
the  others  being  destined  for  New 
York.  Among  those  debarking  at 
Boston  are  M;i^^  Louise  Fay,  Waltham 
schoolteacher,'  and  her  sister,  Mrs 
Darnel  O'Hara,  also  of  Waltham.  A 
cargo  of  800  tons  of  general  merchan- 
dise will  be  discharged  here. 


TeLEN  KELLER  to  SPEAkX 


Addresses  Society   For   Prevention 
,,         Of  Blindness  Tomorrow 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  aiitlioress 
who  overcame  handicaps  of  blindness, 
deafness  and  dumbness,  will  be  tlie 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maryland  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  at  the  Southern 
HoteL_tomorrow.  Miss  Keller  will" 
speak  onTR5"-'*Necessity  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness." 

A  short  business  session  will  open 
the  annual  meeting  shortly  before  | 
noon  tomorrow,  when  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Little,  the  executive  secretary,  will 
present  the  annual  report  and  ofScers 
will  be  elected.  Mrs.  Joseph  Colt 
Bloodgood,  founder  of  the  society  and 
its  first  secretary,  will  preside.         ^^ 
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ARRIVE  ON  LINER  FROM  ENGLAND 


American     Banker    Brings 
Travelers  from  England 

After  33  years  of  residence  in  London, 
Mrs.  Belle  Hartaess,  honorary  secretai? 
of  the  American  Society  of  Lyceum 
Clubs  arid  Life  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety  of  Arts,  returned  to  Boston  yes- 
terday aboard  the  American  Merchant 
Line  steamer  American  Banker  to  bury 
an  lum  containing  the  ashes  of  her 
husband. 

John  Hartness  was  London  represen- 
tative of  Jones  &  Lamson  Machinery 
Company,  Springfield,  Vt.,  and  brother 
(if  James  Hartness,  president  of  the 
concern  and  former  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont. 

On  board  the  steamer,-  which  called 
at  pier  5,  East  Boston,  on  its  way  to 
New  York,  was  a  registered  Lakeland 
terrier  puppy,  Axun  Jack,  which  is  be- 
ing sent  to  Helen  Keller  at  71-11  Semi- 
nole avenue.  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  The  pup, 
bred  by  Mrs.  Ashdown  Barndell  of  Yap- 
ton,  Sussex,  is  the  possessor^  of  a  dis- 


.j  s  IL?JvrLin3  teirier  puj),  Ai  un  Jack, 
if)  consigned ;  to  Helen  Keller  at  Forest 
Hill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  presumably 
to  be  given  by  her  to  her  friend  and 
teacher,  Ann  Sullivan  Macy. 


tlnguished  pedigree.  It  is  believed  he 
will  be  a  present  from  Miss  Keller  to 
Arm  Sullivan  Macy,  for  many  years 
teacher  and  companion  to  the  famous 
blind  woman.  _,. 

Three  hor^,  one  of  which  was 
Easter  Fan,  a  thoroughbred  chestnut 
m^-re,  and  two  sealyham  terriers,  were 
taken  from  the  ship  here  for  IMrs.  El- 
liott Perkins  of  Southboro,  their  owner. 
They  have  been  at  her  English  home 
at  Borford,  Oxon.  Several  other  horses 
and  dogs  on  board  continued  on  to  New 
Yoi-k. 
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FOES  OF  BLINDNESS 
HEAR  HELEN  KELLER 


Marj-lind  Society  Addressedj 
By  rictor  In  Battle  ^\^ith 
/      Handicaps  i 


OFFICERS  ARE  ELECTED 


John  Williams  Avirett  2d  Named 
,  President  At  Annual 
Meeting 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  achieved 
world  fame  by  overcoming  the  triple 
handicaps  of  bUndness,  deafness  and 
dumbness,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
yesterday  in  the  Southern  Hotel.  She 
spoke  on  "The  Necessity  for  Prevent- 
ing Blindness." 

At  a  business  session  preceding  a 
luncheon,  John  Williams  Avirett  2d, 
a  director  and  counsel  of  the  society 
for  some  years,  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  Dr.  Angus  L.  MacLean.  I 
Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  Mrs,  Joseph 
Colt  Bloodgood  and  Aaron  Klotzman 
were  named  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Syl- 
van Rosenheim,  secretary;  William 
Eno  de  Buys,  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Little,  executive  secre- 
tary. 

Reads  Annual  Report 
The  annual  report,  read  by  Mrs. 
Little,  showed  the  society  furnished 
glasses  to  282  persons,  provided  clin- 
ical visits  for  572  and  made  156  home 
contacts  last  year.  Lectures  and  mo- 
tion pictures  were  presented  before 
audiences  totaling  6,559  jiersons.  ; 

Another  speaker  was  Mrs.  Eleanor) 
Brown  Merrill,  formerly  of  Baltimore,' 
who  now  is  associate  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  of  Eye  Social  Work- 
ers, which  she  organized.  She  spoke 
on  "Sight  Saving  and  the  Commu- 
nity." 

Others  who  addressed  the  Baltimore 
society  included  James  M.  Hepbron, 
managing  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Criminal  Justice  Commission  and  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Fund;  Dr. 
G.  Huntington  Williams,  City  Health 
Commissioner;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Riley, 
director  of  the  State  Department  of 
|He^th;  Df.  J^cpJ)s,andJVIr.,  ICJotzmm. 


Speaks  Sibilantly 

Miss  Keller  spoke  slowly  and  sibi- 
lantly,  sometimes  so  softly  that  her 
words  escaped  some  of  the  several 
hiuidred  persons  at  the  luncheon.  But 
her  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson, 
stood  beside  her,  repeating  each  phrase 
as  Miss  Keller  spoke,  so  that  none  of 
her  remarks  might  be  lost  to  her  au- 
dience. 

Miss  Keller,  in  turn,  kept  one  hand 
at  Miss  Thompson's  throat  —  "listen- 1 
ing,"  through  her  sensitive  finger  tips, 
to  the  vibrations  of  her  echoed  words. 

Miss  Keller  said  she  had  watched 
with  joy  the  advance  of  the  Maryland 
society  and  that  "it  has  much  to  look 
backward  to  with  pride  in  the  courage 
of  those  who  pioneered  in  this  work." 

"When  I  think  of  the  road  that  they 
traveled  and  the  difficulties  that  they 
overcame,"  she  added,  "I  rejoice.  To- 
day the  progress  of  this  society  is 
more  rapid,  because  of  greater  knowl- 
edge, more  adequate  methods  and  a 
more  responsive  public.  As  time 
passes  the  society  will  become  stronger 
and  more  vigilant  in  carrying  out 
God's  decree— 'Ijet  there  be  light!' " 

The  State  society,  organized  in  1909, 
is  a  Community  Fund  agency, 
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Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  lifetime 
companion  and  tutor  of  blind  Helen  ICel- 
ler,  bedded  herself  in  a  Manhattan  hospi- 
tal, had  a  cataract  removed  from  hei:  left 
eye.     Blind  in  her  right  eye,  Mrs.  Macy 


liitcniational 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
She  may  not  need  her  Braille. 

was  rapidly  losing  the  sight  of  her  left. 
Last  week  doctors  hoped  she  would  be 
able  to  read  again,  not  have  to  use  the 
Braille  system  which  she  once  taught  Miss 
Keller  and  which  Miss  Keller  has  lately 
been  teaching  back  to  her. 
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BLIND   ASSOCIATION  PICNIC 

The'  tTew  Haven  Association  of  the 
BHnd,  Inc..  is  having  its  annual  out- 
ing at  Port  Hale  Park  on  Saturday. 
Dinner  will  be  served  at  2  P.  M.  Each 
person  is  allov;red  one  guide.  Picnic 
will  be  held  rain  or  shine.  All  Light- 
house cars  will  stop  at  the  Pavillion. 
The  New  Haven  Association  invites: 
all  the  blind  of  New  Haven  County 
to  attend.  Anyone  wishing  to  at- 
tend please  notify  Henry  Fierstein, 
5-8378. 


|j        Helen  Kieller,  Great  Personality 

Dr.  wnUam  L.  Stidg-er  will  speak  at 
{Morgan  Memorial  on  Sunday  afternoon 
m  Ins  series,  "Great  American  Personafl- 
ties,"  on  Helen  Keller,  whose  early  life 
was  spent  in  New  England,  having-  rriet 
her  teacher,  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  at  Per- 
king Institution  for  the  Blind,  gradaated 
Irotti  Ratieliffe  College,  and  lived  in 
Wrentham  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Stidger 
spent  a  summer  In  Chautauqua  with 
Helen  Keller  and  will  bring  this  story' 
to  his  radio  audience. 

On    Sunday    morning    he    will    be    In 
Calvary   Church,   Taunton,   baptizing  the 
son   of   one   of   his   students.    Rev.    Cyril 
Hartman,  pastor  of  the  Taunton  church 
In  his  absence,  Rev.  Alva  Mullins.  pastor 
of   the   young   people's   work   at   Morgan 
Memorial,  will  preach  on   "An  Appalling  , 
Alternative."     At   the   evening   service  a 
selected   talking  picture   will   be   shown 
and  Mr.  Mullins  will  speak.  ' 
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DEFENDANT  GUILTY 


lay  Jury  Voted  7  to  5; 
Helen  Keller  in  Minority 


NEW  YORK,  Dec  16  (A  P)— A  jury  i 
of   12   blind  persons  has   judged   the  i 
defendant  in  "The  Night  of  January  ! 
16,"  Broadway  trial  drama,  guilty. 
j      The   conviction   was   reached   at   a  [ 
special  performance  of  tlie  courtrpcm 
'  drama  as  a  play  for  the  blind,  ^elen 
Keller  was  foreman  of  the  ju'^  and 
two-thirds    of   the    audience    of   1100 
tivere  blind. 

•  .Special  Braille  programs  were  sub- 1 
stituted   for    the    regular    books    and 
Graham  McNamee,  radio  announcer, 
outlined  the  stage  setting  befd're  the 
performance. 

_  Miss  Keller,  who  is  deaf  as  well 
as  blind,  had  to  have  the  words  of 
the  show  retold  in  her  hand  in  the 
finger  language  by  Polly  Thompson,  | 
her  secretary  and  companion  of  20 ' 
years.  At  the  opening  of  the  first 
act,  the  scene  and  characters  were 
described  to  the  audience.  Other- 
wise, the  play  was  given  is  usual. 

"The  night  of  Jan  16"  selects  the 
jury  from  the  audience  and  permits 
the  jurors  to  vote  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  defendant.  There 
are  alternate  endings  to  fit  either 
verdict. 

The  jury  voted  s^en  to  fiv^  for 
conviction  yesterday.  Miss  Keller  be- 
ing among  the  minority. 
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BLIND  BENEFITED! 


Gives  Verdict! 

Helen  Keller,  famed 
deaf-blind  author-lectur- 
er, hands  jury's  verdict 
to  court  clerk  at  benefit 
performance  of  "The 
Night  of  Jan.  16th,"  in 
aid  of  the  Blind  Assn.  of 
New  York,  of  which  she 
is  a  leading  worker. 
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HELEN  KELLER  being  sworn  by  Clerk  of  Court  George  Anderson  as  forewoman 
of  the  jury  in  one  of  the  performances  of  "The  Night  of  January  16."  The  play  is 
now  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 
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^  KELLER  TO  BE  ON       ' 
PROGRAM  TODAY 


The  first  ot  a  series  of  radio 
brograms  to  be  given  during  "Save 
four  Vision  Week,"  will  be  given 
this  afternoon  from  3  to  3:30 
o'cloclc  by  Miss  Helen  Kelier,  in- 
ternationally known  tlii-ougli  her 
efforts  in  overcoming  the  handi-; 
ca[^  of  blindness.  THg-asJlWess  will,' 
origtnwtW^BWTISWon  WBAF  andl 
will  be  carried  over  the  affiliated- 
stations  of  NBC.  ', 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK 
hJOVER   RADIO   TONIGHT 


Jelen  Keller,  nationally  known 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  will 
^oiiyoT-  an  fi^^rirps.gj  ovei  a  I'lft'tiuiikal 
radio  hookup  bSTween  7  aftd  7:30 
o'clock  tonight  in  connection  with 
the  national  observance  of  "Save- 
Your-Vision  Week."' 
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blto_io--w1jd'  exhibit 

[/|:aEycational  Week  for  the  Blind 
wlU  "fepen  Monday  noon,  March  9, 
j  in  the  Gimbel  Auditorium,  with 
Helen  Keller,  who  has  be«n  blind 
since  she  was  IS  montlis  old,  as 
guest  of  honor. 

Governor  George  H.  Earle.  Mayor 
S.  Davis  Wilson  and  the  directors 
of  Public  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia  are  expected  to 
attend.  Ellis  A.  Gimbel  and  the  Rev. 
Gustav  H.  Bechtold  will  preside  at 
the  opening  ceremonies. 

The  week  will  be  devoted  to  talks 
by  eye  specialists,  demonstrations  of 
the  Braille  system  and  displays  of 
the  work  done  by  the  blind  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  The  programs 
will  be  changed  daily. 
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helenIceller 
guest  of  blind 


I  Earle  to  Attend  Opening 
of  Education  Week. 

Helen'  Keller,  famous  blind  and 
deaf  prodigy,  will  be  guest  of  honor 
tomorrow  at  the  opening  of  Phila- 
delphia's Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  at  noon  in  the  auditorium  of 
Gimbel   Brothers'   store. 

Other  guests  will  include  Gover- 
nor George  H.  Earle,  Mayor  S. 
Davis  Wilson,  John  P.  Dugan,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Welfare,  and  Ellis 
A.  Gimbel,  honorary  chairman.  Rev. 
Gustav  H.  Bechtold,  chairman  of 
Blind  Week,  will  officiate. 

The  exhibition  will  bring  before 
the  public  the  many  arts  in  which 
the  persons  thus  handicapped  ex- 
cel. The  "Talk  Book"  will  be  dem- 
onstrated daily  and  sight  conser- 
vation classes  held.  Talks  by  prom- 
inent eye  specialists  have  been  ar- 
ranged. 


HELEN  KELLER      I 
..SPEAKS  TODAY 

"\>-         ,  1 

BlWjSdtteational  Week 

Opens  at  Gimbels.        | 

Helen  Keller,  noted  deaf  and 
blind  prpdigy,  will  speak  at  noon 
today  in  Gimbel  Auditorium  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  Philadelphia's 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind. 

Mayor  Wilson,  Dr.  J.  Evans 
Scheele,  Director  of  Welfare  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Howard  A. 
Lukens,  assistant  Director  of  Wel- 
fare of  Philadelphia,  will  take  part 
in  the  exercises. 

Prominent  persons  will  speak 
every  day  at  12.30  throughout  the 
week.  Afternoon  programs  will  in- 
clude recitals  by  leading  musicians, 
motion  pictures  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  demonstrations  of 
gymnastic  work  by  blind  boys  and 
girls. 


HELEN  KELLER 
OPENS  BLIND  W 
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esff'I^digy  Will 


[  Deaf  and  Sightlese^odigy  ' 
Addresses   Assemblage  at 
Meeting  Here 


21    SOCIETIES    TAKE   PART 


Twenty-one  organizations  are  par- 
ticipating in  Philadelphia's  ninth 
educational  week  for  the  blind  which 
formally  opens  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Gimbel  Store  at  noon  today. 

Helen  Keller,  famed  deaf  and 
blind  prodigy,  was  the  principal  _ 
speaker  at  exercises  attended  by/ 
Mayor  Wilson,  Dr.  J.  Evans  Scheeh- 
le,  State  Secretary  of  Welfare,  and 
John  F.  Dugan,  Director  of  Welfare 
for  the  city,  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Gustav  H.  Bechtold. 
chairman,  and  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann 
executive  head  of  Gimbels,  officiated; 
at  these  opening  ceremonies.  \ 

Representing  Governor  Earle,  Dr. 
J.  Evans  Scheehle,  announced  that 
the  Social  Security  Board  had  ap- 
proved the  State's  blind  pension  law, 
and  no  changes  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  benefit  by  the  new  Federal 
legislation. 

"It  will  be  possible,"  he  said,  "for 
all  eligible  blind  persons  within  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  placed  on  the 
pension  payrolls  within  a  very  short 
time,  provided  Congress  makes  a 
sufficient  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  blind 
relief  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

Programs  of  interest  to  the  gener- 
al public  are  scheduled  for  the  entire 
week  and  visitors  will  be  able  to 
see  exhibits  demonstrating  work 
done  by  the  blind  in  various  arts  and 
crafts. 

Several  churches  in  the  city  are 
holding  teas  and  luncheons. 

The    organizations    participating 
are:    American    Red    Cross;    Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia;  Chapin 
Memorial    Home    for   Aged    Blind; 
!  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;  Home 
for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf;  Junior 
League;  Lions  Club;  Lutheran  Bu- 
reau; Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society      and      Free      Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind;  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women; 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind;  Pennsylvania 
Working     Home   for   Blind     Men; 
I  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  of  Phil- 
adelphia    County;  Board  of     Edu- 
:  cation;  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
\  sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind ; 
j  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission : 
Philadelphia       Section,       National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women ;  Shut-in 
j  Society;    Sight    Saving    Council    of 
I  Philadelphia;  State  Council  for  the 
[  Blind,    and    the    State    Federation 
j  of    Pennsylvania    Women,     Junior 
j  Department. 
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Writes  PreverUfon  Society  of' 

What  Such'  Worl<  iWeans  to 

IVIanl<incl;  Fund  Is  Growing 

Encouragement  came  to  the  | 
Distiict  of  Columbia  Society  f  or  j 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  its  i 
campaign  to  raise  $6,000  yester-, 
"day,  from  Helen  Keller,  who  is' 
now  living  in  New  York. 

The  society,  which  was  recently 
organized  with  the  lately  deceased 
Dr.  William  Holland  Wilmer  as 
president,  has  attained  about  one- 
fourth  of  needed  funds,  according 
to  Mrs.  Allen  Vories,  3604  Macomb 
Ave.  N.  W.,  acting  president. 

MISS  KELLER'S  LETTER. 

Addressed  to  her.  Miss  Keller's" 
letter  said: 

"It  made  me  happy  to  know 
that  you  understood  what  I 
said  over  the  radio.  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  as  I  was  speaking  for 
conservation  of  eyesight — a 
cause  which  throbs  in  my  heart 
day  and  night. 

"Work  such  as  the  Better 
Vision  Institution  and  the  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness strengthens  my  hope  that 
we  shall  go  a  long  way  towards  ' 
keeping  the  light  in  the  eyes  of 
all  people.  I  pray  that  you  may 
succeed  in  impressing  upon  the 
Blind  of  Washington  the  fact 
that  seven  people  out  of  ten 
reach  the  age  of  50  with  im- 
paired vision.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment tu  prevention.  Good  eyes 
are  a  vital  asset  to  the  nation. 
VALUE  OF  PREVENTION 

"We  who  know  how  lack  of 
sight  hinders  a  human  being 
through  life  are  grateful  for 
trhat  is  being  done  to  help  us 
overcome  our  limitations,  but  the 
dark  is  the  dark,  and  blindness 
remains  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. Each  eye  saved  means  new 
conf idtnce  and  efficiency  to  the 
person  treated — nay,  more,  it 
alters  his  future  and  the  atti- 
tude of  others  toward  him. 
When  this  work  of  preventiim  is 
■nBsina'fialpna aifi "iCq  pspuaiauio 
-03J  (i^m  UBq^  Jsqgiq  uoi:(nqtj; 
•noo  iBjapaj  b  SuiJiaas  Aq  paureS 

an    'Omnn    Stthjiott    tttht    nar^TiT\TTon 
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Author  and  Lecturer  Will  Be 
the  Guest  of  Honor  of  Blind 
at  Mayflower  Next  Tuesday 

Helen  Keller,  celebrated  author 
and  lecturer,  will  be  guest  of  honor 
next  Tuesday  even::ig  at  a  recau- 
tion  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Mo.y- 
flower  Hotel  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Library  f. 
the  Blind,  Senator  Thopjag^P. 
Gore,  president  ofJtie'-Tltoary,  an- 
noun .;     yestertTayT 

The  reception,  beginning  at 
8:30,  will  commemorate  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  library  and  marks  the 
opening  of  the  fund-raising  pro- 
gram for  $25,000  for  essential 
equipment  needs. 


O 


Second  Week 


starting    on    its    second    weelc    with    a 
I  larg-e  program   planned,  tlie  sale  for  the 
blind,    sponsored    by    the    National    Civic 
Federation,    centers   a   great    deal   of   in- 1 
[  terest  around  the  Blindcraft  Shop  at  73  j 
Newbu-'Py   street.    . 

Today  all  tables  were  in  charge  of ' 
the  Boston  committee  for  the  blind,  with 
Mrs.  Fred  Hochberger  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Goldman  as  co-chairmen.  Tomorrow  the 
Christian  Science  Church  Avill  take  over 
the  tables  and  they  will  be  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Bolina  Barney. 
•  Wednesdaj'  will  find  Mrs.  Dubois  Le- 
Fevre  and  Mrs.  H.  Appleton  Knowles 
to- chairmen  of  a  group. 

On    Thursday,    the    tables    will    be    in 
charge  of  a  committee  from  the  subscrib-  i 
ers  to  the  Wednesday  Morning  Musicales. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Cooke  will  be  co-chair- 
man Avith  Mrs.  Rosella  Bishop  from  the 
Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Friday  tables. 


HELEN  KELLER  MEETING 

The  Arlington  Heights  Study  Club 
will  hold  an  open  meeting  tomorrow 
afternoon  In  Hambury  Hall,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  with  tea  at  1:45  o'clock 
m  charge  of  Miss  Esther  Bailey 
and  Mrs.  John  Copp.  The  subject 
will  be  "Helen  Keller,"  and  Mrs. 
Harry  H.  Stmson  will  speak.  Music 
IS  to  be  furnished  by  the  Perkins 
Inaiifalte  Glee  Club  and  therTwill 
be  a  demonstration  of  work  by  the 
blind. 
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TO  PLEllO  FOR  BOOKS 


Helen  Keller  will  make  a 
sonal  appeal  for  morejMOKs  for 
the  blind,  when,,.-«s  guest  of 
honor  at  a  reception  being  given 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  tonight  at 
8:30  o'clock,  she  will  speak  in  be- 
half of  their  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary campaign  fund. 

Because    books    have    "so    en- 
riched and  blessed"  her  own  life, 
Miss  Keller  could  not  resist  mak- 
ing her  appeal  before  friends  of 
the  library  who  will  welcome  this 
j  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing 
I  this  famous  woman,  who  has  her- 
:  self    overcome    the    handicap    of 
blindness,  muteness  and  deafness. 
Washingtonians  are  responding 
to  the  invitation   of   the  library 
board  to  meet  Miss  Keller.  Sena- 
tor Thomas  P.  Gore  will  preside, 
and    among    the    other    speakers 
I  will  be  N.  C.  Hanks,  internation- 
ally   famous    blind    lecturer    and 
author,    whose    book,    "Up    Prom 
the  Hills,"  is  well  known. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  E.  Free- 
man, Bishop  of  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  are  among  the 
boxholders  for  the  reception. 
Other  who  will  attend  include 
Mrs.  Gibson  Fahnestock,  Mrs. 
William  Thornwall  Davis,  Julius 
Garfinckel,  Mrs.  Roberta  C.  Law- 
son,  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Marcelle  Herndon,  Miss  Anne 
Carter  Greene,  Miss  Virgmia 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Ross  T.  Mclntire. 
Mrs.  Everett  J.  Boothby,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Bean  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Library. 
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HELEN  KELLER 


!  Throng  Agfilliidr^ppeal  by 
Woman,  Sightless,  Mu»te; 
First  Lady  Speai<s  for  Drive 

More  than  500  persons  crowded 
into  the  ballroom  of  the  May- 
flower Hotel  last  night  and  lis- 
tened spellbound  to  the  words  of 
•  the  world's  most  celebrated  blind 
woman,  Helen  Keller,  as  she 
pleaded  for  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Library  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
spoke  for  the  campaign  drive  for 
$25,000  for  the  National  library's 
equipment  needs  at  the  meeting, 
as  did  N.  C.  Hanks,  blind  author 
and  lecturer,  and  Dr.  William 
Thornwall  Davis,  general  chair- 
man of  the  fund. 

TO  STOCK  SHELVES 

The  sum  wUl  be  used  to  restock 
the  library's  Braille  volumes  and 
"talking  books"  and  to  employ  ad- 
ditional blind  copyists.  The  li- 
brary building  at  Twenty-first  and 
L  Sts.  will  be  open  this  afternoon 
to  the  public. 

Miss  Keller,  who  was  born 
blind,  deaf  and  mute,  and  tri- 
umphed over  her  handicaps  until 
today  she  is  able  to  communicate 
with  ease,  spoke  her  message 
earnestly  into  amplifiers  on  the 
speakers'  platform.  Her  secretary 
and  companion.  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  repeated  her  '  sen- 
tences after  her  so  that  her  mean- 
ing would  be  clear  to  the  entire 
audience. 

Tears  shone  In  many  eyes  as 
the  woman  whose  will  power  and 
faith  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  sightless  concluded  her  ad- 
dress. , 

CAN  'HEAR'  APPLAUSE 

Miss  Keller  bowed  repeatedly  to 
the  storms  of  applause.  Friends  in 
the  audience  explained  that,  al- 
though deaf,  she  "heard"  the 
handclapping  by  feeling  noise  vi- 
brations. 

Thomas  P.  Gore,  blind  U.  S. 
Senator    from    Oklahoma,    infcro- 
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In/^U*^<i  by  Helen  Keller,  the  government  is  now  recording  read- 
ing ml^^such  as  good  books,  magazine  stories,  and  other  reading 
material  on  records,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind., Such  records  are  t^eiT 
distributed  in  much    the  same  manner    as  booksare^aken    1^  a 
library.  It  is  a  worthy  movement.  -^ 
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HELEN  KELLER' 
HEARD  HEI 

More  than  500  personff,  includ 
ing  Mrs.  Franklin  I^Roosevelt, 
heard  Heleij,  KeUgjif  the  world's 
celebrated  blina"woman,  plead  for 
funds  for  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  last  night  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  $25,000  campaign  to  equip 
the  hbrary.  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded N.  C.  Hanks,  blind  author, 
and  Dr.  William  Thornwall  Davis, 
general  ehainnan  of  the  campaign. 
The  funds  are  to  be  used  to  re-; 
stock  the  library's  Braille  volumes 
and  to  employ  additional  blind 
copyists. 

Miss  Keller,  who  was  born  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  and  who  over- 
came her  handicaps,  spoke 
through  an  amplifying  system. 
Her  secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thomp- 
son, repeated  her  sentences  after 
her  so  her  meaning  would  be 
clear  to  the  large  audience.  She 
Was  introduced  by  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  blind  Senator  from  Okla 
homa. 
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^Thank  You,  Miss  Keller 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  woman  who  has  dedicated 
her  life  to  aiding  the  blind-is  eoming  to  Chelsea  on  Friday 
night,  April  3,  to'  do  fier  part  in  assisting  the  victims  of 
the  recent  floods  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  Northern 
New   England. 

Deaf,  dumb  and  blind  since  birth,  Miss  fcell^r  is  the 
fitiest  example  df  humanitarian.  Educated  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Waterto.  ■\  teachers  declared 
that  she  would  never  be  able  to  spe;  :.  It  was  through 
sheeer  determination  that  Miss  Kelle    learned  to  talk. 

In  her  travels  and  her  Work,  Miss  Keller  has  been 
i'eceived  most  e.irthusiastically  by  the  public  who  have 
contributed  gladly  to  her  cause.  Chelseans  also  have 
been  included  in  the  ever-growing  circle  of  friends  who 
have  become  better  acquailited  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  as  a  result  of  Miss  Keller's  devoted  work. 

Now,  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  her  to 
show  her  appreciation,  the  internationally  -  famous 
wpman  is  coming  to  Chelsea  and  help  put  across  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Yoke's  "Chelsea,  Mass.,  Flood  Fund."  Being 
Miss  Keller's  first  lecture  trip  to  Greater  Boston  in  nearly 
20  years,  it  is  expected  that  the  senior  high  school  audi- 
torium will  be  filled  to  capacity  on  Friday,  April  3.  Chel- 
sea residents  will  be  joined  by  persons  from  other  cities 
in  paying  homage  to  a  great  woman  on  that  occasion. 

Credit  also  is  due  Miss  Sylvia  Richmond  of  the  public 
library  staff,  a  friend  of  Migs  Keller,  through  whose  in- 
vitation the  latter  will  appear  here. 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  Backs 

Library  for  Blind  Move 

WASHINGTON,  March  25  (^P)— 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke 
last  night  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind  with 
each  word  she  said  tapped  into  the 
hand  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  sitting 
on  the  platform.  With  Miss  Keller 
was  Miss  Tolly  Thompson,  acting  as 
her  eyes  and  ears. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said:  "I  sometimes 
think  those  who  labor  with  handi- 
caps have  a  reward  in  that  when 
they  conquer  their  handicaps  they 
are  so  much  richer  in  what  they 
have  to  give  to  the  world." 
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Blind  Champ  to  Aid  Chelsea's  Flood  Fund 


SENATOR  GORE 


(Picture    from    International    News   Photograph    Service)     ' 
Hm,EN  KELLER  POLLY  THOMPSON 

Dr.  Helen  Keller,  "champion  of  the  blind?^~wtrtr'Spea1rs  Friday  evening,  April  3,  at  the  high 
school  auditorium  in  Chelsea  in  behalf  of  that  city's  flood  fund.  It  will  be  Miss  Keller's  first 
public  appearance  in  Greater  Boston  since  1917.  Miss  Keller  is  pictured  above  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  when  she  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  over  which  Senator  Thomas  D.  Gore,  the 
blind  legislator,  presided.    With  Miss  Keller  is   her  secretary,  Polly  Thompson. 
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PEECH  TO  AID 
FLOOD  VICTIMS 


Elaborate  plans  are  being 
made  by  the  City  of  Chelsea 
!  -for  arrival  of  Helen  Keller,  in- 
fernationally  known  as  champion 
of  fhe  blind,  who  will  speak 
Friday  evening,  April  3,  at  the 
high  school  auditorium  in  behalf 
of  the  "Chelsea   Flood   Fund." 

This  will  be  Miss  Keller's  only 
public  appearance  in  Greater 
Boston  since  1917  when  she 
visited  Boston. 


The  purpose  of  the  drive  is  to 
raise  funds  foj-  the  flood  sufferers 
in  Massachusetts.  Ticlcets  for  the 
meeting  may  he  obtained  at 
Chelsea  City  Hall  or  Chelsea  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Memhers  of  the  committee  to 
greet  Miss  Keller  include  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Voke,  Supt.  of  Schools 
George  C.  Francis,  Miss  Esther  C. 
Johnson,  librarian,  and  members  of 
her  staff;  Clarence  Richmond,  for- 
mer city  solicitor. 
Also  Miss  Mary  C.  Richmond  of 
[the  Williams  School;  Leo  P.  Casey, 
Eujene  A.  Wright,  Robert  R.  Web- 
!  ber  and  William  H.  Crafts,  head- 
masters of  the  public  schools;  Miss 
Mae  L.  Shapiro,  head  of  the  Ameri- 
canization classes,  the  public  I 
library  trustees  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Alton  B.  Atwood. 
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KELLER  VISIT 
INTERESTS MNY 

Blind    Scholar    Here 
Week  from  Tonight 


Wide-apiread  interest  is  t)eing 
shiown  in  MSss  Bfeien  Keller's  visit  to 
the  senior  higii  school  aoiditoniuim. 
next  Pridiay  niiglit,  April  3,  in  aid  of 
the  "Chelsea  Flood  RJellef  Fund." 

Being-  the  noted  Wind  scholar  and 
leobureir's  firsit  visit  to  greaiter  Bos- 
ton in  nearly  20  years,  there  has  been 
a  large  sale  of  tiofcets  in  neighboring 
oomimiunitiiies.  Local  residents  may 
purchase  tickets  for  the  event  at 
either  Maijtor  Edward  J.  Vofce's  office 
in  city  haU  or  at  the  pulblic  lalbrai-y. 

The  entire  proceeds  from  the  evenit 
will  be   used   to  swell   the   "Cihelsea , 
Flood  Relief  Fund."  Aid.  Frederiiok  J. 
Ryan  is  serving  as  treasiirer  of  the 
icamimititee. 

iMSss  Gladys  Oustance  of  BMokline, 
poipul'ar  harpist,  also  ■win  appeal-  on , 
the  April  3.  progiram. 

Miss  Keller  was  guest  of  hionor  a/t,i 
a  reoeiption  lield  in  Washington,  D.  1 
C,  tlhiis  week,  at  wihich  tiane  slie  was  | 
■received  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Boose- 
velft. 

IThe  Chelsea  visit  wiM  be  the  noted 
blind  scholar's  next  puiblic  appear- 
ance. 
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Study  Club  Meeting    \^] 
^Dedicated  To  Helen 
Keller;   Many  Attend 


Hambury  Hall  was  filled  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  by  members 
I  and  their  guests  of  the  Arlington 
j  Heights  ■  Study  Club.  Preceding 
i  the  meeting'  a  most  attractive  tea 
;  -was  served  by  the  hostesses,  Miss 
Esther  Bailey  and  Mrs.  John  Copp. 
I  The  president,  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
I  Snow,  presided  and  after  the  usual 
I     business  turned   the   meeting   over 

to  Mrs.  C.  Howard  Roberts,  chair- 
man of  the  Civics  committee, '  and 
she  presented  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Stin- 
Bon     whose     subject     was     "Helen 
:  Keller."      Mrs.    Stinson,    having   a 
i  personal    acquaintance    with    Miss 
j  Keller,    was    most    interesting    in 
'  her  talk. 

A  charming  program  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Perkins  Institute  Glee 
Clulj  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
numbei's.  A  demonstration  bf 
work  by  the  blind  proved  most 
interesting  and  brought  the  after- 
noon to  its  close. 


m%  KELLER 
P  HERE  FRIDflr 

Noted  Blind  Scholar  to 
Aid  Flood  Fund        I 


A  re^dy  response  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  purcliasing  tickets  for 
the  public  reception  to  be  given  Fri- 
day night  in  the  senior  high  school 
auditorium  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  noted  blind  scholar,  is  re- 
ported by  Miss  Sylvia  B.  Richmond, 
chairman  of  the  ©vent  and  hostess  to 
Miss  Keller. 

The  proceeds  of  the  event  will  be 
donated  to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  re- 
lief of  flood  sufferers  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

An  elaborate  program  of  music  will 
be  presented.  In  addition  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Miss  Keller. 
1  Many  requests  from  out  of  th^  fiitv 
have  been  received  for  tijckets  by 
those  anxious  to  meet  and  hear  the 
noted  woman,  who  has  been  feted  by  j 
more  Kings,  Queens  and  Presidents 
than  any  livinig  person. 
.  Assisting  Miss  •  Richmond  in  ar- 
ranging for  tile  distinguished  visitor 
are  Mayor  Edward  J.  Voke,  Aid.  Fred- 
erick J.  Ryan,  who  had  consented  to 
act  as  treasurer  for  the  event;  Miss 
E.  Louise  Sullivan,  clerk  in  the 
mayor's  office;  Mrs.  Thomas  Hianlon, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Francis,  former 
Rep.  John  W.  McLeod,  secretary  to 
Mayor  Voke,  and  Mrs.  MIoLeod;  Miss 
Gertrude  Brown,  Mrs.  Hyman  B. 
Myers,  Miss  Leona  White,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Memoi-ial  hospital; 
Mrs.  William  Barron,  Miss  Mary 
Hand,  local  Girl  Scouts  Commission- 
er; Miss  Minna  Zetzel,  Miss  Anne 
Steinberg,  Miss  Mary  C.  Richmond, 
Atty.  Clarence  Richmond,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Baron,  Mrs.  Rose  Lewitsky,  Eli 
Richman,  Miss  Elsther  C.  Johnson, 
librarian,  and  memibers  of  the  library 
staff;  Herbert  D.  Hancock,  mana^ng 
editor  of  The  Evening  Record,  and 
others. 
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I  HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK  IN  CHELSEA 

■-w.y.  .................  „  ^^  ^^/.,  ^,//'^)   -y^ 


Last  summer,  Miss  Helen  Keller  (left)  promised  Miss  Sylvia  B.  Rich- 
mond that  she  would  visit  Chelsea  and  speak  if  the  opportunity  arose 
to  assist  a  worthy  cause.  True  to  her  word  the  famous  blind  scholar 
Ivill  deliver  an  address  Friday  night  in  the  Chelsea  High  School  audi- 
torium in  aid  of  the  Chelsea  Ked  Cross  flood  fund. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  JOIN 
CHELSEA  RELIEF  DRIVE 


Will  Speak  in  Aid  of  Flood  Suffer- 
ers  Friday   Night 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  blind  scholar 
and  writer,  will  join  in  Chelsea's 
drive  to  raise  funds  for  flood  suf- 
ferers to  be  held  at  the  senior  high 
school  auditorium  Friday  night.  It 
will  be  her  first  visit  to  this  sec- 
tion since  1917.  A  public  reception 
for  her  has  been  planned  by  offi- 


cials   and    prominent    citizens    of 
Chelsea. 

Miss  Keller's  visit  to  Chelsea  is 
at  the  personal  invitation  of  Miss 
Sylvia  B.  Richmond,  assistant  at  the 
public  library,  who  visited  Miss 
Keller's  home  in  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
last  June.  At  that  time  Miss  Keller 
promised  Miss  Richmond  that  she 
would  come  to  Chelsea  to  assist  in 
any  worthy  cause.  Informed  by 
letter  by  Miss  Richmond  of  Chelsea's 
drive.  Miss  Keller  readily  agreed  to 
attend.  „..,- 
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LECTURE  Sl)R 
TO  SWELL 


Miss     Keller's     Visit 


Two  Days  Away 


t 


>nly  two  days  remain  in  wliich  to 
■purchase  tickets  for  the  leot.uire  to 
toe  given  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
ifamous  woman  who  overcame  all 
faculty  obstacles  and  is  recognized  bo- 
day  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  in  the  nation. 

The  tecture  will  taike  place  Friday, 
nigiht  in  the  senior  high  sohcol  Audi- 
torium, and  in  addition  to  Miss  Kel-  - 
ler's  apipeai-ance  the  Chelsea  Flood 
Fund  Conwnittee  has  arranged  for  a 
m.usical  entertainment. 

The  sale  of  tickets  already  indi- 
cates that  the  affair  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

All  receipts  of  money  are  to  be 
!  given  to  ,per,9ons  who  suifered  bEicause 
of  the  recent  flood  and  arrangiements 
have  been  made  to  expeditiously  for- 
ward all  amounts  aieceived  to  the 
stiuoken  people  in  need  of  same. 
j  Tickets  may  be  piurchased  at  the 
[city  clerk's  office,  city  hall,  and  at 
the  public  liibrary. 


GUEST  ARTISTS  j 
TO  AID  FOND 

Contralto,     Pianist     at 
Keller  Reception 


MISS  EDNA  MlERRlTT 
Contralto 


Miss  Edna  Merritt,  accomplished 
contralto,  and  Miss  Eunice  Scholsky, 
Boston  pianist  and  teacher,  will  be 
among  the  guest  artists  to  be  heard 
tomorrow  night  at  the  reception  to 
Miss  Helen  Keller  in  the  senior  high 
school   auditorium. 

The  appearance  of  the  famous 
blind  scholar  here  assures  an  addi- 
tional sum  for  the  Chelsea  Flood 
Relief  Fund.  The  entire  proceeds 
of  the  affair  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  fund  being  raised  under  the 
direction  of  Mayor  Edward  J.  Voke. 

A  nominal  sum  is  being  changed  for 
admission,  including  a  25-'cent  f'S'e 
for  students,  and  contrary  to  reports 
no  collection  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
auditorium. 

Miss  Keller,  due  to  arrive  in  Bos- 
ton at  noon  today,  was  to  be  met 
by  Miss  Sylvia  B.  Richmond  of  the 
public  library  staff,  a  friend  of  the 
famous  woman  and  at  whose  invi- 
tation she  consented  to  come  to 
phelsea  tomorrow  to  aid  in  the  work 
''oi  relieving  the  flood  sufferers. 

Tickets  for  the  reception  may  be 
'  obtaitted  at  the  mayor's  office,  city 
hall, '^JUblic  library  or  any  of  the 
local  cirug  stores.  .^ 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  AID 
f   RED  CROSS  FUND 

She  Will  Appear  in  High! 
School,  Chelsea 


Chelsea's  growing  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  flood  sufferers  will  be 
further  increased  tomorrow  evening 
with  the  appearance  in  the  Senior 
High  School  auditorium  of  Miss 
Helen   Keller,   world-famous   blind 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER 

and  deaf  scholar,  whose  addre'ss  will 
climax  a  program  arranged  in  the 
interests  of  the  Chelsea  flood  fund. 

Her  visit  to  Chelsea  is  at  the  per- 
sonal  invitation   of  Miss   Sylvia   B^l 
Richmond,   assistant   at  the   Public  I 
Library,  who  was  a  guest  at  Miss 
Keller's  home  in  Forest  Hills,  N  Y, 
last  June. 

On  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  Miss  Keller  saying  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  assist  in  Chel^. 
sea's  program  by  a  personal  appear- 
ance here.  Miss  Richmond  notified 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Voke,  who  ar- 
ranged the  program  which  will  be 
presented  tomorrow  evening  at  the 
High  School  on  Crescent  av.  Th^ 
Chelsea  fund  goes  direct  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  flood  relief. 
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By  Robert  E.  Rogers 

I  am  told  that  it  is  nearly  20  years  ago  since 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  visited  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Metropolitan  Boston.    It  was  in  1917,  to 

be  precise.  Undoubt- 
edly a  large  number 
of  interested  hearers 
will  crowd  the  Chel- 
sea High  School  audi- 
torium on  this  Friday 
evening  to  hear  this 
remarkable  woman 
speak  in  aid  of  the 
Chelsea  Flood  Fund. 
Chelsea's  slogan 
these  days  does  the 
city  credit.  "They 
helped  us.  Let  us  help 
them,"  in  memory  of 
that  dreadful  Sunday, 
April  12,  1908,  when 
the  city  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  I  re- 
member watching  it 
from  a  distance,  as 
high  up  as  I  could  get 
in  the  tower  of  Memorial  Hall  on  the  edge  of 
the  Harvard  Yard. 

Miss  Keller's  appearance  in  Chelsea,  I  under- 
stand, is  due  to  Miss  Sylvia  B.  Richmond,  as- 
sistant at  the  Public  Library,  who  last  summer 
visited  the  famous  blind  woman  at  her  home  in 
Forest  Hills,  New  York,  and  received  her  promise 
that  when  some  opportune  time  arrived  to  assist 
in  some  worthy  cause,  she  would  come  to  Chelsea. 
The  occasion  arrived.  Miss  Richmond  wrote  to 
Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Keller  kept  her  promise. 

Receives  Education 
in  Boston  Area 

Greater    Boston    would 


ROBERT  E.  ROGERS 


terested  inseeiijj 


be  particularly   in- 


Everyone  knows  her  story,  but  repetition  can 
not  make  it  seeni  commonplace.  She  was  bom 
in  1880.  At  the  age  of  two,  scarlet  fever  de- 
prived her  of  sight,  smell  and  hearing.  (Infi- 
dentally,  a  point  worth  being  remembered  by 
Careless  parents  who  think  that  "children's  dis- 
eases" aren't  worth  bothering  about  or  ward- 
ing off!) 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  im- 
portant case  at  Dr.  Stowe's  "Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,"  in  the  South  End,  "was^Tamous 
throughout  the  country.  A  teacher  from  Perkins 
wsts  sent  South  to  teach  the  child.  That  teacher 
was  Anne  Sullivan,  today  the  widow  of  that  bril- 
liant and  lamented  critic  of  American  literature, 
John  Macy.  The  two,  teacher  and  pupil,  are 
now  together  again. 

Wins  A.  B.  Degree 
at  Radclitfe  College 

The  child  learned  not  only  how  to  read,  write 
and  talk,  but  "became  proficient  to  an  exceptional 
degree  in  the  ordinary  educational  curriculum." 
Finally,  she  took  her  A.  B.  degree  at  Radcliffe 
in  the  four  years  commonly  allotted  to  girls  not 
so  handicapped,  graduating  in  1904;. 

Experts  believe  that  her  case  is  the  "most 
extraordinary  ever  known  in  the  education  of 
blind  deaf-mutes  —  her  acquirements  including 
several  languages  and  her  general  culture  being 
exceptionally  wide." 

As  a  girl  and  young  woman  she  gained  the 
warm  frienship  of  some  of  the  most  famous  and 
distinguished  men  and  women  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  writers  and  artists,  educators,  and 
men  in  public  life. 

She  developed  a  distinct  capacity  for  litera- 
ture and  published  several  books:  "The  Story 
of  My  Life"  (1902);  "Optimism"  (1903); 
"The  World  I  Live  In"  (1910),  and  "My  Re- 
ligion" (1927). 

"These  in  literary  style  and  outlook  on  life 
are  a  striking  revelation  of  the  results  of 
modern  melthods  of  educating  those  who  have 
been  so  handicapped  by  natural  disabilities." 

Today  at  the  new  and  splendid  Perkins  In- 
stitutej  along  the  banks  of  the  Charles  in  Water- 
town,  these  miracles  that  made  over  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  are  being  repeated 
every  year  with  increasing  success.  It  is  de- 
pendent largely  on  private  philanthropy. 

On  tomorrow  evening  in  Chelsea,  Helen  Keller, 
appealing  for  the  relief  of  the  flood  sufferers,  will 
also  be  saying  in  her  own  way : 

"They  helped  me.  Let  me  help  them," 
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HELEN  KELLER  IS 
!      BOSTON  VISITOR 

BOSTON,    April    2.    (^)— Helen 

Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author,  paid 

i  her  first  visit  to  Boston  In  20  years 

'  today-and   went   first   to   see   the 

maid  who  cared  for  her  at  Radcliffe 

College  between  1900  and  1904. 

Miss    Keller    called    on     Bridget 
Crimmins  of  Cambridge,  now  almost , 
90  years  old.  To  do  so  she  put  oft 
a  trip  to  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Waterto-wm. 

"I'm  very  eager  to  go  out  to  wa- 
tertown  to  see  all  the  new  things  at 
Perkins  Institution,"  sh-e  said,  "but 
that  will  have  to  wait  for  another 
time  when  I  can  stay  longer."    _ 

Miss  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  since , 

the  age  of  19  months  because  of  an . 

illness,    said  her   present   chief   in-, 

terest  was  helping  the  Federal  Bur- ' 

eau  of   Education  publish  "talking 

books"  for  the  blind.  The  "books 

are  phonograph  records,  averaging 

10  to  a  book.  Miss  Keller  said  3000 

works  have  been  already  recorded. 

She  spoke  tonight  at  Chelsea  High 

school   in    aid    of    the    city's   flood 

relief   fund. 


HELEN  KELLER  VISITS  HUB 
FIRST  TIME  IN  20  YEARS 


BLIND       AND       DEAF       AUTHOR 
I       CALLS   ON    MAID    OF    RAD- 
I  CLIFFE   COLLEGE   DAYS 

Boston.  April  2— (ff)— Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind  and  deaf  author,  paid  her 
first  visit  to  Boston  in  20  years  to- 
aay— and  WPnt  first  to  see  the 
maid  who  cared  for  her  at  Rad- 
1  cliffe  College  between  1900  and 
1904. 

Miss    Keller    called       on     Bridsit 
Crimmins    of    Cambridge,    now    al-- 
most   90   years   old.     To   do   so   she 
put    off   a   trip   to   Perkins   Institu- 
Ition    for   the    blind   at   ■W^rfeftoWii. 
'      "I'm  very  eager  to  so  out  to  Wa- 
I  tertown   to   see   all   the   new    things 
at    Perkins    institution."    she    said, 
"but  that  will  have  to  wait  tor  an- 
other time   when  I   can   stay   long- 
er." 

Miss  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  since 
'the  age  of  19  months  because  of 
Ian  illness,  said  her  present  chief 
!  interest  was  helping  the  Federal 
I  Bureau  of  Education  publish 
1  "talking  books"  for  the  blind.  The 
["books"  are  phonograph  records, 
I  averaging  10  to  a  book.  Miss  Kel-: 
ller  said  3000  works  have  been  al- 
ireadv  recorded. 

She  spoke  tonight  at  Chelsea 
Ihigh  school  in  aid  of  the  city's 
'flood  relief  fund. 


Helen  Keller  Visits  Maid  Who 
T(mk  Care  of  Her  at  Radcliffe 


BOSTON,  April  2  (AP)— Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author, 
paid  her  first  visit  to  Boston  in 
20  years  today — and  went  first  to 
visit  the  maid  who  cared  for  her 
at  Radcliffe  College  between  1900 
and   1904. 

Miss  Keller  called  on  Bridgit 
Crimmins  of  Cambridge,  now 
almost  90  years  old.  To  do  so  she 
put  off  a  trip  to  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Watertown. 

"I'm  very  eager  to  go  out  to 
Watertown  to  see  all  the  new 
things  at  Perkins  Institution."  she 
said,  "but  thai  iW'ffl  n.ive  to  wait 
for  another  time  when  I  can  stay 
longer." 


the  age  of  19  months  because  of 
an  illness,  said  her  present  chief 
interest  was  helping  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  publish 
"talking  books"  for  the  blind.  The 
"books"  are  phonograph  records, 
averaging  ten  to  a  book.  Miss 
Keller  said  3,000  works  have  been 
already  recorded. 

She  spoke  tonight  at  Chelsea 
High  School  in  aid  of  the  city's 
flood  relief  fund. 


The  small  black  specks  that  ap- 
pear on  silver  are  caused  by  the 
chemical  action  of  salt  on  the  sil- 
ver. These  may  be  removed  by 
any  cream  silver  polish  if  not  eat- 
Miss  Kgller,  deaf  and  blindsince  en  too  deeply  in  the  nietal.,, 
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ELEN  KELLER  IS  ^ 
OSTON  VISITOR 


BOSTON,  April  2.  OT— Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author,  paid 
her  first  visit  to  Boston  in  20  years 
today — and  went  first  to  see  the 
maid  who  cared  for  her  at  Radcliffe 
College  between  1900  and  1904. 

Miss  Keller  called  on  Bridget 
Crimmins  of  Cambridge,  now  almost 
90  years  old.  To  do  so  she  put  off 
a  trip  to  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown. 

"I'm  very  eager  to  go  out  to  Wa- 
tertown to  see  all  the  new  things  at 
Perkins  Institution,"  she  said,  "but 
that  will  have  to  wait  for  another 
time  when  I  can  stay  longer." 

Miss  Keller,  deaf  and  blind'  since 
the  age  of  19  months  because  of  an 
illness,  said  her  present  chief  in- 
terest was  helping  the  Federal  Bur- 
eau of  Education  publish  "talking' 
books"  for  the  blind.  The  "books" 
are  phonograph  records,  averaging 
10  to  a  book.  Miss  Keller  said  3000 
works  have  been  already  recorded. 

She  spoke  tonight  at  Chelsea  High 
school  in  aid  of  the  city's  flood 
relief   fund. 


Study  Club  Visits     C^* 
Blind  Pupils;  Marvel 
At  Progress  Made 

Twenty-five  members  and 
friends  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
Study  Clulj  spent  Tuesday  after. 
noon  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown.  A 
guide  conducted  the  party 
\  through  ■  the  buildings  and 
I  grounds. 

It  was  a  -wonderful  sight  to  see 
blind  girls  at  typewriters,  sewing 
i  machines,  weaving  rugs,  baskets 
etc  Most  outstanding  was  a  naii 
hour  spent  with  Leonard  Dowdy 
and  his  teacher.  This  .cMd  o£ 
nine  was  sent  to  the  institution 
less  than  3  years  ago.  He  was 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Since  Sept.   1933,  he  has  been 

taught   to   speak  and  understand 

speech   by  placing  his  fingers  on 

!  the  face  of  persons  talking.     All 

the  Study  Club  memhers  were  im- 

pressed  by  the  happy  faces  of  the 

children  and  the  wonderful  prog 

;  ress  in  education  shown  by  the 

1^  Eupils.  ,,,j„i.ii_^.. 
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Helen  Keller  Speaks  for  Flood  Relief 


Helen  Keller, 
internation- 
ally   knovrn 

for  her 

achievement 

in  overcoming 

her  own 

physical 

defects  since 

she  was 

stricken   blind 

and  deaf  and 

dumb  in  early 

childhood, 

spoke  at 

:Chelsea   high 
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behalf  of 

flood  relief 

fund. 
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JOY  OF  BLIBi  O 

<$-*<^        '  '^'^  <♦♦«>  4>*«>  «♦■«> 

HELEN  KELLER  PREFERS  BEING  SIGHTLESS 

"I  am  a  very  lucky  -woman,  and  a  very  contented  one." 
It    is    Miss    Helen    Keller    speaking;    the    woman    of    great 
achievement  and  international  fame,  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
and:  dumb  since  early  childhood. 


She  answered,  in  her  suite  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  yesterday,  one  ques- 
tion. 

"If  you  had  your  life  to  live 
over  again,"  she  was  asked,  "if 
it  was  in  your  power  to  decide 
whether  you  m"ght  have  full  use 
of  sight  and  hearing  and  speech, 
or  whether  you  would  be  deprived 
of  these  facidtles — which  way 
would  you  choose?" 

"I  would  wish  to  live  my  life." 
Miss  Keller  said,  "exactly  as  it 
has  b^en.  I  believe  I  have 
gained  infinitely,  through  blind- 
ness and  deafness  and  lack  of 
normal  speech.  I  have  made 
wonderful  friends,  and  inspiring 
contacts,  which  I  might  have 
missed  otherwise. 


HELPS  OTHERS 

"I  have  been  able,  I  hope,  to 
help  others  as  I  might  not  have 
helped  them  if  I  had  seen  and 
heard   and  spoken. 

"There  '§  a  spiritual  blindness, 

and    a    spiriir"'    deafness,    which 

=s    a   greater    aw^     ''"'^than    the 

-'cal  loss   of  sigh-   ^i<ff-4i,ear- 

"  ■'t     is     what    hurts/  '"« 

the  world   i    ~ 


self-taught  manner;  in  a  metallic, 
toneless  voice,  which  .^he  achieved 
by  mastering  a  manipulation  of 
her   throat  muscles. 

She  hears  by  vibration,  touching 
Miss  Thompson's  cheek  and  throat. 
Her  hands — her  one  sure  contact 
with  life — are  strong-muscled,  with 
firm,  blunt  fingers. 

HEARS  MUSIC 


"I  f  I  had  my  choice,"  Miss 
Keller  said,  "I  would  prefer  to 
be  blind,  rather  than  deaf.  Sound, 
to  me,  is  more  important  than 
sight;  it  draws  people  closer  to- 
gether.'' 

Miss  Keller  is  able  to  hear  music, 
through  vibration,  if  she  stands  or 
sits  on  a  wooden  floor.  A  concrete 
floor  does  not  transmit  sound  to 
her. 

She  believes  the  invention  of 
sound  pictures  has  been  science's 
greatest  contribution  to  the  deaf. 
Many  thousands,  she  says,  have 
bee  nable  to  hear,  with  the  aid  of 
,__    various      devices,      the      vibrations 
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HELEN  KELLER  PAYS    I 
VISIT  TO  BOSTON] 


Flii 


ind    and    Deaf   Author    Calls 
On  Former  Maid  in  School. 


BOSTON,  April  2  (^),— Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind  and  deaf  author,  paid  her 
first  visit  to  Boston  in  20  years  to- 
day—and went  first  to  eee  the  maid 
who  cared  for  her  at  Radcliffe  col- 
lege  between   1900   and   1904. 

Miss  Keller  called  on  Bridgit 
Grimmins  of  Cambridge,  now  almost 
90  years  old.  To  do  so  she  put  off 
a  trip  to  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  at  WatertowlTr^ 

"I'm    very    eager    to    go    out    to 
Watertowu     to     See'    all    the    new 
things   at    Perkins    institution,"    she 
said,  "but  that  will  have  to  wait  for  ' 
another  time  when  I  can  stay  long- 1 
er."  V  I 


f  VISITS  BOSTON 

Immediately  Goes  To  See 

Maid  Who  Cared  For 

Her  In  College 


'U 


Boston,  April  2— (AP)— Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author, 
came  to  Boston  for  the  first  time 
in  ,20  years  today — and  immediate' 
jly  visited  the  maid  who  cared 
I  for  her  when  she  attended  Rad- 
jcliffe    collesre     between     1900     and 

1904. 

Miss  Keller  called  on  Bridg-et 
Crimmins,  of  Cambridge,  now  al 
most  90  years  old.  To  do  so  she 
put  off  a  trip  to  Perkins  Institu- 
tion   for    the    Blind    at    Watertown. 

"I'm  very  eager  to  go  to  Wa- 
tertown to  see  all  the  new  things 
at  Perkins  institution."  she  said 
"but  that-"Wllfc«JiaK6,to  wait  for  an- 
other time  when  I  can  stay  long- 
er." 

Miss  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  since 
the  age  of  19  months  because  of 
an  illness,  said  her  present  chief 
interest  was  helping  the  federal 
bureau  of  education  publish  "talk- 
ing  books"    for  the   blind. 

The  "books"  are  phonograph 
I  records,    averaging   10   to   a   book. 

IMiss    Keller    said    3,000    works    al- 
ready  have   been   recorded. 

She  spoke  tonight  with  the  aid 
I  of  an  interpreter  at  Chelsea  high 
(school  to  help  the  city's  flood  re- 
lief   fund. 


J£=£. 
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HELEN  KELLER  HERE  TO  TALK  AT 
F  CHELSEA  FLOOD  RELIEF  BENEFI1 


Helen  Keller  today  is  a  beautif' 
woman,  55  years  old.     Her  face 


^  Aids  Handicapped 


kindly  and  lighted  with   a  brighti 
ness,  which  may  have  come  from  hei 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER  (LEFT)  AND  MISS  SYLVIA  B.  RICH 

MOND,    CHAIRMAN   CHELSEA  FLOOD   RELIEF   FUND 
Miss  Helen   Keller,   who,   though 


deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College,  and  has 
carried  on  an  interesting  career 
'since,  arrived  in  Boston  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  is  at  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel  today.  Always  work- 
ing for  someone  else.  Helen  Keller 
carne  here  to  speak  tonight  at  the 
Chelsea  High  School  auditorium,  at 
a  benefit  being  given  for  flood  re- 
lief found. 


lived  on  Lexington  av,  when  at  Rad- 
cliffe. Immediately  she  showed  her 
remarkable  memory  saying,  "In  1900 
we  lived  on  Coolidge  av.  Miss  Sul- 
livan and  Bridget.  Two  ye-ars  laler 
we  went  to  live  on  Dana  st."  Miss 
Kellar  was  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe in  1904. 


Miss  Keller  has  devol 

to     aiding     handicappej 

eagerness  in  seeking  for  every  littl,  When    asked    yesterday! 

wave  or  current,  which  to  the  or]  work,  she  smiled  bnghtl 

,  dinary   person  means   nothing,   buj  "God  has  been  very  gool 

1  to  her  means  a  picture,  which  hei  has  gi\>en  me  so  muchi 

I  eyes  do  not  see,  but  her  instinct  work.    I  love  everythinj 

■' .  ^  T.  ■   J  life  IS  very  full,  just  cif 

pamt  upon  her  mmd.  I     ^^^.j^    ^^^   happiness. 

When  she  entered  the  room  of  he  others  brings  such  hapi 

'hotel,   she  turned   directly,   with   J  thank  God  for  making! 

I  wonderful  smile,  put  out  her  hanJfuH-"    Those  who  listen! 

:and  greeted  the  reporter  as  thoug^ -J,  ^he^/J---  .^-"^1 

she   saw    distinctly.      She   felt   th^  j^g  amj  speech,  can  thJ 

presence    in    the    room.    When    the  His    many    blessings    a| 

photographer   flashed   the   bulb,    ai  herself  as  the  receiver 

he  took  the  picture,  she  said  "yoi  ance  of  His  gifts. 

took  it,  I  felt  the  heat."    She  knew     if  anyone  feels  a  greal 

just  how  many  bulbs  were  used,  oi  ing  Helen  Keller  for  tlf 

pictures  taken.  after  being  with  her 

hearing   her   pronouncij 

Finds  Beauty  in  Flowers      slowly,  watching  her  i| 

"  .   versation  by  placing  hi 

Someone    passed    her    an    acacij  the  lips,  realizing  that 

plant.      Her    hands    passed    swiftlj  jjyg^  j^  gjj  abyss  of 

over    the    blossoms    and    she    ex- giie^gg^    and -feeling   t; 

claimed  about  its  beauty.   Then  thej  j,er      superior      intel! 

gave    her    several    fragrant    roses  thought  of  pity  is  turni 
1  Burying  her  face  m  the  flowers  anc  ^^^  ^^  that  great  poweri 

inhaling  the  perfume,  she  locked  ur  heart.     All   who   hear 

and  in  a  colorful  chat  told  about  hei  q^^  yesterday  for  His 

Visit  to  the  recent  flower  show  ir  jgjt   ghe  really  had   b 

New   York.  beyond  the  average 

"What  a  grand  time  I  had.     The     she   was   accompani 

show    was    most    beautiful.      Therthome  at  Forest  Hills, 

were   real   waterfalls   dashing   ovei  fj   Y    by   Miss   Polly 

rocks.    The  shrubbery  was  very  fine  Scottish  woman  who 

this  year,   and  the  roses— I   am  _  st  constant  companion  f o 

glad    that    the   perfume    is    beinj.      ' 

brought  back  to  the  rose.    You  know 

for  several  years  those  new  roses 

did  not  smell  like  the  roses  we  love, 

but  this  year  there  were  many  that 

smelled  like  old  times.    You  know 

there  is  a  rose  'Better  Times." "  Miss 

Keller   laughed   in   appreciation   of 

the  thought  of  better  times  and  more 

perfume  in  the  rose. 


Visits  Radcliffe 

"I  am  sorry  it  is  raining  because 
I    do   want   to   go   to   my   beloved 
Public  Garden.     I  know  every  bit 
of   it.     I    drove    out   to   Cambridge 
i  have"  never  ceased  to  think  of  jto  my  college  immediately  after  ar- 
New  England  as  my  home.    I  have  a  ;  riving,   even  before  I  came  to  the 
very  special  niche  in  my  heart  for  i  hotel.    There  has  been  many  Changs, 


Boston  and  the  most  tender  recollec 
tions  about  our  home  at  Wrentham, 


I  visitd  by  dear  Bridget  Crimmms 
on  Lexington  av.  Bridget  is  90  years 
old.  but  she  is  happy  and  y.wng; 
you  know  her  heart  can  never  grow 
old.  She  kept  the  cottage  for  me 
when  I  went  to  college  and  I  never 
knew  anyone  could  do  so  many 
nice  things.  She  has  never  been 
blue,  her  life  has  been  full  of  sun- 
shine." 
Someone    asked    if    Miss 


\ 
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Blind  Helen  Keller  Visits 
P  Boston  and  Old  College 

BOSTON,  April  2— OT— Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author,  paid 
iher  first  visit  to  Boston  in  20  j'ears 
today — and  went  first  to  see  the 
maid  who  caa-ed  for  her  at  Radcliffe 
college  between  1900  and  1904. 

Miss   Keller   called     on     Bridgit 
Crimmins   of   Cambridge,    now   al- 
most 90  years  old.    To  do  she  put 
off  a  trip  to  Perkins  Institution  for  j 
the  Blind  at  WateUXKwn.  j 

"I'm  very  eager  to  go  out  to  Wa-  | 
tertown  to  see  all  the  new  things  at  j 
Perkins  Institution,"  she  said,  "but ' 
tliat  win  have  to  wait  for  another 
time  when  I  can  stay  longer." 

Miss  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  since ' 
the  age  of  19  months  because  of  an ' 
illness,   said  her  present   chief  in- 
terest was  helping  the  Federal  Bu-  ! 
reau  of  Education  publish  "talking 
books"  for  the  blind.    The  "books"  ! 
are  phonograph  records,  averaging 
10  to  a  book.    Miss  Keller  said  3000 
works  have  been  ali-eady  recorded. 
She    spoke    tonight     at     Chelsea 
ihigh  school  in  aid  of  the  city's  flood 
relief  fund. 


elen  Keller  Here 
^    for  Flood  Benefit 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb  and 
Wind  scholar  and  philanthropist,  is  in 
Boston  tor  the  first  time  in  two  decades. 
She  will  speak  this  eveningr  in  the  Chel- 
sea High  School  auditorium  at  a  benefit 
for  the  flood  relief  fund  of  that  city. 
Accompanied  by  Miss  Polly  Thompson, 
her  secretary-companion.  Miss  Keller 
visited  Bridget '  Crimmins  of  Cambridge, 
who  kept  house  for  Miss  Keller  when  she 
attended  Radcliffe  in  the  early  years  of. 
the  century. 

Miss  Keller  is  particularly  interested 
now  in  the  production  and  circulation  of 
the  "talking  book."  She  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  the  appropriation  that 
enables  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  with  the  aid  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  to  publish  these  books  ir.  the 
form  of  phonograph   records. 
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HELEN  KELLER  BACK  HOME 

That  wonderful  girl  who  amazed  the 
world  years  ago  by  her  conquest  of  the 
seemingly  insuperable  limitations  imposed 
on  her  by  nature,  Helen  Adams  Keller,  is 
back  in  Boston  for  a  short  stay. 

Born  in  a  cell  with  no  outlet,  she  escaped 
from  its  walls.  As  one  born  without  wings 
she  learned  to  fly.  Without  eyes  she  sees, 
without  ears  she  hears,  and  almost  with- 
out voice  when  a  child,  she  has  learned  to 
speak  What  wonder  that  Sanders  Theater 
thundered  with  applause  when  she  received 
her  diploma  as  a  graduate  of  Radclifle  in 

1904? 

Miss  Keller  comes  today  to  that  New 
England  which  she  calls  home,  eager  to  aid 
a  good  cause,  and  happy  to  visit  the  scenes 
associated  with  that  miraculous  transfor- 
mation of  her  life  which  came  to  its  chmax 

thirty  ye'ars  ago.  .  ^,^      ^  i,»ov 

She  was  deprived  of  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing by  illness  when  two  years  of  age.  Her 
education  did  not  begin  until  she  was  seven, 
when  Miss  Anna  Mansfield  Sullivan,  most 
patient  and  remarkable  of  teachers,  came 
to  her  home  to  take  charge  of  her.  Then, 
began  that  beautiful  relationship  of  teacher 
and  pupil  of  which  everybody  read  with 
admiration  when  Miss  Keller's  formal 
training  was  completed. 

She  passed  every  test  in  preparatory 
school  and  college.  Miss  Sullivan  spelled 
for  her  by  fingering  her  hand,  what  was 
said  at  lectures.  Helen  wrote  out  the  lec- 
tures on  her  own  Braille  machine.  She 
learned  the  solar  system  by  fingering  a 
planetarium.  She  somehow  mastered 
languages,  mathematics,  all  her  courses. 
And  she  graduated  cum  laude. 

Today  she  talks  with  callers  by  spread- 
ing her  fingers  carefully  over  their  faces, 
'  so  that  one  finger  "hears"  the  labials,  an- 
( other  the  nasals,  a  third  the  gutturals    Sey- 
'eral  acute  sensibilities  have  helped  her  to 
'establish  outside  contacts— sense  of  smell, 
delicate  reactions  to  temperatures  and  to 
I  vibrations.    Equipped  as  she  is  with  experi-  ^ 
ence  and  education,  now  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  she  has  been  devoting  her- 
self to  the  service  of  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  people.     The  oft-told  tale  is 
worth  retelling  indefinitely. 


lA. 


HELEN  KELLER 
IN  FLOOD  APPEAL 

She  Speaks  in  Chelsea  High 

Auditorium— 500  Are 

Present 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  welcomed 
back  to  Chelsea,  the  scene  of  her 
girlhood  vacations,  by  an  audience 
of  about  500  who  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  of  Chelsea  High  School 
last  night  to  hear  her  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  Chelsea  flood  fund. 

Students  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  undergrad- 
uates of  Badcliffe,  Miss  Keller's 
Alma  Mater,  were  in  the  audience. 
Several  hundred  tickets  were  bought 
by  persons  who  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  the  proceeds,  which 
are  given  directly  to  the  Red  Cross, 
are  expected  to  be  In  excess  of  $300. 
Miss  KeUer  made  a  brief  speech, 
m  which  she  advocated  the  develop-  ' 
ment  of  humanitarian  and  pacifistic 
sentiments,  particularly  in  times  of 
public  emergencies,  such  as  the  re- 
cent flood. 

Other  speakers  were  Miss  Sylvia 
B.  Richmond,  an  assistant  at  the 
Chelsea  Public  Library  and  a  close 
friend  of  Miss  Keller,  and  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Voke,  who  described  the 
progress  made  in  raising  flood  relief 
funds  and  explained  that  this  was 
Chelsea's  method  of  repaying  New 
England  for  its  help  when  Chelsea 
was  devastated  by  the  great  fire  of 
1907.  -..^  :,--^,  -..^•. 


Bliiicf  Workraen  Stringitig 
Tennis  Eacguets  in  WorcestCT 

WORCESTER,     April     4     <AP)-Blind 

woTkmen  are  kept  '^^^^^f'^f^ Z^ 
raquets  at, the  State's  Workshpp  for.tjie^. 

director  of   the  workshop,  .said,   also  do, 

i    expert  work  caning- chairs.  .    _ 

"We  depend  atoost:entirely  uPon  our;, 

\    sense  of  touch."  Curran  said,  "an^  wi«a 

i    constant  usage  .It  becomes  ^o  l^^?,^^^^^/.'; 

we  can  readily   distinguish  all  objects,.. 


kELEN  KELLER' 

IN  FLOOD  appeal! 

■  1 

She  Speaks  in  Chelsea  High' 

Auditorium — 500  Are 

Present 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  welcomed 
back  to  Chelsea,  the  scene  of  her 
girlhood  vacations,  by  an  audience 
of  about  500  who  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  of  Chelsea  High  School 
last  night  to  hear  her  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  Chelsea  flood  fund. 

Students  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  undergrad- 
uates of  Radcliffe,  Miss  Keller's 
Alma  Mater,  were  in  the  audience. 
Several  hundred  tickets  were  bought 
by  persons  who  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  the  proceeds,  which 
are  given  directly  to  the  Red  Cross, 
are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $300. 

Miss  Keller  made  a  brief  speech, 
in  which  she  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  humanitarian  and  pacifistic 
sentiments,  particularly  in  times  of 
public  emergencies,  such  as  the  re- 
cent flood. 

Other  speakers  were  Miss  Sylvia 
B.  Richmond,  an  assistant  at  the 
Chelsea  Public  Library  and  a  close 
friend  of  Miss  Keller,  and  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Voke,  who  described  the 
progress  made  in  raising  flood  relief 
funds  and  explained  that  this  was 
Chelsea's  method  of  repaying  New 
England  for  its  help  when  Chelsea 
was  devastated  by  the  great  fire  of 
1907.  ^,     , 
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MISS  HELEN 
KELLER  AIDS 
FLOOD  FUND 


Lectures    in   Chelsea, 
Hurries  to  Bedside 


V 


of  Teacher 


Hundreds  stormed  the  dressing 
room  of  Helen  Keller  last  night  in 
Chelsea,  but  Miss  Keller,  renowned 
■  for  her  life-long  struggle  against  the 
odds  of  blindness  and  deafness,  had 
to  graciously  wave  them  away.  She 
was  thinking  of  someone  else. 

Anxious  to  be  at  the  bedside  again 
of  her  beloved  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  who  is  critically  ill  at 
New  York,  Miss  Keller,  with  her 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  had 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  policeman  to 
break  through  the  crowaJ  so  that 
»he  might  catch  the  next  train. 


BREAKS  OLD  RULE 

Fi-iends  o£  Miss  Keller  declared  it 
Vas  the  first  time  they  remembered 
that  she  did  not  wait  to  greet  the  long 
lines   of   admirers. 

Miss  Keller  had  given  a  remarkable 
lecture  to  a  gathering  in  the  Chelsea 
Senior  High  School  Auditorium  in  the 
interest  of  the  Chelsea  flood  relief  fund. 
When  she  attempted  to  hurry  away  at 
the  close  of  the  programme,  the  throngs 
o-f  men  and  women  who  sought  to  grasp 
her  hand   blocked   her   path. 

Even  after  Miss  Thomson  had  ex- 
plained that  Miss  Keller  must  hasten, 
the  throngs  still  lingered  and  Miss  Kel- 
ler was  visibly  impatient.  Miss  Thom- 
Bon  quietly  explained  the  reason  to 
close  friends  who  sought  to  speak  to 
the  blind  author,  lecturer  and  champion 
of  the  blind. 

"Measure  your  gift  by  the  thankful- 
ness of  your  heart  that  It  was  not  you 
and  your  loved  ones  who  suffered  in 
tlie  flood,"  Miss  Keller  declared,  as  she 
addressed  the  gathering.  "Give  quickly 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  you  will  mul- 
tiply   your   gift   until   it    is    manifold. 


Tellg  of  Schooldays 

"There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
■we  are  all  part  of  a  great  social  family 
and  in  this,  I  feel,  lies  the  chief  hope 
for  the  future.  As  for  the  prevention 
of  further  floods,  vigorous  measures  of 
-reforestation  and  the  cultivation  of 
aoil — conserving  crops  will  be  a,  tre- 
mendous aid." 

Previous  to  her  lecture  Miss  Keller 
answered  a  number  of  questions 
through  her  secretary.  She  gave  a 
fihort  description  of  her  schooldays  at 
Cambridge  and  how  she  still  calls  Bos- 
ton  her   "second   home." 

When  a  mixed  bouquet  of  tiowers  was 
presented  her,  with  unerring  accuracy, 
she  fingered  them  and  scented  their 
fragrance  and  announced  each  one — 
gardenias,  roses,  wallflowers,  narcissus 
and  bachelor  buttons.  She  lingered  the 
longest  over  the  bachelor  buttons,  be- 
fore calling  its  name,  and  later  she  ex- 
plained tliat  it  was  not  that  she  could 
not  tell  it  easily,  but  that  she  loved  to 
let  her  fingers  dwell  on  its  silken  petals. 

Asked  by  Miss  Thomson  w^at  her 
fondest  wish  is,  she  quickly  replied 
that  it  is  to  see  world  peace  and  broth- ! 
•rhood,  and  later  she  declared  that  to 
Bee  friendship  among  the  nations  is  one 
of  the  ambitions  which  she  has  not 
yet  gratified.  | 


FLOOD  APPEAL  r 
BY  HELEN  KELLER 

Miss  Helen  Keller  ^  was  welcomed 
back  to  Chelsea,  the  .scene  of  her 
girlhood  vacations,  by  an  audience 
of  about  500  who  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  of  Chelsea  High  School 
last  night  to  hear  her  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  Chelsea  flood  fund. 

Students  from  the  Perkins  Insti-" 
tution  for  the  Blind,  and  urTHSI'gr&d- 
uates  of  Radcliffe,  Miss  Keller's 
Alma  Mater,  were  in  the  audience. 
Several  hundred  tickets  were  bought 
by  persons  who  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  the  proceeds,  which 
are  given  directly  to  the  Red  Cross, 
are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $300. 

Miss  Keller  made  a  brief  speech, 
in  which  she  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  humanitarian  and  paclfistic 
sentiments,  particularly  in  times  of 
public  emergencies,  such  as  the  re- 
cent flood. 

Other  speakers  were  Miss  Sylvia 
B.  Richmond,  an  assistant  at  the 
Chelsea  Public  Library  and  a  close 
friend  of  Miss  Keller,  and  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Voke,  who  described  the 
progress  made  in  raising  flood  relief 
funds  and  explained  that  this  was 
Chelsea's  method  of  repaying  New 
England  for  its  help  when  Chelsea 
was  devastated  by  the  great  fire  of 
1907. 


^  A    Spiritual 
fx      Vision 

U — "       * — 

Miss  Helen  Keller, 
whose  triumph  over  phys- 
ical handicaps  has  made 
her  an  international  figure, 
calls  herself  "a  lucky  ■wo- 
man" and  a  "very  con- 
tented one." 

Such  glorious  courage 
sets  an  inspiring  example 
to  us  all  not  to  yield  to 


HELEN  KELLER 

the  ordinary  difficulties 
of  life.  Miss  Keller  also 
calls  upon  us  all  to  find 
the  real  beauty  of  life. 
Read  her  little  sermon  on 
that  point: 

"There  is  a  spiritual 
blindness,  and  a  spirit- 
ual deafness  which  is  a 
greater  affliction  than 
the  physical  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing.  That 
is  what  hurts  me  most 
as  I  see  the  world  to- 
*"  day.  The  blind  may  see 
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"THANK  YOU.  MISS  KELLER!" 
j  women,  who  came  all  the  way  from  her  home  in  Forrest  Hills, 

New  York,  to  speak  in  aid  of  the  Chelsea  Relief  Fund,  is  shown 
I  here  carrying  on  a  conversation,  by  use  of  the  touch  system, 
'with  Sylvia  B.  Richmond,  assistant  at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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HELEN  KELLER  BACK  HOME 

That  wonderful  girl  who  amazed  the 
world  years  ago  by  her  conquest  of  the 
seemingly  insuperable  limitations  imposed 
on  her  by  nature,  Helen  Adams ,  Keller,  is 
back  in  Boston  lor  a  short  stay. 

Born  in  a  cell  with  no  outlet,  she  escaped 
from  its  walls.  As  one  born  without  wings 
she  learned  to  fly.  Without  eyes  she  sees, 
without  ears  she  hears,  and  almost  with- 
'6W"VQiee.jvhen  a  child,  she  has  learned  to 
speak.  What  wonder  that  Sanders  Theater 
thundered  with  applause  when  she  received 
her  diploma  as  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  in 
1904?- 

Miss  Keller  comes  today  to  that  New 
England  which  she  calls  home,  eager  to  aid 
a  good  cause,  and  happy  to  visit  the  scenes 
associated  with  that  miraculous  transfor- 
mation of  her  life  which  came  to  its  climax 
thirty  years  ago. 

She  was  deprived  of  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing by  illness  when  two  years  of  age.  Her 
education  did  not  begin  until  she  was  seven, 
when  Miss  Anna  Mansfield  Sullivan,  most 
patient  and  remarkable  of  teachers,  came 
to  her  home  to  take  charge  of  her.  Then 
began  that  beautiful  relationship  of  teacher 
and  pupil  of  which  everybody  read  with 
admiration  when  Miss  Keller's  formal 
training  was  completed. 

She  passed  every  test  in  preparatory 
school  and  college.  Miss  Sullivan  spelled 
for  her,  by  fingering  her  hand,  what  was 
said  at  lectures.  Helen  wrote  out  the  lec- 
tures on  her  own  Braille  machine.  She 
learned  the  solar  system  by  fingering  a 
planetarium.  She  somehow  mastered 
languages,  mathematics,  all  her  courses. 
And  she  graduated  cum  laude. 

Today  she  talks  with  callers  by  spread- 
ing her  fingers  carefully  over  their  faces, 
so  that  one  finger  "hears"  the  labials,  an- 
other the  nasals,  a  third  the  gutturals.  Sev- 
eral acute  sensibilities  have  helped  her  to 
establish  outside  contacts — sense  of  smell, 
delicate  reactions  to  temperatures  and  to 
vibrations.  Equipped  as  she  is  with  experi- 
ence and  education,  now  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  she  has  been  devoting  her- 
self to  the  service  of  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  people.  The  oft-told  tale  is 
worth  retelling  indefinitely. 
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HELEN  KELLER  BACK  HOME 

That  wonderful  girl  who  amazed  the 
world  years  ago  by  her  conquest  of  the 
seemingly  insuperable  limitations  imposed 
on  her  by  nature,  Helen  Adams  Keller,  is 
back  in  Boston  for  a  short  stay. 

Born  in  a  cell  with  no  outlet,  she  escaped 
from  its  walls.  As  one  born  without  wings 
she  learned  to  fly.  Without  eyes  she  sees, 
without  ears  she  hears,  and  almost  with- 
out voice  when  a  child,  she  has  learned  to 
speak.  What  wonder  that  Sanders  Theater 
thundered  with  applause  when  she  received 
her  diploma  as  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  in , 
1904?  I 

Miss  Keller  comes  today  to  that  New 
England  which  she  calls  home,  eager  to  aid 
a  good  cause,  and  happy  to  visit  the  scenes 
associated  with  that  miraculous  transfor- 
mation of  her  life  which  came  to  its  climax 
thirty  years  ago. 

She  was  deprived  of  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing by  illness  when  two  years  of  age.  Her 
education  did  not  begin  until  she  was  seven. 
When  Miss  Anna  Mansfield  Sullivan,  most 
patient  and  remarkable  of  teachers,  came 
to  her  home  to  take  charge  of  her.  Then 
began  that  beautiful  relationship  of  teacher 
and  pupil  of  which  everybody  read  with 
admiration  when  Miss  Keller's  formal 
training  was  completed. 

She  passed  every  test  in  preparatory 
school  and  college.  Miss  Sullivan  spelled 
for  her,  by  fingering  her  hand,  what  was 
said  at  lectures.  Helen  wrote  out  the  lec- 
tures on  her  own  Braille  machine.  She 
learned  the  solar  system  by  fingering  a 
planetarium.  She  somehow  mastered 
languages,  mathematics,  all  her  courses. 
And  she  graduated  cum  laude. 

Today  she  talks  with  callers  by  spread- 
ing her  fingers  carefully  over  their  faces, 
so  that  one  finger  "hears"  the  labials,  an- 
other the  nasals,  a  third  the  gutturals.  Sev- 
eral acute  sensibilities  have  helped  her  to 
establish  outside  contacts — sense  of  smell, 
delicate  reactions  to  temperatures  and  to 
vibrations.  Equipped  as  she  is  with  experi- 
ence and  education,  now  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  she  has  been  devoting  her- 
self to  the  service  of  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  people.  The  oft-told  tale  is 
worth  retelling  indefinitely. 
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HELEN  KELLER  IS 
I  p  CHELSEA  SPEAKER 

Address  Climaxes  City's 
Flood  Relief  Drive 


As  a  climax  to  Chelsea's  flood  re- 
lief drive,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  fa- 
mous blind  scholar,  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  an  audience  of  about  500 
in  the  Chelsea  High  School  auditori- 
um last  night.  She  was  enthusi- 
astically received. 

Miss  Keller,  delivered  her  address 
in  her  new-found  medium  of  ex- 
pression, the  spoken  work,  although 
her  pronunciation  of  some  of  the 
difficult  words  were  interpreted  to 
the  audience  by  Miss  Polly  Thomp- 
son, lier  secretary  and  companion. 
She  also  answered  questions  put  by 
Miss  Thompson,  covering  her  life  as 
a  student  at  RadclifEe  College,  and 
these  questions  and  answers  made 
an  interesting  story  of  her  life  and 
showed  the  magnitude  of  the  handi- 
cap she  sought  to  overcome.  Miss 
Keller  said  she  did  not  like  to  talk 
over  the  radio. 

Miss  Keller  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Sylvia  B.  Richmond,  assistant 
at  the  Chelsea  Public  Library,  on 
whose  invitation  she  came  to  the 
meeting. 

Mayor  Edward  J.  Voke  also  spoke 
and  said  that  $320  had  already  been 
collected  for  the  flood  sufferers  and 
that  this  and  any  additional  contri- 
butions will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Cross  in  a  few  days. 

The  High  School  orchestra  and 
several  vocalists  furnished  music. 
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P    Bj/  the  Touch  System 


At  the  right  is  Helen  Keller,  famed  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
woman,  shown  as  she  carried  on  a  conversation  recently  by  means 
of  the  touch  system.  She  demonstrated  how  she  was  able  to 
understand  by  touching  the  lips  and  holding  the  hand  of  the  per- 
son talking.  With  her  is  Sylvia  B.  Richmond  of  the  Boston  public 
library.  ^„ ,.;......- 
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SAl£  FOR  BUND  IS  NOW 
'~~"    BEING  HELD  IN  TOWN 


Helen  ICeller  Asks  All  to  Help  Ban- 
ish Idleness  Among. the  Blind 

Helon  Keller,  who  so  successfully 
worked  her  way  out  of  the  silence 
and  diarknesB  has  glvten  much  :go(xJ 
advice  to  both  the  sighted  and  to 
those  living  in  the  eterzial  night.  She 
states  bhat,  "Idleness,  not  blindness 
is  th&  greatest  burden  of  the  blind." 
She  well  know®  what  this  means  for 
she  spe^t  several  years  in  a  nameless 
wandering  attempit  to  satisfactorily 
spend  heir  days  in  proflta/ble  employ- 
ment. Her  experience  proved  that  if 
the  blind  are  to  live  normal,  rational 
lives  they  ,must  keep  both  their  minds 
and  hands  busy.  She  advises  all  to 
banish  idleness  amoliig  the  blind.  It 
is  harder  to  bear  than  their  blind- 
ness. The  Saugerties  Committees  ask 
all  to  heed  Helen  Keller's  advice  and 
by  patronizing  the  sale  for  the  blind 
Which  is  being  held  at  the  Commu- 
nity House  on  Main  street,  to  give 
todependenice  and  self-support  to 
many  sightless  workers. 

At  the  sale  will  'be  found  many 
articles  suitable  for  gifts  and  prizes 
auch  as  card  ta;ble  covers,  luncheon 
sets,  heartih  hrooms.  leather  goods, 
moccasins  and  shopping  and  knitting 
Jbags.  The  blind  'workers  are  using  the 
Hold.  fashioned  reliable  honeycomb 
■cloth  in  making  their  dish  cloths 
which  are  hemmed  by  aged  blind 
-workers  who  can  only  do  this  simple 
kind  of  work.  When  you  buy  dish 
•cloths  from  the  blind  you  are  secur- 
ing the  best  on  the  market  and  at  the 
.same  time  helping  a  most  deserving 
jgroup  of  blind  workers. 
'  vOn  Thursday,  May  21,  the  follow- j 
Ing  are  the  committees  and  assign- 
ments of  time  of  service  at  the  sale: 

1'0:0iOj2j0i0  p.  m.,  Barptist  Church 
—Mrs.  Inez  Newberry,  chairman; 
Mrs.  H.  EUsiworth.  Miss  K.  Barber, 
Mrs. ,  Cortland  Whitaker,  Mrs.  George 
Shaler. 

2:00-5:3i0  p.  m.,  Methodist  Church 
— Mrs.  Nina  Babcock,  chairman;  Mrs. 
William  France,  Mrs.  S.  Bobinsc'n, 
Mrs.  George  Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Smith.  Mrs.  Dwight  Van  Buskirk, 
Mrs.  Odell  F.  Johnston.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Eason,   Mrs.   Richard  Melius. 


Banish  Idleness  of 
Blind,  Is  Advice  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller 
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Haxe  you  ever  been  alone  with 
nothing  to  do.'i^tifined  to  a  chair  or 
a  singl4«<Voom  apd  surrounded  by 
darkness?!  The  blind  have  these  con- 
ditions not  only  for  a  few  days  but 
usually  for  a  lifetime.  The  solution 
of  this  unbearable  condition  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Helen 
Keller,  who  bas  spent  a  life  of  si- 
lence in  the  eternal  night.  She  says, 
"Idleness,  not  blindness,  is  the 
greatest  burden  of  the  blind."  Pro- 
ductive work  has  solved  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  sigtitless.  It  gives 
them  occupation,  wages  and  an  in- 
dependence and  respect  which  every 
normal  person  must  have  if  he  is  to 
successfully  carry  on.  Years  of  pa- 
tient training  have  made  hundreds 
of  blind  throughout  the  state  an  eco- 
nomic factor  of  the  community. 

All  should  help  to  enforce  Helen 
Keller's  advice  to  banish  idleness 
among  the  blind.  The  surest  way  to 
do  this  is  to  patronize  the  sale  of  ar- 
ticles made  by  the  blind  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  at  304  Wall  street, 
Kingston. 

If  you  should  visit  a  shop  for  the 
blind,  you  would  see  rows  of  blind 
men  and  women  operating  power  ma- 
chinery. They  are  producing  in  mass 
production,  and  consequently  are 
able  to  sell  at  very  low  prices.  At 
the  Wall  street  store,  where  the  sale 
is  being  held,  you  will  And  at  least 
20  different  designs  of  useful  aprons. 
Blind  girls  have  done  the  binding, 
hemming  and  seaming  of  these 
aprons,  all  under  expert  sighted  su- 
pervision. You  will  also  find  aprons 
for  the  little  tots  as  well  as  over- 
sized aprons  for  the  stylish  stouts. 
Last  year  the  Albany  shops  made 
and  sold  27,000  aprons.  This  busi- 
ness was  done  on  merit  not  on  char- 
ity. 

On  Wednesday,  June  3,  the  time 
of  service  and  committees  in  attend- 
ance will  be  as  follows: 

10  a.  m.-2  p.  m. — St.  James  M.  E. 
Church:  Mrs.  Fred  Snyder,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Marie  Gifford,  Mrs.  C. 
Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  C.  Dumm,  Mrs. 
S.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke 
Basten,  Miss  Bessie  Brewster,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Eugene  Freer, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Longyear,  Miss  Anne 
Avery,  Mrs.  Frank  Pitts,  Mrs.  A. 
Quimby,  Miss  K.  Anderson. 


2-5:30  p.  m.  —  Rondout  Presby- 
terian Church:  Miss  Grace  H.  Ter- 
williger,  chairman;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Can- 
■fleld,  Mrs.  Louis  Beeres,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Cragin,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Carter,  Mrs.  V.  J. 
Faulkner,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Heiselman,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Kingman,  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
CuUough,*  Mrs.  Alice  Metcalf,  Mrs. 
W.  I.  Hutton,  Mrs.  C.  R.  O'Connor 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Scott,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Russell 
Mrs.  Fred  Stephan,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S 
ley,  Mrs.  Charles  Terwilliger, 
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The  Observant 
Citizen 


Congratulations     today     on     her     56th 
hirthday     anniversary     to     the     famous 
deaf  and  blind  girl,  Helen  Keller. 
•t    "ie    "h    "ir 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  Miss  Keller 
to  be  referred  to  as  having  been  "born 
deaf,  blind  and  dumb" — a  statement 
that  contains  two   errors. 

She  was  born  a  perfectly  normal  child 
but  at  the  age  of  about  19  months  she 
was  victim  of  illness  that  deprived  her 
of  the  power  of  sight  and  hearing  but 
not  of  speech. 

Under  such  a  handicap  it  was  la.  task 
requiring  tremendous  patience  to  teach 
her  to  talk  as  she  can  today.  But  many 
readers  of  these  lines  have  heard  her 
speak  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  or 
short  addresses. 

•t    +    ■!•    "i" 

Helen  Adams  Keller  ia  her  full  baptis- 
mal name. 

As  the  middle  name  suggests,  she  is 
descended  from  the  family  that  has 
given  two  Presidents  to  the  United 
States.  She  also  is  related  to  another 
distinguished  New  England  family,  the 
Everetts. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Radclifte  College. 
Much  improvement  in  her  manner  of 
speech  is  credited  to  instruction  she  re- 
ceived under  the  tutoring  of  C.  A. 
"Wliite  at  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Looking  her  in  the  face  today,  a 
stranger  would  not  realize  she  is  sight- 
less. 

•t  •!•  •!•  •!• 
It  is  possible  the  notion  that  Miss  Kel- 
ler was  dumb  as  well  as  blind  and  deaf 
arises  from  confusing  her  story  with 
that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  New 
Hampshire  girl  who  was  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  as  a  result  of  illness  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  and  whose  senses  of 
taste    and    smell    also    were    impaired. 

She  entered  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  there 
learned  to  write,  to  read  books  for  the 
blind,   and   to   "talk"   by   the  hands. 

She  ran  a  sewing  machine  and  made 
much  of  her  own  clothing,  but  tlie 
story     that     she     learned     to     play     the 

I  piano   is   denied. 
Miss  Bridgman   died  in   Boston   in   the 
year  18S9   in    her   60th    year. 
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Birthday  of  Helen  Keller 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  probably  the  most 
notable  blind  deatmute  in  the  history  of 
education,  wa.s  born  a  normal  child  at 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  on  .June  27.  1880.  Her 
family  on  her  father's  side  was  connected 
with  the  Spottswoods  and  Lees  qE  Vir- 
ginia and  on  her  mother'.'?  aide  with  the 
Adamses  and  Everetts  of  Ma.ssachu.setts. 
When  she  was  19  months  old  an  attack 
ot  scarlet  fever  left  her  without  the  sense 
of  sight  or  hearing  and  consequently  left 
her  unable  to  learn  to  \n^\;.  .tlifi 
she  Wat  eight  years  old,  she  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan, 
wh.i  had  been  trained  at  ihe  Perkins 
iRstitution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  Miss 
Sullivan  taught  her  to  read  Braille  an.1 
trained  her  so  that  she  was  able  to  enter 
and  he  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College 
if!  ]no<.  She  was  th»n  appointed  In  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  served  on  many  committees  inter- 
ested in  relief  for  the  sightless.  She  has 
written  several  books  and.  hag  lectured 
throuKhout  the.  country  as  she  had  been 
taught  how  to  apeak  by  Misi?  Sarah 
Jf'jiler  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in 
New  "i'ork. 


Today  Helen  Keller  lias  puWished 
several  books,  and  a  large  number 
of  magazine  articles.  She  '^^^^f'^^l' 
er,  and  has  done  much  work  for  the 
blind  H«F  life  is  entirely  -without 
color  and  sound.  All  of  ""Sensa- 
tions come  through  her  hands  yet 
Ishe  has  gotten  more  enjoyment  out 
lof  her  life  than  many  people  who 
can  see  ^nd  hear.        ^^  :,^.-    •  _ 


BY   CARL   SANDAHL 

Helen  Keller,  the  womaji  who  con- 
quered her  deafness,  bliffdness,  and 
dumbness  to  become  one  of  tlie 
world's  most  famous,  women,  .  was 
born  fifty-six  years  ago  ^yesterday. 
She  was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama, and  until  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  was  perfectly  normal. 
She  was  unusually,  bright,  and  kriew 
many  words.  'VVhen  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  she  became  totally  deaf 
and  blind  throiigh  congestion  of  the 
brain.  She  could  not  learn  to  speak, 
because  she  could  hear  no  one  pro- 
nounce the  words,  and-  she  remem- 
bered only  one  of  the  words, she  had 
learned  before  she  became  deaf; 
"water." 

When  Helen  was  seven  years  old, 
Alexander  Grahatrj  Bell,  inventor  of 
the  telephone  and  also  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  of  research  for 
aids  to  the  deaf,  heard  of  her  case, 
and  recommended  to  her-  father  and 
mother  that  they  hire  a'  -sl>ecial 
teacher  for  her.  He  recojmmended 
one  in  particular,  Anhe  Masefield 
Sullivan,  of  the  Perjjggjjj^titute  at 
Boston;  Miss  Perkins  has  very  weak 
eyes  and  is  slowly  going  blind  her- 
self at  present.  She  became  Helen's 
constant  companion,  and  when  Hel- 
en was  ten  years  old,  she  could  speak 
English  correctly.  Later  she  learned 
to  write  and  use  the  typewriter,  and 
later  became  proficient  in  both  Gter- 
man  and  French. 
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W.  E.  Barnes  makes  an  Interesting 
point  in  a  letter  I  have  Just  received, 
saying: 

"In  Saturday's  Post  you  speak  o£ 
Helen  Keller  as  'often  referred  to  as 
born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,'  and  you 
say  this  statement  'contains  two  errors.* 

"There  are,  in  fact,  three  errors. 

"The  word  'dumb'  refers  to  animals, 
and  should  never  be  used  for  humans 
who  may  be  MUTE,  but  never  'dumb.' 

"This  fact  has  frequently  been 
stressed  by  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Northampton:" 

*r    Hr    'XT    *r 
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[Helen  Kellur,  LL.  D.,  in  the  Maritime  Baptist,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia, 

Canadii] 

There  is  nothing  like  the  pride  of  doing  something  worth 
while  to  make  us  forget  the  hmitations,  is  there?  We  can  do 
anything  we  really  want  to  do  if  we  stick  at  it  long  enough. 
No  matter  how  handicapped  we  are,  we  can  always  do  some- 
thing, if  it  is  only  a  bright  smile,  or  a  kind  word,  or  a  help- 
ful act.  Many  of  us  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  if  we 
were  as  fortunate  as  our  neighbors,  we  could  live  better, 
purer,  and  more  useful  lives.  I  have  learned  from  experience 
that  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  our  present  position,  we  cannot 
in  any  other.  If  we  cannot  help  the  world  where  we  are,  we 
cannot  help  it  anywhere  else.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment we  have,  but  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  think  every  day 
and  the  ideals  we  are  following — in  a  word,  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  we  are.  We  have  already  that  within  us  which 
will  respond  to  the  right  influence  when  that  comes.  Let  us 
try  to  discover  beauty,  service,  and  happiness  in  our  own 
lives. 


I    I 


Readers' Digest 
In  Braille  On 
/JExhibitionHere 

»"I  hope  n,  )re  and  more  friends 
of  the  blind  will  realize  what  the 
Readers'  Digest  means  to  them 
and  enable  a  greater  number  to 
enjoy  it,"  says  Helen  Keller,  the 
world's  most  noted  blind  person, 
and  it  is  to  further  this  wish  of 
Miss  Keller's  that  Hale  Bros,  are 
having  an  exhibition  of  the  Read- 
ers' Digest  in  Braille  in  their 
store. 

One  of  the  front  windows  is  de- 
voted to  the  display  of  the  Digest 
in  Braille  and  other  facts  pertain- 
ing to  Braille,  and  there  is  also 
jan  exhibit  in  the  main  aisle  of 
the  store. 

Braille,  the  system  by  which 
the   sightless  read  through   the 
I  sense  of  touch,  was  invented  by 
j  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman,  who 
i  lived    from     1809     to     1852.     In 
Braille  the  symbols  for  the  let- 
ters are  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  paper  and  are  read  by  pass- 
ing the  fingertips  along  the  page. 
One  of  the  latest  developments  in 
Braille    is  '■  the    printing   of   the 
Readers'  Digest.    It  is  published 
as  a  non-proft  venture. 

The  Braille  edition  of  the  Di- 
gest is,  necessarilly  much  larger 
than  the  printed  edition,  and 
three  books  in  Braille  are  re- 
quired to  carry  the  printed  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  regular  sized 
issue  of  the  Readers'  Digest.  The 
exliibit  at  Hale  Bros,  is  purely 
educational  in  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  pub' 
lie  with  the  work,  and  no  sub 
scriptions  are  being  taken.  I 


Interested  In  Exhibit 
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Doris  Jones  (left)  and  Helen  Tyler  (right)  compare 
the  printed  edition  of  Readers'  Digest  with  the  Braille 
edition.  It  takes  three  books  of  the  size  of  Miss  Tyler  is 
holding  to  carry  the  reading  matter  contained  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  Readers'  Digest  held  by  Miss  Jones.  The 
books  are  part  of  the  exhibit  at  Hale  Bros. 

-^Mercury  Herald  photo. 


Ashes  of  Mrs.  Anne  Macy 
Are  Placed  in  Cathedral 


Service   Held    in    Washinglon 
for  Helen  Keller's  Teacher 

From  the  Herald  Tribune  Bureau 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  2.  —  In  the 
presence  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  her  dls- 
I  tlnguislied  ptipU  and  lifelong  com- 
',  panion,  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy  were  granted  sepulture  this 
afternoon  In  the  CoUimbarium  of 
Washington  Cathedral  Crypt  adjoinr 
ing  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arl- 
mathea,  where  Bishop  James  E.  Fi-ee- 
man  conducted  a  brief  service. 

This  honor  was  accorded  to  Mrs. 
Macy  by  the  cathedral  chapter  in 
recognition  of  the  commanding  place 
she  occupied  among  the  great  teach- 
ers because  of  her  success  in  teaching 
Miss  Keller  to  read  and  understand 
the  world  about  her. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  to  the 
cathedral  by  Miss  Polly  Tompson,  her 
secretary;  Dr,  Philip  S.  Smith,  chief 
Alaskan  geologist  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Dr.  Conrad 
Berens,  of  New  York,  her  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Bond. 
She  sat  in  the  front  row  of  chairs 
close  to  the  chancel,  where  Miss 
Thompson  Interpreted  the  service  to 
her  by  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

Canon  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  who 
represented  Bishop  Freeman  and  the 
cathedral  chapter  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  interment,  read  the 
psalm  and  scripture  lesson.  Bishop 
Freeman  delivered  the  committal 
service  from  the  order  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead  and  offered  prayers. 
Among  the  cathedral  clergy  in  the 
chancel  were  Canon  G.  Freelan  Peter, 
Canon  Albert  H.  Lucas  and  Canon 
Raymond  L.  Wolven.  Ross  Farrar, 
tenor  soloist  of  the  cathedral  choir 
sang  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  with  Rob- 
ert G.  Barrow,  choirmaster  of  the 
cathedral  at  the  organ. 


1936MedalsGo 
ToHelen  Keller 
And  Her  Tutor 


TheodoreRooseveltA  wards 
ToBeGivenBlindWoman 

and  Mrs.  Macy  oil  Oct.  27 


Co-operative  Feat   Cited 

Historic  'Symbol  of  Hope' 
for   Millions    Acclaimed 


James  R.  Garfield,  president  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memoi'ial  Association,  an- 
nounced yesterday  afternoon  that 
Helen  Keller,  the  world's  most  famous 
blind  and  deaf  woman,  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
^Will  receive  the  Roosevelt  medals  for 
1936.  The  award  will  be  made  on 
October  27,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birth- 
sday,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Roosevelt 
t?&a?8.ul3MBa'*'«ntieth  Street. 


Two  Heroic  Women  IV ho  Win  the  Roosevelt  Medals 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Acme 
Helen  Keller,  at  right,  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 

"'We    are    also    touched    that   you 


Although  the  full  citation  was  not 
madfi  public  yesterday,  Mr.  Garfield 
said  the  medals  had  been  awarded  to 
the  two  women  "for  a  co-operative 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reaching  significance — the  release 
and  development  of  an  imprisoned 
personality  which,  by  its  emergence 
and  its  effective  activity,  has  become 
for  millions  a  symbol  of  hope  and  an 
inspiration  to  effort." 

"The  achievement  has  been  in  tho 
truest  sense  a  collaboration,"  Mr. 
Garfield  said,  noting  that  it  was  the 
first  time  two  Roosevelt  medals  had 
been  awarded  for  one  deed,  "having! 
been  possible  only  because  the  de- 
votion   and    native    genius    of    Mrs. 


and   the   Roosevelt  Memorial  Asso 
elation  should  blazen  our  names  in 
the  annals  of  one  who  transmuted 
a    severe    handicap    into    power    to 
serve  the  American  people.  His  was 
Indeed    a    datuitless    soul    flashinij 
energy  and  kindling  enthusiasm  for 
many     works     of     public     welfare. 
Theodore     Roosevelt     looked     upon 
each  obstacle  as  a  challenge,  and  so   I 
labored   that  it  might  leave   a  rec-   j 
ord  of  national  life  enriched,  some   j 
goodly    strength,    some    knowledge 
vital  to  progress.    Because  he  over- 
came greatly  we  are  all  the  strong- 
er for  his  having  lived. 

"My  teacher  is  seriously  ill.  and 
has  little  sight,  or  she  would  write 
her    thanks    with    her    own    hand. 


Macy    were    matched   in    Miss    Keller     ^_^^ 

by   intelligence,   coui'age  and  indomi- !    -^111    you   kindly   convey   our   grati- 
table    determination.     It    constitutes),  ■^■^^^f,  \„  tj,e  trustees  of  the  associa- 
one  of  the  most  notable  instances  in     tjoj,_  ^-^^  believe  me, 
history   of   the  triumph   of   the  mind 
,  and  spirit  over  bodily  affliction." 

\  IVIiss  Keller's  Be.sponse 

Miss  Keller  sent  the  following  let- 


"Cordially  yours, 

"HELEN  KELLER." 

Committee  Rccomiuendiiig  It 


The    committee    on   whose    recom- 
ter   to   Hermann  Hagedorn,   executive  inieiidation    the    trustees   of   the   asso- i 
dluentnr  nf   the   as.snclatinn _   fnUowinu-     jj^^j^j^  ^.^^^j^,  ^j^g  award  includes  Mrs. 
-ja^ua  aaaj  aoj  j5;iun:(J0(Jcl0  aa.tj  aq^  Grant   LaFarge.   chairman;    F.  Trubee 
SA'BS  0%  ;no   aiatA  'Aispo;  pa^isu   at  Davison,    Mr.    Hagedorn,    David    Kln- 

shaw.    Alexander   Lambert,   'Walter   H. 
sainunuituoo    iBlj^snpui    ui    Sjaji.ioAJ Newton.   Mrs.   James   Russell   Parsons, 

Albert    Shaw,    'William    Allen    White 
and  Owen  'Wister. 

The  association  has  awarded  the 
medals  each  year  since  1923.  Last 
year  Dr.  'William  Hallock  Park,  then 
director  of  New  York's  municipal  re- 
search laboratory,  was  the  'winner." 


©m  pio;  aq  'A^jBd  UBoiiqndaa  aq: 
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■sxea/i.  anoj  ;jxati  aqj.  Suionp  i^ac 
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ROOSEVELT 
MEDAL  FOR 
MISS  KELLER 


Lifelong    Friend    and 

Instructor  Also 
;  \       Recipient 


;  NEW  YORK,  Oct.  6— Miss  Helen 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  will  receive  the 
fioosevelt  Medals  for  the  year  1936, 
Recording  to  an  announcement  made 
tonight  by  James  R.  Garfield,  presi- 
kient  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
isocjation.  The  medals  are  awarded 
ito  them  for  a  co-operative  achieve- 
iinent  of  heroic  character  and  far- 
Ireaching  significance — the  release 
and  development  of  an  imprisoned 
personality  which,  by  its  emergence 
and  its  effective  activity,  has  become 
for  millions  a  S3'mbol  of  hope  and  an 
inspiration  to  effort. 

TRUE   COLLABORATION 

"The  achievement  has  been  ^n  the 
truest  sense  a  collaboration,"  s«i(il  Mr. 
Gai-neld,  "having  been  possible  only 
because  the  devotion  and  the  native 
genius  of  Mrs.  Macy  were  matclied  in 
Miss  Keller  by  intelligence,  courage 
and  indomitable  determination.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  notable  in- 
stances in  history  of  the  triumph  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  over  bodily  affliction." 

In    selecting'    Miss    Keller    and     Mrs. 

iMacy  as  the  recipients  of  the  medals, 
the  trustees  of  the  association  had  in 
mind  Theodore  Roosevelt's  own  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  physical  handi- 
caps, which  has  become  an  inspiring 
I  element  in  the  American  tradition. 

The  Roosevelt  awards,  which  were 
established  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  in  1923,  are  annually  given 
ill  cei'tain  fields  associated  witli  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  career:  public  and  interna- 
tional law;  industrial  peace;  science; 
.American  historical  literature;  outdoor 
life;  national  defence;  international  af- 
fairs; administration  of  public  office; 
conservation  ot  natural  resources;  ad- 
vancement of  social  justice;  expression 
of  the  pioneer  virtues;  leadership  of 
youth  and  the  development  ,of  Amefri- 
can  character. 

The  medals  were  awarded  to  Miss 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  in  the  domain 
of  "the  leadership  of  youth  and  the 
development    of    American    character." 


Helen   KeUer 

Helen  Keller  was  born  with  all  her 
faculties  but,  through  an  lUness  when 
she  was  19  months  old,  became  blind 
and  deaf  and  failed  to  develop  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech.  When  she  was  seven, 
a  teacher  was  secured  for  her,  through 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Anne  SfflTiva'tt*- became  Helen  Keller's 
liberator  and  her  life-long  companion 
and  friend. 

Miss  Keller  attended  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, with  Miss  §ulUvan  as  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  graduated  .  cum 
laude.  The  autobiography  ehe  wrote  as 
a  series  of  daily  themes,  -  has  for  20 
years  be^n  used  in  American  universi- 
ties, including  Harvard,  as  a  model  of 
'  personal  narrative.  She  has  also  pub- 
lished   an    essay    entitled    "Optimism," 

booke  called  "My  Religion,"  "The 
World  I  Live  In"  and  "Out  of  the 
Dark,"  a  poem,  "The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall,'*  and  a  continuation  of  the  story 
ot  her  life,  under  the  title  "Midstream." 

Mrs.  Macy  was  born  near'  Springfield, 
Mass..  the  year  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war.  She  was  Irish:  her  mother 
died  early:  her  father  was  desperately 
poor.  She  had  bad  eyes  which  shortly 
lost  their  vision  completely.  She  grew 
up  in  squalid  surroundings — for  a  year 
or  more  in  the  poorhouse — but  hungered 
for  an  education  and  was  finalb' 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  her  vision  was  par- 
tially restored.  She  was  20  when  she 
was   chosen   to   teach   Helen  Keller. 

In  preparation  for  her  work  she 
studied  the  methods  Dr.  Samuel  Gx'id- 
ley  Howe  had  ernployed  in  bringing  the 
blind  deaf-mute,  Laura  Bridgman,.  into 
contact  with  the  world  around  her;  hut 
her  processes  wnth  Helen  Keller  were 
her  own,  devised,  aiid  changed  from  day 
to  day  as  emergencies  arose  and  prom- 
ising   opportunities    offered    themselves. 

Tw<»  Essentials 

She  was  convinced  that  there  were 
"only  two  essential  things"  she  could 
teach  this  imprisoned  child,  obedience 
and  love.  Out  of  the  deep  resources  of 
a  spirit  which  had  known  neither  dis- 
cipline nor  affection  in  her  own  child- 
hood, she  brought  these  requisites  for 
effective  living  into  her  pupil's  life. 
Within  two  weeks  of  her  arrival.  Miss 
Sullivan  wrote  that  "the  little  savage 
has  learned  her  first  lesson  in  obedience, 
and  finds  the  yoke  eaey."  Three  weeks 
later,  she  wrote,  "Helen  has  taken  the 
second  great  step  in  her  education.  She 
has  learned  that  everything  has  a  name, 
and  that  the  manual  alphabet  is  the 
key  to  everything  she  wants  to  know." 
The  child  was  like  a  "radiant  fairy" 
with  the  doors  of  her  world  swinging 
open. 

The  medals  will  be  bestowed  by  the 
president  of  the  association,  as  usual, 
at  a  banquet  at  Roosevelt  House,  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  birthplace,  at  28 
Kast  20th  street,  New  York,  Oct.  27,  the 
78th .  anniversary  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's birth. 
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ROOSEVELT 
MEDAL  FOR 
MISS  KELLER 


Lifelong    Friend    and 

Instructor  Also . 

Recipient 


\  NEW  YORK,  Oct.  6— Miss  Htlen 
[Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  will  receive  the 
Roosevelt  Medals  for  the  yeir  1936, 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
tonight  by  James  R.  Garfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation. The  medals  are  awarded 
to  them  for  a  co-operative  achieve- 
ment of  heroic  character  and  far- 
reaching  significance — the  release 
and  development  of  an  imprisoned 
personality  which,  by  its  emergence 
and  its  effective  activity,  has  become 
for  millions  a  symbol  of  hope  and  an 
I  inspiration  to  effort. 

TRUE   COLLABORATION 

"The  achievement  has  been  in  the 
truest  sense  a  collaboration,"  said  Mr. 
Garfield,  "having  been  possible  only 
because  the  devotion  and  the  native 
I  genius  ot  Mrs.  Macy  were  matched  In 
Miss  Keller  by  intelligence,  courage 
and  indomitable  determination.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  notable  in- 
stances in  history  of  the  triumph  of  the 
mind  and  siiirit  over  bodily  affliction." 

In  selecting  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  as  the  recipients  of  the  medals, 
the  trustees  of  the  association  had  in 
mind  Tiieodore  Roosevelt's  own  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  physical  handi- 
caps, which  has  become  an  inspiring 
element  in  the  American  tradition. 

The  Roosevelt  awards,  which  were 
established  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  in  1923,  are  annually  given' 
in  certain  fields  associated  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  career;  public  and  interna- 
tional law;  industrial  peace:  science: 
American  historical  literature:  outdoor 
life;  national  defence;  international  af- 
fairs; administration  of  public  office; 
conservation  of  natural  resources;  ad- 
vancement of  social  justice;  expression 
of  the  pioneer  virtues;  leadership  of 
youth  and  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can character. 

The  medals  were  awarded  to  Miss 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  in  the  domain 
of  "the  leadership  of  youth  and  the 
development    of    American    character." 


Helen   Keller 

Helen  Keller  was  born  with  all  her 
faculties  but,  through  an  Illness  when 
she  was  19  months  old,  became  blind 
and  deaf  and  failed  to  develop  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech.  When  she  was  seven, 
a  teacher  was  secured  tor  her  through 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Anne  Sullivan  became  Helen  Keller's 
liberator  and  her  life-long  companion 
and  friend. 

Miss  Keller  attended  Radoliffa  Col- 
lege, with  Miss  Sullivan  as  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  graduated  cum 
laude.  The  autobiography  ehe  wrote  as 
a  series  of  dally  themes,  has  for  20 
years  been  used  in  American  universi- 
ties, including  Harvard,  as  a  model  of 
periso'nal  narrative.  She  has  also  pub- 
lished   an    essay    entitled    "Optimism," 

,  books  called  "My  Religion,"  "The 
World  I  Live  In"  and  "Out  of  the 
Dark,"  a  poem,  "The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall,"  and  a  continuation  of  the  story 
of  her  life,  under  the  title  "Midstream." 

Mrs.  Macy  was  born  near  Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  year  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war.  She  was  Irish;  her  mother 
died  early;  her  father  was  desperately 
poor.  She  had  bad  eyes  which  shortly 
lost  their  vision  completely.  She  grew 
up  in  squalid  surroundings— for  a  year 
or  more  in  the  poorhouse — but  hungered 
for  an  education  and  was  finally 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  her  vision  was  par- 
tially restored.  She  was  20  when  she 
was  chosen   to   teach  Helen  Keller! 

In  preparation  for  her  work  she 
studied  the  methods  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe  had  employed  In  bringing  the 
blind  deaf-mute,  Laura  Bridgman,  into 
contact  with,  the  world  arpund  her;  but 
her  processes  with  Helen  Keller  were 
her  own,  devised  and  changed  from  day 
to  day  as  emergencies  aros«  and  prom- 
ising  opportunities    offered    themselves. 

Two   Essentials 

She  was  convinced .  that  there  were 
"only  two  essential  things"  she  could 
teach  this  imprisoned  child,  obedience 
and  love.  Out  of  the  deep  resources  of 
a  spirit  which  had  known  neither  dis- 
cipline nor  affection  in  her  own  child- 
hood, she  brought  these  requisites  for 
effective  living  into  her  pupil's  life. 
Within  two  weeks  of  her  arrival,  Miss 
Sullivan  wrote  that  "the  little  savage 
has  learned  her  first  lesson  in  obedience, 
and  finds  the  yoke  easy."  Three  weeks 
later,  she  wrote,  "Helen  has  taken  the 
second  great  step  in  her  "education.  She 
has  learned  that  everything  has  a  name, 
and  that  the  manual  alphabet  is  the 
key  to  everything  fihe  wants  to  know." 
The  child  was  like  a  "radiant  fairy" 
with  the  doors  of  her  world  swinging 
open. 

The  medals  will  be  bestowed  by  the 
president  of  .the  association,  as  usual, 
at  a  banquet  at  Roosevelt  House,  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  birthplace,  at  28 
East  20th  street,  New  York,  Oct.  27,  the 
78th  anniversary  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's birth. 
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Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.   Macy 

I  In  awarding  the  Roosevelt  Medals  to  Miss 
I  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  i 
not  only  has  given  fitting  recognition  to  the 
supreme  achievement  of  two  great  women,  but 
it  has  also  brought  to  public  attention  again 
the  inspiring  example  ot  courage  in  the  face  of 
black  adversity  shown  not  only  by  Miss  Keller 
but  also  by  Mrs.  Macy. 

Americans  have  long  known  and  admired, Miss 
Keller.  Her  name  has  come  to  stand  for  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear, 
despite  loss  of  vision  and  hearing.  But  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  part  in  helping  Miss  Keller  less  is  known. 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  sight  when  a  child 
living  in  acute  poverty,  she  recovered  her  vision,  i 
and  out  of  the  memory  of  her  own  temporary  : 
blindness  and  the  warmth  of  her  own  under- 
standing was  able  to  bring  the  equivalent  of 
light  and  sound  to  the  "little  savage"  that  was 
the  child  Helen  Keller.  Prom  then  on  Mrs. 
Macy  gave  herself  to  Miss  Keller.  She  accom- 
panied her  through  college. -She  has  been  with 
her  since.  As  one  of  her  admirers  put  it:  "Anne 
;  existed  in  order  that  Helen  might  perceive. 
Helen  could  only  perceive  so  long  as  Anne  was 
her  companion.  In  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who 
combines  the  strength  of  a  Florence  Nightingale 
with  the  sacrifice  of  an  Edith  Cavell,  the  world  ' 
will  acclaim  one  of  the  greatest  women  of  all 
times — one  who  found  her  life  by  losing  it." 

Mrs.  Macy,  unfortunately,  is  today  seriously 
ill  and  has  little  sight.  It  has,  therefore,  fallen 
to  Miss  Keller's  lot  now  to  attempt  to  bring  to 
her  former  teacher  and  intimate  companion  a 
measure  of  that  comfort  and  strength  which 
she  so  long  drew  from  Mrs.  Macy.  This  makes  it 
all  the  more  appropriate  that  an  orgariization 
formed  to  commemorate  a  man  whose  "daunt- 
less soul"— to  use  Miss  Keller's  words — ''flashed 
energy  and  kindled  enthusiasm"  should  now  pay 
tribute  to  them.  "Because  he  overcame  greatly 
we  are  all  the  stronger  for  his  having  lived,"  she 
adds — words  which  apply  most  pertinently  to 
herself  and  Mrs.  Macy.  . 
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TO  RECEIVE  ROOSEVELT  MEDALS 


(Boeton  Herald- Wide  World  Pholo) 
Roosevelt  medals,  emblematic  of  outstanding  achievement  in  a  particular 
field  of  human  endeavor,  will  be  awarded  jointly  this  year  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller  (left),  blind  author,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  life-long 
teacher,  according:  to  the  announcement  of  James  R.  Garfield,  president 
of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 
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Roosevelt  Medals  for  1936  Awarded 
To  Helen  Keller  and  Her  Teacher 


S)/  a  SltiJ]  Correspondent  o)  The  Chrittian  Science  Monitor 


TO  RECEIVE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  MEDALS:  Miss 

Helen  Keller,  blind  author  (left),  and  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy, 
her  life-long  teacher,  who  will  receive  awards,  for  their  out- 
standing achievements  at  a  ceremony  in  New  York  on 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthday  anniversary. 
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NEW  YORK,  Oct.  8— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  scholar  and 
writei-,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  teacher,  will  receive  the 
Roosevelt  medals  for  1936,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  James  R. 
Garfield,  president  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  yesterday. 

"The  medals  will  be  bestowed  upon 
Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  on  Oct. 
27  at  a  banquet  at  Roosevelt  House, 
birthplace  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
New  York  city,"  Mr.  Garfield  said, 
adding  that  the  awards  were  given 
in  recognition  of  a  co-operative 
achievement  of  unique  character. 

"In  selecting  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  as  recipients  of  the  medals, 
the  trustees  of  the  association  had 
before  them  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
own  successful  struggle  against 
physical  handicaps,  which  has  be- 
come an  inspiring  element  in  the 
American   tradition,"   he  continued. 

"The  achievement  in  the  case  olH- 
Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  has 
been  in  the  truest  sense  a  collabora- 
tion, having  been  possible  only  be- 
cause the  devotion  and  native 
genius  of  Mrs.  Macy  were  matched 
in  Miss  Keller  by  intelligence, 
courage  and  indomitable  determina- 
tion. It  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
notable  instances  in  history  of  the 
triumph  of  the  mind  and  spirit  over 
bodily  affliction." 

Past     awards    of   the    Roosevelt 


medals  have  gone  to  an  imposing  llat 
of  American  citizens,  including  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh. Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Owen  D. 
Young. 

The  awards  were  established  In 
1923  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation and  are  given  annually  to 
persons  distinguishing  themselves  in 
fields  associated  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  career.  In  the  case  of 
Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy,  they 
were  awarded  in  the  domain  of 
"leadership  of  youth  and  the  devel- 
opment of  American  character." 

Three  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
solid  gold,  the  Roosevelt  medal  was 
designed  by  James  Earl  Praser.  One 
side  shows  a  head  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  while  the  other  exhibits 
a  flaming  sword  with  the  motto,  "If 
I  must  choose  between  righteousness 
and  peace,  I  choose  righteousness." 
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OVT    OF    THE    DARK 

JT  IS  altogether  fitting  that  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Medal 
for  "co-operative  achievement"  should  go  to  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
These   two  great  American  women  have  lived  an  epic  of 
I  struggle  and  triumph   to   thrill   the   ages.     At   19   months   a 
sickness   left   Helen   Keller    deaf,    dumb,    blind    and    without 
.  memory.    At  the  age  of  7  Miss  Sullivan,  herself  partially  blind 
;  became  her  teacher.    Hearing  of  a  similarly  afflicted  girl  in 
Norway  who   had   learned   to    speak   by   feeling   the   lips    of 
.  another,  the  two  began  their  long  and  patient  task.     Miss 
Keller's    graduation    from    Radcliffe    with    honors    was    the 
:  proudest  moment  of  the  young  woman's  life.    Doubtless  the  | 
new  honor  is  her  second  proudest  achievement. 

Herself  a  victim  of  affliction,  Miss  Keller  grew  to  maturity 
with  f>  deep  sense  of  the  suffering  of  others.  She  has  written 
laboriously  but  profoundly,  of  the  poor  and  their  problems' 
In  announcing  the  award  James  R.  Garfield,  president  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  said  that  this  collaboration 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  in  history  ol 
the  triumph  of  the  mind  and  spirit  over  bodily  affliction."  " 
Few  humans  have  done  as  much  to  assert  the  invincibility 
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Honorejd  Together  -  -  -  as  They  Have  Lived 


Theodore ,  Roosevelt  medals,  emblematic  of  outstanding  achievement  in  a  particular  field  of  human 
endeavor,  will  be  awarded  jointly  this  year  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  (left),  blind  author,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  her  life-long  teacher.  The  citation  says  that  the  awards  were  made  "for  a  co-operative 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and  far-reaching  significance"  to  the  two  women  whose  lives  have  been 
joined  for  almost  50  years.  The  presentation  will  take  place  on  the  78th  anniversary  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  birth  at  a  dinner  in  the  Roosevelt  House,  New  York,  on  October  27. 
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MLEN  KELLER'S 
I  TEACHER  DIES 

— • — 
Famed  Blind  Woman  With 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
^""^^         To  Last 


iw  '  York,  Oct.  20— (AP)— 
The  woman  who  gave  half  a  cen- 
tury of  her  life  to  Helen  Keller, 
brought  speech  and  cornparative 
sight  to  America's  noted  deaf 
mute  author  and  lecturer,  died  to- 
day as  she  had  lived— still  hold- 
ing her  famous  pupil's  hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  girl 
who  conquered  eternal  darkness 
came  early  this  morning  in  the 
home  they  shared  with  Miss  Pol- 
ly Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  secre- 
tary, at  Forest  Hills,  on  Long  Is- 
land.    Mrs.     Macy    was     TO    years 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Ma- 
cy taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read' 
by  "writing"  words  on  the  blind 
jgirl's  palm  with  her  fingertips.  A 
miracle  of  education  and  patience 
.later  gave  Miss  Keller  the  power 
!to  speak,  even  to  read,  as  she  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous 
women  of  the  past  decades. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled 
back  again.  Miss  Keller,  sat  at 
the  bedside  of  her  benefactress. 
Mrs.  Macy  was  in  a  coma,  as 
!she  had  been  for  four  days  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack.  This  time  it 
iwas  Miss  Keller's  turn  to  try  des- 
perately to  awaken  recognition 
.through  her  fingertips,  as  Mrs. 
Macy  'had'  taught  her..  But  the 
■aged     woman,    died     without     ral- 

llying. 

I  ■         _ 

Two  Women  Inseparable. 

During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
iMacy's  illness.  Miss  Keller  spent  J 
all  her  waking  hours  at  the  bed- 1 
side.  Only  one  week  from  today,  j 
Oct.  27,  another  in  the  long  line 
of  honors  and  tributes  that  have] 
come  to  them 'over  the  years  was] 
to  have  been  paid  them  .both  by  I 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  associa- 
tion. ■      J,   i  ■ 

They  were  to  have  received  to- 
gether the  association  nledals  for 
1936  for  "leadership  of  youth  and 
development   of   American   charac- 

'  They  wepe  inseparable,  particu- 
larly after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  husband,  John  A.  Macy, 
lan  author,  several  years  ago. 

rEnded  Romance 

i  Strangely  eiiough  it  was  believed 
!to  be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that 
Ibroke  up  Miss  Keller's  only  seri- 
ous romance  20  years  ago.  A  Bos- 


ton newspaperman  met  Miss  Kel- 
ler, already  famous  as  a  lecturer, 
and  the  courtship  progressed  with- 
out  Mrs.    Macy's   knowledge. 

The  reporter  and  Miss  Keller 
held  hands  in  the  moonlight  on 
nearby  beaches,  talking  through 
their  finger  tips.  Then  Mrs.  Macy 
discovered  the  romance,  there  was 
a  flurry,  an  exchange  of  notes  in 
Braille,  and  the  suitor  disappeared 
from   the   scene. 

"It  flowered  under  an  inau-spi- 
cious  star,"   Miss  Keller  said  sad- 

ly.  

Mrs.   Macy  Once  Nearly  Blind' 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
lS~BBSt8!r'which  was  organized  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  hus- 
band of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Howe 
was  the  first  physician  to  break 
the  walls  of  silence  and  darkness 
for  a  deaf  and  blind  person,  and 
Laura  Bridgman  was  his  most 
noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Mills,  near  Springfield,  Mass., 
April  14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind 
when  she  entered  the  institution 
in  1880,  but  recovered  sufficient 
.sight  to  enable  her  to  read.  She 
learned  to  study  with  her  fingers 
and  also  learned  to  "talk"  through 
the  manual  telegraphic  or  finger, 
alphabet. 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
tor  his  seven-year-old  daughter, 
Helen,  who  since  19  months  of 
age  had  been  blind  and  deaf.  The 
Boston  institution  picked  Miss  Sul- 
livan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan 
began  spelling  words  into  her 
I  hands.  Helen  repeated  the  signals 
with  no  inkling  of  what  they 
meant.  One  day  Miss  Sullivan 
pumped  water  over  one  hand  while 
she  spelled  "water"  into  the  other. 
Helen  grasped  that,  pointed  to 
her  mentor  and  felt  the  word 
"teacher"  in  her  palm.  From  that 
day  onward,  through  all  the  years. 
Miss  Sullivan  was  "teacher"  to 
her  noted  pupil. 

In  1890  a  former  instructor  of 
Laura  Bridgman  came  back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  deaf 
i  and  blind  girl  there  had  been 
taught  to  speak.  Helen  wanted  to 
learn  and  "teacher"  took  her  to 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the' 
Deaf  in  Boston.  After  11  lessons 
there  Miss  Sullivan  carried  on  the 
training  alone  and  ultimately  had 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  hearing 
iHelen  Keller  lecture  from  public 
platforms. 

They  stayed  in  Boston  a  few 
years  at  the  Perkins  institution 
and  contacted  such  famous  men 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John 
G.  Whittier,  Philips  Brooks  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  In  1894 
Helen  entered  the  Wright-Huma- 
son  school  for  the  deaf  in  New 
York.  They  added  to  their  friends 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Mark  Twain. 

Education  was  the  goal  and  in 
1900  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge 
to   Cambridge,   Mass.,   and   applied 
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Helen  Keller  Holds 
Benefador's  Hand 
When  Latter  Dies 
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NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20.— (A.  P.)— The 
woman  who  gave  half  a  century  of 
her  life  to  Helen  Keller,  brought 
speech  and  comparative  sight  to 
America's  noted  deaf  mute  author 
and  lecturer,  died  today  as  she  had 
lived— still  holding  her  famous  pupil's 
hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  girl  who 
conquered  eternal  darkness  came  \\i\s 
morning  in  the  home  they  shared 
with  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  Miss  Kel- 
ler's secretary,  at  Forest  Hills,  on 
Long  Island.  Mrs.  Macy  was  70  years 
old. 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read"  by 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
palm  with  her  fingertips.  A  miracle 
of  education  and  patience  later  gave 
Miss  Keller  the  power  to  speak,  even 
to  read,  as  she  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  of  the  past  dec- 
ades. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled  back 
again.  Miss  Keller  sat  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  benefactress.  Mrs.  Macy 
was  in  a  coma,  as  she  had  been  for 
four  days  following  a  heart  attack. 
This  time  it  was  Miss  Keller's  turn 
to  try  desperately  to  awaken  recogni- 
tion through  her  fingertips,  as  Mrs. 
Macy  had  taught  her.  But  the  aged 
woman  died  without  rallying. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now  53 
years  old,  said  as  she  left  the  bed- 
side: 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last  from 
pain  and  blindness.  I  pray  for 
strength  to  endure  the  silent  dark 
until  she  smiles  on  me  again." 


I  Helen  Keller's 
jeacher  Dies 
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Mrs.  Anne  Macy  Trained 
Blind,  Deaf  Woman  to 
Speak  and  Read 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20  (/P)  —  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  70,  the  woman 
who  taught  Miss  Helen  Keller,  fa- 
mous blind  and  deaf  mute  author 
and  lecturer,  to  speak  and  read, 
died  today. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  which  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  husband  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Howe  was  the 
first  physician  to  break  the  walls  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  person,  and  Laura  Bridgman 
was  his  most  noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  bom  in  Feeding 
Mills,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  April 
14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind  wJhen 
she  entered  the  institution  in  1880, 
but  recovered  sufficient  sight  to  en- 
able her  to  read.  She  learned  to 
study  with  her  fingers  and  also 
learned  to  "talk"  through  the  man- 
ual telegraphic  or  finger,  alphabet. 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthiu-  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  seven-year-old  daughter, 
Helen,  who  since  19  months  of  age 
had  been  blind  and  deaf.  The  Bos- 
ton institution  picked  Miss  Sullivan./ 

Method  She  Used  / 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  Wfe- 
gan  spelling  words  into  her  haftds. 
Helen  repeated  the  signals  vn*  no 
inkling  of  what  they  meant./  One 
day  Miss  Sullivan  purnpeiy  water 
over  one  hand  while  she /spelled 
"water"     into     the     other/   Helen 

grasped  that,  pointed  to  her  mentor 
and  felt  the  word  "teacher"  in  her 
palm.  From  that  day  onward, 
through  all  the  years.  Miss  Sullivan 
was  "teacher"  to  her  noted  pupil. 

In  1890  a  former  instructor  of 
Laura  Bridgman  came  back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  deaf  and 
blind  girl  there  had  been  taught  to 
speak.  Helen  wanted  to  learn  and 
"teacher"  took  her  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Bos- 
ton. After  11  lessons  there  Miss 
Sullivan  carried  on  the  trainmg 
alone  and  ultimately  had  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  hearing  Helen  Kel- 
.  ler  lecture  from  public  platforms. 


They  Stayed  in  Boston  a  lew  years 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  con- 
tacted sucU«ii«iiiuUo  inVn  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
V/'i-ight-Humason  school  for  the 
deaf  in  New  York.  They  added  to 
their  friends  Richard  Watson  Gil' 
der,  Joseph  Jefferson  ■  and  Mark 
Twain. 

Education  Was  Goali 
Education  was  the  goal  and  mi 
1900  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  applied 
for  enrollment  in  Radcliffe  college. 
Four  years  later  Helen  was  gradu- 
ated cum  laude.  "Teacher"  was  at 
her  side  throughout  the  course, 
telegraphing  lectures  into  her  hands 
by  day  and  spelling  text  books  out 
at  night.  She  was  apparently  warned 
that  she  was  risking  her  own  im- 
paired vision,  but  persisted. 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Harvard, 
who  afterwards  became  noted  as  a 
critic  and  essayist.  On  May  2,  1905, 
he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were  mairied 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  union  in 
no  way  was  allowed  to  hinder 
"Teacher's"  work  for  Helen  and 
down  through  the  years  they  shared 
honors  whenever  the  pupil  could 
persuade  her  beloved  mentor  to  ac- 
cept a  share  of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  imiversity  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  to  both  women.  Miss 
Keller  accepted,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  year  that  Mrs.  Macy 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  the 
honor. 
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Mrs  Macy  Worked  With 
Blind  Pupil  50  Years    : 

NEW  YORK,  Oct  20  (A  P)— Mrs 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  woman 
who  taught  Miss  Helen  Keller,  fa- 
mous blind  and  deaf  mute  author 
and  lecturer,  to  speak  and  read,  died 
today.    She  was  70  years  old. 

Mrs  Macy,  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  Miss  Kellar  for  a  half- 
century,  was  seriously  sick  for  sev-, 
eral  weeks  before  her  death  at  For-I 
est  Hills,  Long  Island,  where  shej 
lived  with  Miss  Keller  and  the  blmdi 
author's  secretary,  Mrs  Polly 
Thomson. 

There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 
Mrs  Macy's  husband,  John  A.  Macy,, 
an  author,  died  several  years  ago. 


Mrs.  Anne  Macy 
pTaken  by  Death 

Helen  Keller    at  Side    of 
Teacher  and  Companion 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20  W— The 
woman  who  gave  half  a  century  of  her 
life  to  Helen  Keller,  brought  speech . 
and  comparative  sight  to  America's ! 
noted  deaf  mute  author  and  lecturer,  I 
died  today  as  she  had  lived — still  hold-  I 
ing  her  famous  pupil's  hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  girl  who 
conquered  eternal  darkness  came  early 
this  morning  in  the  home  they  shared 
with  Miss  Polly  Thom.son,  Miss  Keller's 
secretary,  at  Forest  Hills,  oh  Long  Is- 
land. Mrs.  Macy  was  70  years  old. 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  feeller  to  "read"  by 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
palm  with  her  fLngerlip.s.  A  miracle 
of  education  and  patience  later  gave 
Miss  Keller  the  power  to  speak,  even 
to  read,  as  she  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  of  the  past  de- 
cades. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled  back 
again.  MiSs  Keller  sat  at  the  bedside 
of  her  benefactress.  Mrs.  Macy  was  in 
a  coma,  as  she  had  been  for  four  days 
following  a  heart  attack.  This  time  it 
was  Miss  Keller's  turn  to  try  desper- 
ately to  awaken  recognition  through 
her  fingertips,  as  Mrs.  Macy  had 
taught  her.  But  the  aged  woman  died 
without  rallying. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now  56 
years  old,  said  as  she  left  the  bed- 
side: 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last  from 
pain  and  blindness.  I  pray  for  strength 
to  endure  the  silent  dark  until  she 
smiles  on  me  again. 

Feels  FrescKce 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres-  j 
cnce  anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  Imprisoned  light  set 
free." 

Duriirg  the  four  days  of  Mrs.  Macy's 
illness.  Miss  Keller  spent  all  her  wak- 
ing hom-s  at  the  bedside.  Only  one 
week  from  today,  Oct.  27,  another  in 
the  long  line  of  honors  and  tributes 

that  have  come  to  thetti  over  thei 
years  wfts  to  have  been  paid  them  both 
by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 

They  were  to  have  received  togeth- 
er the  association  medals  for  193S  for 
"leadership  of  youth  and  development 
of    American    character." 

They  were  inseparable,  particularly 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's  hus- 
band, John  A.  Macy,  an  author,  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  believed  to 
be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that  broke 
up  Miss  Keller's  only  serious  romance 
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'Mrs,  Macy,  Teacher  of  Blind 
Helen  Keller  and  Native  of 
Feeding  Hills,  Dies   at  70 

Former  Anne  Sullivan  Had  Been  Associated 
With  Famous  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Author 
and  Lecturer  for  Half  a  Century  —  111  for 
Several  Weeks 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20  (AP)— Tire 
woman  who  save  half  a  century  of 
her  life  to  Helen  Keller,  brought 
speech  and  comparative  sight  to 
America's  noted  deaf  mute  author  and 
lecturer,  died  today  as  she  had  lived 
— still  holding  her  famous  pupil's 
hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  IMrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  gir]  who 
conquered  eternal  darkness  came  ear- 
ly this  morning  in  the  home  they 
r shared  with  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  Miss 
Keller's  secretary,   at   Forest   Hills,   on 

I  Long  Island.     Mrs.  Macy  was  70  years 

I  old. 

Years  and   years   ago,      Mrs.      Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read"  by  "writ- 
ing"   words    on    the    blind    girl's    palm 
with   her  fingertips.     A  miracle   of  ed-  i 
ucation   and    patience  later   gave   Miss 

i  Keller  the  power  to  speak,  even  to 
read,  as  she  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  women  of  the   past  decades. 

!  Time  Rolled  Back 

But  this  morning  time  rolled  back 
again.  Miss  Keller  sat  r't  the  bedside 
of  her  benpfactrpss.  .Mro.  Macy  was  in 
a  coma,  -as  she  bsd  '^cn  for  four  days 
following. a  Tieart   attack.      This   time 

it  was  Miss  Keller's  turn  to  try  des- 
perately to  awaken  recognition 
through  her  fingertips,  as  Mrs.  Macy 
had  taught  her.  But  yie  aged  woman 
died   without   rallying. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now  56 
years  old,  said  as  she  left  the  bedside 

"My  ^eacher  is  set  free  at  last  from 
pain     and      blindness.        I     pray      for 
strength  to  endure  the  silent  dark  un 
til  she  smiles  on  me  again. 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres- 
ence anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  imprisoned  light  free." 

During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  illness.  Miss  Keller  spent  all 
her  waking  hours  at  the  bedside.  Only 
one  week  from  today,  Oct.  27,  anoth- 
er in  the  long  line  of  honors  and  tri- 
butes that  have  come  to  them  over 
the  years  w-as  to  have  been  paid  them 
both  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation. 

They  were  to  have  received  togeth- 
er the  association  medals  for  1936  for 
"leadership  of  youth  and  development 
of  American  character." 

They  were  inseparable,  particularly 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's  hus- 
band. John  .\.  Macy,  an  author,  sev- 
eral   years   ago. 


Strangely  enough  it  was  believed  to 
be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that  broke 
up  Miss  Keller's  only  serious  romance 
20  years  ago.  A  Boston  newspaper- 
mail  met  Miss  Keller,  already  famous 
as  a  lecturer,  and  the  courtship  pro- 
gressed without  Mrs.  Macy's  knowl- 
edge. 

The  reporter  and  Miss  Keller  held 
hands .  in  the  moonlight  on  nearby 
beat;hes,  talking  through  their  finger 
tips.  Then  Mrs.  Macy  discovered  the 
romance,  there  was  a  flurry,  an  ex- 
change of  notes  in  Braille,  and  the 
suitor    disappeared    from   the    .scene. 

"It  flowered  under  an  inauspicious 
star,"  Miss  Keller  said  sadly. 
I  Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  husband  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Howe  was  the  first  physician 
to  break  the  walls  of  silence  and  dark- 
ness for  a  deaf  and  blind  person,  and 
Laura  Bridgman  was  his  most  noted 
pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Hills,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  14, 
;  1866.  was  virtually  blind  when  she  en- 
tered tlie  Institution  in  18S0,  but  re- 
'  covered  sufficient  sight  to  enable  her 
to  road.  She  learned  to  study  with 
her  fingers  and  also  learned  to  "talk" 
through  the  manual  telegraphic  or 
finger  alphabet. 

In  1S86,  a  call  came  from  Capt.  Ar- 
thur Keller  in  Alabama  for  help  for 
his  7-.years-old  daughter,  Helen,  who 
since  19  months  of  age  had  been  blind 
and  deaf.  The  Boston  institution 
picked  Miss   Sullivan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  words  into  her  hands. 
Helen  repeated  the  signals  with  no 
inkling  oE  what  they  meant.  One  day 
Miss  Sullivan  pumped  water  over  one 
hand  while  she  spelled  "water"  into 
the  other.  Helep  grasped  that,  point- 
ed to  her  mentor  and  felt  the  word 
"teacher"  in  lier  p.ilm.  From  that  day 
onw-ard.  through  all  the  years.  Miss 
Sullivan  was  "teaclier"  to  her  noted 
pupil. 

In  1S90  a  former  instructor  of  Laura 
Bridgnian  came  back  from  Norway 
with  word  that  a  deaf  and  blind  pir! 
there  had  been  taught  to  speak.  Helen 
wanted  to  learn  and  "teacher"  took 
her  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Boston.  After  11  lessons 
theie  Miss  Sullivan  carried  on  the 
training  alone  and  ultimately  had  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  liearing  Helen 
Keller  lecture   from   public   platforms. 


They  stayed  in  Boston  a  lewinFarb 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  con- 
tacted such  famous  men  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  John  G.  Whittier. 
Philips  Brooks  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  New  York.  They  added  to  their 
friends  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Jo- 
seph Jefferson  and  Mark  Twain. 

Educktion'was  the  goal  and  in  1900 
Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge  to  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  and  applied  for  enroll- 
ment in  Radcliffe  College.  Four  years 
later  Helen  \\as  graduated  cum  laude. 
"Teacher"  was  at  her  side  throughout 
the  course,  telegraphing  lectures  into 
her  hand  by  day  and  spelling  text- 
books out  at  night.  She  was  repeat- 
edly warned  she  was  risking  her  own 
impaired  vision,  but  persi.'?ted. 
Wed  Ma^'y  in  1905 
While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Harvard 
who  afterwards  became  noted  as  a 
critic  and  essayist.  On  May  2,  1905, 
he  and  .\nne  Sullivan  were  married 
at  Wrentham.  Mass.  The  union  in  no 
way  was  allowed  to  hinder  "teacher's" 
work  for  Helen  and  down  through  the 
years  they  shared  honors  whenever 
the  pupil  could  persuade  her  beloved 
mentor  to  accept  a  sliare  of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  University  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  to  both  women.  Miss 
Keller  accepted  but  it  was  not  xmtil 
the  following  .vear  that  Mrs.  Macy 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  hon- 
or. In  1932.  when  the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  an  honorary  de- 
:jee  of  LL.D.  on  Miss  Keller,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Rait,  principal  of  the  Scottish 
school,  said:  "We  honor  also  the 
teacher  and  friend  whose  devotion  and 
whose  genius  rendered  the  triumph 
possible." 

The'  same  year  both  women  were 
elected  honorary  fellows  of  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  of  Scotland.  The 
citation  for' Mrs.  Macy  paid  tribute  to 
her  "devotion,  patience  and  resource 
.without  parallel"  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  her  book  "Story  of  , 
My  Life,"  Miss  Keller  told  how  the 
poet  Whittier  once  said  of  "teacher";  j 
She   is   th.v   spiritual   liberator." 
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Aime   Sullivan   Maey 
Brought  Speech 
to  Woman  Who 


Mute 

-    MISS  KELLER  WEEPS 

Mrs.  Macy,    Native  of  Feeding 

Hills,  Gave  50  Years  of 

Her  Life  to  Pupil 

(By  Edward  J.  Neil) 
NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20.— (AP) 
— The  Avo.man  who  gave  half  a 
century  of  her  life  to  Helen 
Keller,  brought  speech  and 
comparative  sight  to  America's 
noted  deaf  mute  author  and 
lecturer,  died  today  as  she  had 
lived— still  holding  her  famous 

pupil's  band. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of 
Mrs.  Anno  Sullivan  Macy  for  the 
girl  who  conquered  eternal  dark- 
ness came  early  this  morning  in 
the  home  they  shared  with  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  Mis«  Kellers 
secretary,  at  Forest  Hills,  on  Long 
Island.  Mrs.  Macy  was  70  years 
old. 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read"  by 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind 
girl's  palm  with  her  finger-tips.  A 
rairacle  of  education  and  patience 
later  gave  Miss  Keller  the  power 
to  speak,  even  to  read,  as  she  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  wo- 
men of  the  past  decades. 

Miss   Keller  At   Bedside 

But  this  morning  time  rolled 
back  again.  Miss  Keller  sat  at  the 
bedside  of  her  benefactress.  Mrs. 
Macy  was  in  a  coma,  as  she  had 
been  for  four  days  following  a 
heart  attack.  This  time  it  was 
Miss  Keller's  turn  to  try  des- 
perately to  awaken  recognition 
through  her  fingertips,  as  Mrs. 
Macy  had  taught  her.  But  the 
oged  woman  died  without  rally- 
ing. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now 
56  years  old,  said  as  she  left  the 
bedside: 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last 
from  pain  and  blindness.  I  pray 
for  strength  to  endure  the  silent 
dark  until  she  smiles  on  me  again. 


"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me 
a  little  while  but  I  shall  feel  her 
presence  anew  when  my  eyes  are 
blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved 
4»nto  harmony,  and  my  imprisoned 
light  set  free." 

During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  illness.  Miss  Keller  spent 
all  her  waking  hours  at  the  bed- 
fide.  Only  one  week  from  today, 
Oct.  27,  another  in  the  long  line 

of  honors  and  tributes  that  have 
come  to  them  over  the  years  was 
ta  have  been  paid  them  both  by 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  associa- 
tion. 

They  were  to  have  received  to- 
gether the  association  medals  for 
1936  for  "leadership  of  youth  and 
development  ot  American  char- 
acter." 

They  were  inseparable,     parti- 
cularly after     the     death  of  Mrs. 
Macy's    husband,     John  A.  Macy, 
on  author,  several  years  ago. 
Romance   Broken   Up 

Strangely  enough  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposi- 
tion that  broke  up  Miss  Keller's 
only  serious  romance  twenty  years 
ago.  A  Boston  newspaperman  met 
Miss  Keller,  already  famous  as 
a  lecturer,  and  the  courtship 
progressed  without  Mrs.  MaOy's 
knowledge.  ' 

The  reporter  and  Miss  Keller 
held  hands  in  the  moonlight  on 
nearby  beaches,  talking  through 
their  finger  tips.  Then  Mrs.  Maey 
discovered  the  romance,  there  was 
a  flurry,  an  exchange  of  notes  in 
Braille,  and  the  suitor  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

"It  flowered  under  an  in- 
auspiciouj  star,"  Miss  Keller  said 
sadly. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkjns  fpgtitiitinn  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  which  was  organized 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  hus- 
band of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Howe 
was  the  first  physician  to  break 
the  falls  of  silence  and  darkness 
for  a  deaf  and  blind  person,  and 
Laura  Sridgman  was  his  most 
noted  pupil. 

Native  of  Feeding  HUls 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Hills,  near  Springfield,  Mass., 
April  14,  18  66,  was  virtually 
blind  when  she  entered  the  insti- 
tution in  1880,  but  recovered  suf- 
ficient sight  to  enable  her  to  read. 
'She  learned  to  study  with  her  fia- 
Gers  and  also  learned  to  talk 
through  the  manual  telegraphic 
cr  finger,  alphabet. 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  7-year-old  daughter, Helen, 
who  since  19  months  of  age  had 
been  blind  and  deaf.  The  Boston] 
institution  picked  Miss  Sullivan. 


From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan 
began  spelling  words  into  her 
hands.  Helen  repeated  the  signals 
with  no  inkling  of  what  they 
meant.  One  day  Miss  Sullivan 
pumped  water  over  one  hand 
while  sho  spelled  "water"  into  the 
other.  Helen  grasped  that,  pointed 
to  her  mentor  and  felt  the  worii 
"teacher"  in  her  palm.  Fvoxa  that 
day  onward,  through  all  the  years. 
Miss  Sullivan  was  "teacher"  to 
her  noted  pupil. 

In  1890  a  former  insttuclor  of 
Laura  Bridgman  came  back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  deaf 
and  blind  girl  there  had  been 
I  aught  to  speak.  Helen  wanted  to 
learn  and  "teacher"  took  her  tc 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Boston.  After  eleven  les- 
sons there  Miss  Sullivan  carried 
(n  the  training,  alone  and  ulti- 
mately had  the  pride  and  pleasure 
ot  hearing  Helen  Keller  lecture 
from  public  platforms. 

They  stayed  in  Boston  a  few 
years  at  the  Perkins  institution 
find  contacted  such  famous  men 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John 
G.  Whittier,  Philips  Brooks  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  In  1S94 
!  Helen  entered  the  Wright-Huma- 
Eon  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New 
York.  They  added  to  their  friends 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Mark  Twain. 

Education  was  the  goal  ana  in 
1900  Miss  Sullivan  took  ner 
charge  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
applied  for  enrollment  in  Rad- 
cllffe  college.  Four  years  later 
Helen  was  graduated  cum  laude. 
"Teacher"  was  at  her  side 
throughout  the  course,  telegraph- ; 
ing  lectures  into  her  hand  by 
day  and  spelling  textbooks  out 
at  night.  She  was  repeatedly 
warned  she  was  risking  her  own 
impaired  vision,  but  persisted. 
While  at     Radcliffe     they  met 

John  Macy,  a  young  instructor  at 
Harvard,  who  afterwards  became 
looted  as  a  critic  and  essayist.  On 
May  2,  1905,  he  and  Anne  Sulli- 
van were  married  at  Wrentham,, 
Mass.  The  union  in  no  way  was. 
allowed  to  hinder  "teacher's" 
work  for  Helen  and  down  through 
the  years  they  shared  honors 
whenever  the  pupil  could  per- 
suade her  beloved  mentor  to  ac- 
cept a  share  of  them. 

In  193  0  Temple  university 
offered  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  to  both 
women.  Miss  Keller  accepted  Siit 
It  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  Mrs.  Macy  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  receive  the  honor. 
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MRS.  ANNE  S.  MACY 

TEACHER  OF  HELEN 
p  KELLER,  PASSES  ON 

Famous  Pupil  With  Her  Bene- 
factor Until  Death  Separ- 
ates the  Two 


They  were  inseparable,  particular- 
ly after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's 
husband,  John  A.  Macy,  an  author, 
several  years  ago. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  believed 
to  be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that 
broke  up  Miss  Keller's  only  serious 
romance  20  years  ago.  A  Boston 
newspaperman  met  Miss  Keller,  al- 
ready iamous  as  a  lecturer,  and  the 
(Courtship  progressed  without  Mrs. 
iMacy's  knowledge. 
',  The  reporter  and  Miss  Keller  held 
(hands  in  the  moonlight  on  nearby 
jbeaches,  talking  through  their  finger 
[tips.  Then  Mrs.  Macy  discovered  the 
romance,  there  was  a  flurry,  an  ex- 
change of  notes  in  Braille,  and  the 
suitor  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

"It  flowered  under  an  inauspicious 
star,"  Miss  Keller  said  sadly. 


By  EDWARD  J.  NEIL 

New  York,  Oct.  20,  (/P)— The  wom- 
an who  gave  half  a  century  of  her 
life  to  Helen  Keller,  brought  speech 
and  comparative  sight  to  America's 
noted  deaf  mute  author  and  lectur- 
er, died  today  as  she  had  lived — 
still  holding  her  famous  pupil's 
hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  girl  who 
conquered  eternal  darkness  came 
early  this  morning  in  the  home  they 
shared  with  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
Miss  Keller's  secretary,  at  Forest 
Hills,  on  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Macy 
was  70  years  old. 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  -  to  "read"  by 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
palm  with  her  fingertips.  A  miracle 
of  education  and  patience  later  gave 
Miss  Keller  the  power  to  speak,  even 
to  read,  as  she  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  of  the  past  de- 
cades. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled  back 
again.  Miss  Keller  saj;  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  benefactress.  Mrs.  Macy 
was  in  a  coma,  as  she  had  been  for 
four  days  following  a  heart  attack. 
Tills  time  it  was  Miss  Keller's  turn 
to  try  desperately  to  awaken  rec- 
ognition through  her  fingertips,  as 
Mrs.  Macy  had  taught  her.  But  the 
aged  woman  died  without  rallying. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now  56 
years  old,  said  as  she  left  the  bed- 
side: 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last 
from  pain  and  blindness.  I  pray  for 
strength  to  endure  the  silent  dark 
until  she  smiles  on  me  again. 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while  but  I  shall  feel  heri 
presence  anew  when  my  eyes  arej 
blessed  with  light,  my  ears  savedi 
unto  harmony,  and  my  imprisoned 
light  set  free." 

During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  illness,  Miss  Keller  spent  allj 
her  waking  hours  at  the  bedside. 
Only  one  week  from  today,  Oct.  27, 
another  in  the  long  line  of  honors 
and  tributes  that  have  come  to  them 
over  the  years  was  to  have  been 
paid  them  both  by  the  Boosevelt 
Memorial  association. 

They  were  to  have  received  to- 
gether the  association  medals  for 
1936  for  "leadership  of  youth  and 
development  of  American  charac- 
i';er." 


HELEN  KELLErS 


Anne  SiiIHvan  Macy  Aided 

Pupil  to  Defeat  Silence 

and  Darkness 
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NEW  YORK,  OT— Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Maoy,  the  woman  who  taught 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  blind  and 
dsaf  mute  author,  and  lecturer,  to 
speak  and  read,  died  today.  She  was 
70  years  old. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Miss  Keller  lor  a  half  century, 
was  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore her  death  at  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island,  where  she  lived  with  Miss 
Keller  and  the  blind  author's  secre- 
tary. Miss  Polly  Thomson. 

There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 
Mrs.  Macy's  husband,  John  A.  Macy, 
an  author,  died  several  years  ago. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in— BOSWm 
which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Saniuel 
Gridley  Howe,  husband  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Howe  was  the  first  physician 
to  break  the  walls  of  silence  and 
darlcness  for  a  deaf  and  blind  person 
and  Laura  Bridgman  was  his  most 
noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Mills,  near  Sprmgfield,  Mass.,  April 
14,  1866,  was  virtualy  Wind  when  she 
entered  the  institution  in  1880,  but 
recovered  sufficient  sight  to  enable 
her  to  read.  She  learned  to  study 
with  her  fingers  and  also  learned  to 
"talk"  through  the  manual  telegraphic 
or  finger,  alphabet. 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt.  Ar- 
thur Keller  in  Alabama  for  help  for 
his  7-year-old  daughter,  Helen,  who 
since  19  months  of  age  had  been  blind 
and  deaf.  The  Boston  institution 
picked  Miss  Sullivan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sulivan  began 
spelling  words  into  her  hands.  Helen 
repeated  the  signals  with  no  inkling 
of  what  they  meant.  One  day  Miss 
Sullivan  pumped  water  over  one  hand 
while  she  spelled  "water"  into  the 
other.  Helen  grasped  that,  pointed  to 
her  mentor  and  felt  the  word  "teach- 
jer"  in  her  palm.  From  that  day  on- 
jward,  through  all  the  years,  Miss  Sul- 
livan was  "teacher"  to  her 
pupil. 

I  In  1890  a  former  instructor  of  Laura 
!  Bridgman  came  back  from  Norway 
:  with  word  that  a  deaf  and  blind  girl 
)  there  had  been  taught  to  speak.  Helen 
wanted  to  learn  and  "teacher"  took 
her  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf  In  Boston.  After  11  lessons 
there  Miss  Sullivan  carried  on  the 
training  alone  and  ultimately  had  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  hearing  Helen 
Keller  lecture  from  public  platfonns. 
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Tl:ey  stayed  in  Boston  a  few  years 
at  the  Perkins  institution  and  con- 
tacted such  famous  men  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Philips  Brooks  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  New  York.  They  added  to  their 
friends  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Jo- 
seph Jefferson  and  Mark  Twain. 

Education  was  the  goal  and  in  1900 
Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass ,  and  applied  for  enroll- 
ment in  Radclifle  college.  Four  years 
later  Helen  was  graduated  cum  laude. 
"Teacher"  was  at  her  side  throughout 
the  course,  telegraphing  lectures  into 
her  hand  by  day  and  spelUng  text- 
books out  at  night.  She  was  repeat- 
edly warned  she  was  risking  her  own 
impaired  vision,  but  persisted. 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Harvard 
who  afterwards  became  noted  as  a 
critic  and  essayist.  On  May  2,  1905, 
he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were  married 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  union  in  no. 
way  was  allowed  to  hinder  "teacher's" 
work  for  Helen  and  down  through  the 
years  they  shared  honors  whenever 
the  pupil  could  persuade  her  beloved 
mentor  to  accept  a  share  of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  university  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters  to  both  women.  Miss 
Keller  accepted  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  year  that  Mrs.  Macy 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  the 
honor. 


/^.  Macy  Often 

ted  C.  N.  Dietz  ^ome. 

The  death  today  of  Mrs.  Anne 
llivan  Macy  recalled  to  many 
ersons  in  Omaha  the  frequent 
1  visits  of  Mrs.  Macy  at  the  home 
(Of  Mrs.  C.  N.  Dietz,  428  South 
{Thirty-eighth  street. 
I     Mrs.    Macy's    last    visit    here, 
with  Miss  Keller  and  her  secre- 
Itary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  was  in 
11928  as  the  guest  of  Mrs,  Dietz. 
Miss  Keller  spoke  in  Omaha  at 
Ithat  time.  Two  years  ago,  when 
Mrs.    Macy    was    first    stricken, 
Mrs.  Dietz  had  a  letter  written  by 
jMiss  Keller  from,  the  bedside  of 
(her  companion.  That  letter  told 
I  of  the  work  and  study  and  hap- 
fpiness  they  had  shared. 
!     As  a  child,  Mrs.  Macy  vvas_.a 
pupil  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Boston..  X.ater  Miss 
Keller   was    a   pupil   there.    The 
Perkins    school    became    famous 
for  aid  to  the  blind.  In  1934-35, 
Helen  Siefert,  then  7  years  old, 
&f  Bridgeport,  Neb.,  attended  the 
Pprkins  institution.  Miss  Keller's 
kttention  was  directed  to  the  Ne- 
jbn'?ka    youngster    and    she    en- 
'couraged  the  study  at  the  Bos- 
ton school.  ^^ 


'Mrs  Anne  Macy,  Teacher  of 
/    Helen  Keller,  Dead  in  N.  Y. 

Companion  of  Noted  Blind  Woman  for  49  Years  Had 
Been  111  Since  Last  Summer 


Forest  Hills,  N.  T.,  Oct.  20— Mrs 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  companion  and 
teachea-  of  Helen  Keller  for  49  years, 
died  today.     She  was  70. 

Mrs  Maoy  died  at  7.50  a.  m.,  in 
the  home  she  shared  with  Miss  Keller 
and  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  who'  is  Miss 
Keller's    secretary. 

She  became  ill  last  summer,  then 
appeared  to  be  recovering',  but  retro- 
gession  set  in  last  week  and  it  was 
evident  to  her  friends  that  the  end 
was  near. 

Mrs  Macy  was  a  heroic,  self-effac- 
ing- person.  The  results  of  her  teach- 
ing of  Miss  Keller,  who,  blind,  deaf 
and  mute  from  childhood,  became  the 
world's  interelleetual  marvel,  was  bet- 
ter knows  than  Mrs  Macy  herself. 
But  her  life  was  poured  into  Helen 
Keller's    triumphs. 


She  first  became  associated  with 
Helen  Keller  in  18S6,  when  she  trav- 
eled South  to  become  teacher  to  the 
seven-year-old  child  who  had  been 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  b^  a 
babyhood  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
They  were  together  until  death  in- 
tervened, working  for  the  same  causes 
—peace  for  the  blind  throughout 
the    world. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs  Macy  lost 
her  sight.  And  Helen  Keller,  the  pupil 
became  the  teacher  to  her  teacher. 
She  taugKt  Mrs  Macy  to  read  braille. 

Hope  again  was  renewed  for  Mr's 
Macy  wlien  Dr  Coni-ad  Berens.  noted 
specialist,  operated  to  remove  a  cata- 
ract and  to  correct  other  eye  detects 
which  had  affected  the  famous  teach- 
er since  childhood.  Weeks  later,  when 
the  bandages  were  removed,  Mrs 
Macy  was  able  to  see  again. 
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Helen  Keller *s  Y 
Teacher  Is  Dead 


Noted  Teacher  Dead 


MRS.   MACY   (left)   and 
HELEN  KELLER 


Mrs.    Macy     Devoted    Her 

Life  to  Helping  Noted 

Blind  Deaf  Girl 

Taught  Her  to  Read,  Then 

to  Talk,  Then  to  Be 

An  Orator 

New  York,  Oct.  20.— CAP)— The 
woman  who  gave  half  a  century  of 
her  life  to  Helen  Keller,  brought 
speech  and  comparative  sight  to 
America's  noted  deaf  mute  author 
and  lecturer,  ^died  -today  as  she  had 
lived,  holding;  her  famous  pupil'e 
hand; 

The  end  of  the  devoticQ  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  70,  for  the  girl 
who  conquered  eternal  darkness 
came  early  this  morning  in  the  home 
they  shared  with  Miss  Polly  Thom- 
son, Miss  Keller's  secretary,  at  For- 
est  Hills,   on  Long  Island. 

Years  and  years  ago  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read"  by 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
palm  with  her  fingertips.  A  mlraciK 
of  education  and  patience  later  gave 
Miss  Keller  the  power  to  speak, 
even  to  read,  as  she  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  women  of  the  past 
decades. 

TEACHER   IS    GONE 

Time  rolled  back  again,  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  Keller  sat  at  the  bedside 
of  her  benefactress.  Mrs.  Macy  was 
in  coma,  as  she  had  been  for  four 
days  after  a  heart  attack.  This  time 
it  was  Miss  Keller's  turn  to  try  des- 
perately to  awaken  recognition 
through  her  fingertips,  as  Mrs.  Macy 
had  taught  her.  But  the  aged  wo- 
man died  witliout' rallying. 

Heartbroken.  Miss  Keller,  now  56i 
said  as  ^he  lef t  _the  bedside: 

'"My"    teacher    is    set    free"  at    last 

from  pain  and  blindness.     I  pray  for 

stt'ength    to    endure    the  .silent    dark 

until    she   smiles    on   me   again." 

MISSES   NEW  HONOR 

During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
Macjr's   illness   Miss   Keller  spent   all 

Ittyn  in   Pnan    It)     \    nl     SptTpn 


•waking  hours  at  the  bedside. 
Only  one  week  from  today,  Oct.  27. 
another  in  the  long  line  of  honors 
and  tributes  that  have  come  to  them 
over  the  years  was  to  be  paid  them 
both  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation. 

They  were  to  receive  together  the 
association  medals  for  1936  for 
"leadership  of  youth  and  develop- 
ment of  American  character." 

They  were  inseparable,  particu- 
larly after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's 
husband,  John  A.  Macy,  an  author, 
several   years   ago. 

TEACHER  NEARLY  BLIND 
Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of  Lau- 
ra Bridgham,   a  teacher   at   the  ffifi- 
ijins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton,    which    was     organized    by    Dr. 
Samuel    Gridley    Howe,     husband    of 
Julia    "Ward    Howe.      Howe    was    the 
first  physician  to   breaK  the   walls  cf 
silence  and  darkness   for  a  deaf  and 
blind    person,    and   Laura    Bridgman 
was  his  most  noted  pupil. 
I     Anne,    who    was    born    in    Feeding 
Mills,    near    Springfield,   Mass.,    April 
114,  1866,  was  virtuiUy  blind  whert  she 
;  entered  the  institution  In  1880  but  re- 
covered sufficient  sight  to  enable  her 
to  read.     She  learned   to   study   with 
her    fingers    and    to     "talk"    through 
the  manual  telegraphic  or  finger,  al- 
phabet. 

In  1886  a  call  came  from  Capt.  Ar- 
thur Keller  in  Alabama  for  help  for 
his  seven-year-old  daughter,  Helen, 
who,  since  19  months  of  age,  had 
been  blind  and  deaf.  The  Boston  in- 
stitution  picked  Miss   Sullivan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  words  into  the  child's 
hands.  Helen  repeated  the  signals 
with  no  inkling  of  what  they-  meant. 
One 'day  Miss  Sullivan  pumped  water 
over  one  hand  while  she  spelled  "wa- 
ter" into  the  other.  Helen  grasped 
that,  pointed  to  her  mentor  and  felt 
the  word  "teacher"  in  her  palm.  ' 
From  that  day  onward,  through  all 
the- years.  Miss  Sullivan  was  "teach- ' 
er"   to  her  noted  pupil. 

In  1890  a  former  instructor  of  Lau-' 
ra  Bridgman  came  back  from  Nor- 
way with  word  that  ajJeaf  and  blind 
giri  there  had  been  taught  to.  speak. 
Helen  wanted  to  learn  and  "teacher" 
took  her  to  the  Horace  Mann  school 
for  the  deaf  in  Boston.  After  11  les- 
son's there  Miss  Sullivan  carried  on 
the  training  alone  and  ultimately 
had  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  hear- 
:  ing  Helen  Keller  lecture  from  public 
platforms. 
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Teacher  Of  Keller,  Pioneer  In 
Deaf  And  Blind  Teaching,  Dies 


A 


NEW  YORK— (iP)— Mrs.  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy,  the  woman  who  taught 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  blind  and 
deaf  mute  author  and  lecturer,  to 
speak  and  read,  died  today.  She  was 
70  years  old. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  Miss  Keller  for  a  half 
century,  was  seriously  ill  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  her  death  at  For- 
est Hills,  Long  Island,  where  she 
lived  with  Miss  Keller  and  the  blind/ 
author's  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson. 

There  are  no  immediate  surviv- 
ors. Mrs.  Macy's  husband,  John  A. 
Macy,  an  author,  died  several  years 
ago. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Boston  which  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  husband  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Howe  was  the 
first  physician  to  break  the  walls 
of  silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf 
and  blind  person,  and  Laura  Bridg- 
man was  his  most  noted  pupil. 
)  Bom  Near  Springfield 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Hills,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  April 
14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind  when 
she  entered  the  institution  in  1880, 


but  recovered  suMicient  sight  to  en- 
able her  to  read.  She  learned  to 
study  with  her  fingers  and  also 
learned  to  "talk"  through  the  man- 
ual telegraphic  or  finger,  alphabet. 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  7-year-old  daughter,  Helen, 
who  since  19  months  of  age  had 
been  blind;  and  deaf.  The  Boston  in- 
stitution picked  Miss  Sullivan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  words  into  her  hands. 
Helen  repeated  the  signals  with  no 
inkling  of  what  they  meant.  One 
day  Miss  Sullivan  pumped  water 
over  one  hand  while  she  spelled 
"water"  in  the  other.  Helen  grasped 
that,  pointed  to  her  mentor  and  felt 
the  word  "teacher"  in  her  palm.  | 
From  that  day  onward,  through  all ' 
the  years.  Miss  Sullivan  was  "teach- 
er" to  her  noted  pupil. 

Later  To  Lecture  f 

In  1890  a  former  instructor  of 
Laura  Bridgman  came  back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  djeaf  and 
blind  girl  there  had  been  taught  to 
speak.  Helen  wanted  to  learn  and 
"teacher"  took  her  to  the  Horace 
Mann  school  for  the  deaf  in  Boston. 
After  11  lessons  there  Miss  Sullivan 

carried  on  the  training  alone  and 
ultimately  had  the  pride  and  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Helen  Keller  lecture 
from  public  platforms. 

They  stayed  in  Boston  a  few  years 
at  the  Perkins  institution  and  con- 
tacted such  famous  men  as  Oliver 
Wehdell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Philips  Brooks  and  Edwards  Ever- 
ett Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright -Humason  school  for  the  deaf 
'in  New  York.  They  added  to  their 
friends  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Jo- 
seph Jefferson  and  Mark  Twain. 
Pupil  Takes  Honors 

Education  was  the  goal  and  in 
1900  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  applied 
for  enrollment  in  Radcliffe  college. 
Four  years  later  Helen  was  gradjU- 
ated  cum  laude.  "Teacher"  was  at  i 
her  side  throughout  the  course,  tel- 
egraphing lectures  into  her  hand  by 
day  and  spelling  textbooks  out  at 
night.  She  was  repeatedly  warned 
she  was  risking  her  own  impaired 
vision,  but  persisted. 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Har- 
vard who  afterwards  became  noted 
as  a  critic  and  essayist.  On  May  2, 
1905,   he   and   Anne    Sullivan   were 
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Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Helen 
Keller's    Teacher  Is  Dead 


She  Was  a  Heroicj  Self-Effacing  Person — Was 
Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1866 — Had  Been 
111  Since  Last  Summer. 


FOREST  HILLS,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20  — 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  compan- 
ion and  teacher  of  Helen  Keller  for 
49  years,  died  today.     She  was  70. 

Mrs.  Macy  died  at  7:50  A.  M.,  in 
the  home  she  shared  with  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  who 
is  Miss  Keller's  secretary. 

She  became  ill  last  summer,  then 
appeared  to  be  recovering,  but  re- 
trogession  set  in  last  week  aijd  it 
was  evident  to  her  friends  that  the 
end  was  near. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  a  heroic,  self-ef- 
facing person.  The  results  of  her 
teaching  of  Miss  Keller,  who,  blind, 
deaf  and  mute  froni  childhood,  be- 
came the  world's  intellectual  mar- 
vel, was  better  known  than  Mrs. 
Macy  herself.  But  her  life  was 
poured  into  Helen  Keller's  tri- 
umphs. 


She  first  became  associated  with 
Helen  Keller  in  186,  when  she  tra- 
velled south  to  become  teacher  to 
the  seven-year-old  child  who  had 
been  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing 
by  a  babyhood  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  They  were  together  until 
death  intervened,  working  for  the 
same  causes — peace  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy  lost 
her  sight.  And  Helen  Keller,  the 
pupil,  became  the  teacher  to  her 
teacher.  She  taught  Mrs.  Macy  to 
read  Braille. 

Hope  again  was  renewed  for  Mrs. 
Macy  when  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  no- 
ted specialist,  operated  to  remove 
a  cataract  and  to  correct  other  eye 
defects  which  had  affected  the  fa- 
mous teacher  since  childhood. 
Weeks  later,  when  the  bandages 
were  removed,  Mrs.  Macy  was  able 
to  see  again. 

On  Monday  next— the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt—Mrs. Macy  and  Miss  Keller 
were  to  have  received  the  Roose- 
velt medals  for  "a  cooperative 
achievement  of  character  and  far- 
reaching  significance— the  release 
and  development  of  an  imprisoned 
personality  which,  by  its  emergence 
and  its  effective  activity,  has  become 
a  symbol  of  hope  and  an  inspiration 
to   effort. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  born  in  1866,  the 
(daughter,  pi  poor:  Irish  immigraats  i 
who  had  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Her  childhood  held  little  happiness. 
Added  to  the  terrors  of  a  drunk- 
en father  who,  after  his  tubercular 
wife  died,  called  on  the  devil  to 
choke  all  his  children  who  raised 
their  voices  above  a  whisper,  was; 
the  little  girl's  realization  that  her' 
own  eyes  were  not  like  those  of' 
other  children. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  taken  to  an 
almshouse  where  she  was  reared, 
until  it  was  discovered  she  was 
gradually  going  blind.  She  was  ad- 
mitted lii_Tj.ili  inn  Ti|i|lllili  for  the 
Blind  where  she  learned  the  things 
she  taught  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Keller,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  issued  a  statement  thru  her 
friends  in  which  she  said: 

"M.y  teacher  is  free  at  last  from 
pain  and  blindness.  I  pray  for 
strength  to  endure  the  sOent  dark 
until  she  smiles  upon  me  again. 

"She  has  gone  from  me  a  little 
while  but  I  shall  feel  her  presence 
anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed  with 
light,  my  ears  saved  unto  harmony 
and  my  imprisoned  life  set  free." 
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MM  IF ' 
HELEN  KELLER 
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Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Wlacy, 
Who  Taught  Noted  Deaf 
Mute,  Succumbs  at  For- 
est Hills,  L.  I. 


PUPIL  HEARTBROKEN  AT 
LOSS  OF  BENEFACTRESS 


NEW  yORK,  Oct.  20  (AP)— 
(The  woman  who  gave  half  a  cen- 
ttury  of  her  life  to  Helen  Keller, 
broug'ht  speech  and  comparative, 
isight  to  America's  noted  deaf  mute 
author  and  lecturer,  died  today  as 
she  had  lived — still  holding  her  fa- 
mous pupil's  hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  70,  for  the 
girl  who  conquered  eternal  dark- 
ness came  early  this  morning  in 
the  home  they  shared  with  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  secre- 
tary, at  Forest  hius,  -  ^  -i.g  Island. 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read"  by 
writing  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
'palm  with  her  fingertips.  A  miracle 
of  education  and  patience  later 
gave  Miss  Keller  the  power  to 
(speak,  even  to  read,  as  she  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  women  of 
I  the  past  decades. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled 
back  again.  Miss  Kellei'  sat  at  the 
bedside  of  her  benefactress.  Mrs. 
Macy  was  in  a  coma,  as  she  had 
,been  for  four  days  after  a  heart 
attack.  This  time  it  was  Miss 
Keller's  turn  to  try  desperately  to 
awaken  recognition  through  her 
■fingertips,  as  Mrs.  Macy  had  taught 
■her,  but  the  aged  woman  died 
without  rallying. 

Miss  Keller  Heartbroken 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now  56, 
said  as  she  left  the  bedside: 

"My   teacher   is  set  free   at  last 

'  from  pain  and  blindness."  I  pray 
strength  to  endure  the  silent  dark 
until  she  smiles  on  me  again. 

;     "My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 

"little  while  but  I  shall  feel  her 
presence  a  new  when  my  eyes  are 
blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved 
unto  harmony,  and  my  imprisoned 

'\  light  set  free." 


During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  illness.  Miss  Keller  spent  all 
;  her  waking  hours  at  the  bedside. 
!  Only  one  week  from  today,  Oct.  27, 
!  another  in  the  long  line  of  honors 
and  tributes  that  have  come 
to  them  over  the  years  was  to  have 
been  paid  them  both  by  the  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Association. 

They  were  to  have  received  to- 
gether the  association  medals  for 
1936  for  "leadership  of  youth  and 
development  of  American  char- 
iacter." 

Inseparable   Companions 

They  were  inseparable,  particu- 
larly after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's 
iius'band,  John  A.  Macy,  an  author, 
several  years  ago. 
:  Strangely  enough  it  was  believed 
to  be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that 
broke  up  Miss  Keller's  only  serious 
jromance  20  years  ago.  A  Boston 
Newspaperman  met  Miss  Keller,  al- 
ready famous  as  a  lecturer,  and  the 
courtship  progressed  without  Mrs. 
klacy's  knowledge. 
'  The  reporter  and  Miss  Keller 
held  hands  in  the  moonlight  on 
fiearby  beaches,  talking  through 
their  fingertips.  Then  Mrs.  Macy 
discovered  the  romance,  there  was 
t  flurry,  an  exchange  of  notes  in 
Braille,  and  the  suitor  disappeared 
Trom  the  scene.  ' 

"It  flowered  under  an  inauspi-1 
clous  star,"  Miss  Keller  said  sadly. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  which  was 
organized  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  husband  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Howe  was  the  first  physician 
to  break  the  walls  of  silence  and 
darkness  for  a  deaf  and  blind  per- 
son and  Laura  Bridgman  was  his 
most  noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Hills,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  April 
14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind  when 
she  entered  the  institution  in  1880, 
but  recovered  sufficient  sight  to 
enable  her  to  read.  She  learned  to 
study  with  her  fingers  and  also  to 
"talk"  through  the  manual  tele- 
graphic or  finger,  alphabet. 

Became  Helen's  Teacher 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  daughter,  Helen,  seven, 
who  since  19  months  of  age  had 
been  blind  and  deaf.  The  Perkins 
institution   picked  Miss   Sullivan. 

From  the  start  she  began  spell- 
I  ing  words  into  her  hands.  Helen 
)  repeated  the  signals  with  no  ink- 
ling of  what  they  meant.  One  day 
Miss  Sullivan  pumped  water  over 
one  hand  while  she  spelled  "water" 
into  the  other.  Helen  grasped  that, 
pointed  to  her  mentor  and  felt  the 
word  "teacher"  in  her  palm.  From 
that  day  onward,  thitjugh  all  the 
years,  Miss  Sullivan  was  "teacher" 
to  her  noted  pupil. 


,  In    1890    a   former   iristructor    of 
Laura  Bridgman   came' back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  deaf  and 
blind   girl   there   had   been    taught 
to   speak.     Helen   wanted  to   leai'n 
and  "teacher"  took  her  to  the  Hor- , 
ace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  ! 
Boston.    After  eleven  lessons  there 
Miss  Sullivan  carried  on  the  train- 
ing  alone  and   ultimately  had   the 
pride     and     pleasure     of   ,  hearing 
Helen   Keller    lecture    from    public 
platforms. 

They  stayed  a  few  years  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  contacted 
such  famous  men  as  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Philips  Brooks  and  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York.  They  added  to 
their  friends  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, Joseph  Jefferson  and  Mark 
Twain. 

Assisted  Through  College 

""""ration  was  the  goal  and  in 
1900  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  applied 
[or  enrollment  in  Radclif^  College, 
at  night.  She  was  repeatedly^ 
warned  she  was  risking  her  own 
impaired  vision,   but   persisted. 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Har- 
vard who  afterwards  became  noted 
as  a  critic  and  essayist.  On  May 
2,  1905,  he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were 
I  married  at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The 
union  in  no  way  was  allowed  to 
hinder  "teacher's"  work  for  Helen 
and  down  through  the  years  they 
shared  honors  whenever  the  pupil 
could  persuade  her  beloved  mentor 
to  accept  a  share  of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  University  of- 
fered the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  humane  letters  to  both  wom- 
en. Miss  Keller  accepted  but  It  was 
not  until  the  next  year  that  Mrs. 
Macy  could  be  persuaded  to  receive 
the  honor.  In  1932,  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  conferred  an 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Miss 
Keller,  Sir  Robert  Rait,  principal 
of  the  Scottish  school,  said:  "We 
honor  also  the  teacher  and  friend 
whose  devotion  and  whose  genius 
rendered  the  triumph  possible." 

The  same  year  both  women  wei-e 
elected  honorary  fellows  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 
The  citation  for  Mrs.  Macy  paid 
tribute  to  her  "devotion,  patience 
and  resource  without  parallel"  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that' in 
her  book  "Story  of  My  Life,"  Miss 
Keller  told  how  the  poet  Whittier 
once  said  of  "teacher":  "She  is  thy 
spiritual  liberator." 
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SJACY, 
HELEN  KELLER'S 
TEACHER,  DIES 


Associate  of  Famous  Blind 
and  Deaf  Mute  Author 
/',  for  Half  Century 
\  Succumbs 


New  York,  Oct.  20— OT— Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  woman  who 
taught  Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous 
blind  and  deaf  mute  author  and  lec- 
turer, to  speak  and  read,  died  today. 
She  was  70  yeajrs  old. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  Miss  Keller  for  a  half- 
century,  was  seriously  ill  for  several 
weeks  before  her  death  at  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island,  where  she  lived 
with  Miss  Keller  and  the  blind 
author's  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thom- 
son. 

There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 
Mrs.  Macy's  husband,  John  A.  Macy, 
an  author,  died  several  years  ago. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  ih'TfBSeen 
•whi&ht/was  organized  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Howe  was  the  first 
physician  to  break  the  walls  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  person,  and  Laura  Bridgman 
was  his  noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Mills,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  April 
14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind  when  he 
entered  the  Institution  in  1880,  but 
recovered  sufficient  sight  to  enable 
her  to  read.  She  learned  to  '  study 
With  her  fingers  and  also  learned  to 
"talk"  through  the  manual  tele- 
graphic or  finger,  alphabet. 

Started  Teaching:  in  1886 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  7-year-old  daughter.  Helen, 
who  since  19  months  of  age  had  been 
blind  and  deaf.  The  Boston  Institu- 
tion pick  Miss  Sullivan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  wo:^s  into  hands.  Helen 

I  repeated  the  signals  with  no  inkling 
;  of  what  they  meant.  One  day  Miss 
Sullivan  pumped  water  over  one  hand 
while  she  spelled  "water"  into  the 
other.  Helen  grasped  that,  pointed 
to  her  mentor  and  felt  the  word 
"teacher"  in  her  palm.  From  that 
day  onward,  through  all  the  years. 
Miss  Sullivan  was  "teacher"  to  her 
noted  pupil.       :.-.-    .,  ._.: .;.,. 


In  1890  a  former  instrL^Jtor  ofj 
Laura  Bridgman  came  ack  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  if.zi  and 
blind  girl  there  had  been  izxis'i^t  to 
speak.  Helen  wanted  to  learn  and 
"teacher"  took  her  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  the  deaf  and 
in  Boston.  After  eleven  lessons  there 
Miss  Sullivan  carried  on  the  training 
alone  and  ultimately  had  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  hearing  Helen  Kel- 
ler lecture  from  public  platforms. 

They  stayed  in  Boston  a  few  years 
at  the  Peciiias— Institution  and  con- 
tacted such  famous  men  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Philips  Brooks  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright-Humaston  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York.  They  added  to 
their  friends  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Joseph  Jefferson  and  Mary  Twain. 
Went  to  College  With  Pupil 

Education  was  the  goal  and  in  1900 
Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  applied  for 
enrollment  in  Radcliffe  College.  Four 
years  later  Helen  was  graduated 
Cum  Laude.  "Teacher"  was  at  her 
side  throughout  the  course,  tele- 
graphing lectures  into  her  hand  by 
day  and  spelUng  textbooks  out  at 
night.  She  was  repeatedly  warned 
she  was  risking  her  own  unpaired 
vision,  but  persisted. 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Harvard 
who  afterwards  became  noted  as  a 
critic  and  essayist  On  May  2,  1905, 
he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were  married 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  union  in 
no  way  was  allowed  to  hinder 
"teacher's"  work  for  Helen  and  down 
through  the  years  they  shared  honors 
whenever  the  pupil  could  persuade 
her  beloved  mentor  to  accept  a  share! 
of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  University  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of     Doctor 


Humane  Letters  to  both  womeft.  Miss 
Keller  accepted  but  it  was  not  imtil 
the  following  year  that  Mrs.  Macy 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  the 
honor.  In  1932,  when  the  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  an  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  Miss  Keller,  Sir 
Robert  Rait,  principal  of  the  Scottish 
School,  said  'We  honor  also  the  teach- 
er and  friend  whojp  devotion  and 
whose  genius  rendered  the  triumph 
.'possible." 

The  same  year  both  women  were 
elected  honorary  fellows  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Institute  of  Scotland.  The 
citation  for  Mrs.  Macy  paid  tribute  to 
her  "devotion,  patience  and  resource 
without  parallel"  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  hat  in  her  book 
"Story  of  My  Life,"  Miss  Keller  told 
how  the  poet  Whittier  once  said  of 
"teacher:"  "She  is  thy  spiritual  lib- 
erator." 
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B,eUn  Keller' %  TeaEher 
i   Dies,  Clinging  to  Pupil 


Helen  Keller,  left,  both  blind  and  deaf,  Is  shown  above  with  her 
lifelong  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  died  today. 


Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  70,  Wrought  Miracle 

In  Education  of  Blind  and 

Deaf  Pupil. 


'     New  York,    Oct.    20— (AP)— The  ' 
woman  who  gave  half  a  century  of  j 
her  life  to  Helen  Keller,  and  brought 
!  speech  to  America's  noted  blind  and  1 
i  deaf  author  and  lecturer,  died  to- 
-day as  she  had  lived— holding  her 
famous  pupil's  hand.  , 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  girl  who  < 
conquered    eternal    darkness    came 
early  this  morning  in  the  home  they  j 
shared    with   Miss   Polly   Thomson,! 
jMiss    Keller's    secretary,   at  Forest  j 

Mrs.  Macy 


Hills,  on  Long  Island 
was  70  years  old. 

Years  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read"  byl 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
palm  with  her  fingertips.  A  miracle 
of  education  and  patience  later  gave 
Miss  Keller  the  power  to  speak,  even 
to  read,  as  she  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  of  the  past 
decade. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled  back 
again.  Miss  Keller  sat  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  benefactress.  Mrs.  Macy 
was  in  a  coma,  as  she  had  been  for 
four  days  after  a  heart  attack.  This 
time  it  was  Miss  Keller's  turn  to 
try  desperately  to  awaken  recogni- 
tion through  her  fingertips,  as  Mrs. 
Macy  had  taught  her.  But  the  aged 
woman  died  without  rallying. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now  56 
lyears  old.  said  as  she  left  the  bed- 
[side: _  __ 


*'My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last  from 
pain  and  blindness.  I  pray  for 
strength  to  endure  the  silent  dark 
until  she  smiles  on  me  again. 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres- 
ence anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  imprisoned  light  set 
fr66." 

During  the  four  days  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  illness.  Miss  Keller  spent  all 
her  waking  hours  at  the  bedside. 
Only  one  week  from  today,  Oct.  27, 
another  in  the  long  line  of  honors 
and  tributes  that  have  come  to  them 
over  the  years  was  to  have  been  paid 
them  both  by  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Association. 

I  They  were  to  have  received  to- 
gether the  association  medals  for 
1936  for  "leadership  of  youth  and  de- 
velopment of  American  character." 
They  were  inseparable,  particular- 
ly after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's  hus- 
band, John  A.  Macy,  an  author,  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  believed 
to  be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that 
broke  up  Miss  Keller's  only  serious 
romance  20  years  ago.  A  Boston 
newspaperman  met  Miss  Keller,  al- 
ready famous  as  a  lecturer,  and  the 
courtship  progressed  without  Mrs. 
Macy's  knowledge. 


The  reporter  and  Miss  KelleFlieldn 
hands  in  the  moonlight  on  nearby  i 
beaches,  talking  through  their  finger 
tips.  Then  Mrs.  Macy  discoverec}  the  1 
romance,  there  was  a  flurry,  an  ex- 1 
change  of  notes  in  braille,  and  the  I 
suitor  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

"It  flowered  under  an  inauspicious 
star,"  Miss  Keller  said  sadly. 
Almost  Blind  Herself 
Anne  Sullivan,  who  was  born  near 
Springfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1866, 
was  virtually  blind  when  she  en-' 
tered  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  i 
Blind  in  Bc»ton-iiT'18Sn;' But  recov-| 
ered  sufficient  sight  to  enable  her 

4o  read.  She  learned  to  study  with; 
her  fingers  and  also  learned  to  "talk" 
through  the  manual  telegraphic  or 
Bnger,  alphabet. 

In  1886,  a  call  came  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  seven-year-old  daughter, 
Helen,  who  since  19  months  of  age. 

jhad  been  blind  and  deaf.  The  Bos- 
ton institution  selected  Miss  Sulli- 
van. 

j-  From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  words  into  her    hands.  I 

I  Helen  repeated  the  signals  with  no 
inkling  of  what  they  meant.     One! 

jday    Miss    Sullivan    pumped  water' 

(over  one  hand  while  she  spelled 
"water"  into  the  other.  Helen 
grasped  that,  pointed  to  her  mentor 
and  felt  the  word  "teacher"  in  her 

jpalm.  From  that  day  onward, 
through  the  years.  Miss  Sullivan  was 
"teacher"  to  her  noted  pupil. 

Education  was  the  goal  and  in  1900 
Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  applied  for 
enrollment  in  Radcliffe  College.  Four 
years  later  Helen  was  graduated  cum 
laude.  "Teacher"  was  at  her  side 
throughout  the  course,  telegraphing 
lectures  into  her  hand  by  day  and 
spelling  textbooks  out  at  night.  She 
was  repeatedly  warned  she  was  risk- 
ing her  own  impaired  vision,  but 
persisted. 

Long  afterward  Mrs.  Macy  did  lose 
her  sight  completely,  but  she  and 
her  pupil  continued  their  activities 
with  no  loss  of  courage. 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Harvard 
who  afterward  became  noted  as  a 
critic  and  essayist.  On  May  2,  1905, 
he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were  married 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  union  in  no 
way  was  allowed  to  hinder  "teach- 
er's" work  for  Helen  and  down 
through  the  years  they  shared  hon- 
ors whenever  the  pupil  could  per- 
suade her  beloved  mentor  to  accept 
a  share  of  them. 
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MCHER  DIES' 


By    Edward   J.   Neil 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20— <i5^— The 
wcman  who  gave  half  a  century  of 
her  life  to  Helen  Keller,  brought 
speech  and  comparative  sight  to 
America's  noted  deaf  mute  authori 
and  lecturer,  died  today  as  she  had 
lived — still  holding  her  famous  pu- 
pil's hand. 

The  end  of  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  girl 
v/ho  conquered  eternal  darkness 
came  early  this  morning  in  the 
home  they  shai-ed  with  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  secretary 
at  Forest  Hills,  on  Long  Island. 
Mrs.  Macy  v/as  70  years  old. 

Yeai-s  and  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Miss  Keller  to  "read  by 
"writing"  words  on  the  blind  girl's 
palm  with  her  finger-tips.  A  inir- 
acle  of  education  and  patience  later 
gave  Miss  Keller  the  power  to 
j  speak,  even  to  read,  as  she  became 
'  cnf,  of  the.  most  famous  women  of 
the  past  decades. 

But  this  morning  time  rolled  back 
again.  Miss  Keller  sat  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  benefactress.  Mrs.  Macy 
vra.s  in  k  coma,  as  .she  had  been  for 
four  dajrs  following  a  heart  attack. 

This  time  it  was  Miss  Keller's  turn 
to  try  desperately  to  awaken  recog- 
nition through  her  fingertips,  as 
Mrs.  Macy  had  taught  her.  But 
the  aged  woman  died  without  rally- 
ing. 

Heartbroken,  Miss  Keller,  now 
5C  years  old,  said  as  she  left  the 
bedside: 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last 
from  pain  and  blindness.  I  pray 
for  strength  to  endure  the  silent 
dork  until  she  smiles  on  me  again. 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while  but  I  shall  feel  her 
presence  anew  when  my  eyes  are 
blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved 
unto  harmony,  and  my  Imprisoned 
light  set  free." 

During  the  four  daj's  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  illness,  Miss  Keller  spent  all 
her  waking  hours  at  the  bedside. 
Only  one  week  from  today,  Oct.  27, 
another  in  the  long  line  of  hor.ors 
and  tributes  that  have  come  to 
them  over  the  years  was  to  have 
(jeen  paid  them  both  by  the  Roose- 
velt  Memorial   association. 

They  were  to  have  i-eceived  to- 
gether the  association  medals  for 
IflSG  for  "leadership  of  youth  and 
development  of  American  charac- 
ter." 

They  were  inseparable,  particu- 
larly after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macy's 
husband,  John  A.  Macy,  an  author, 
several  years  ago. 
,  Strangely  enough  it  was  believed 
to  be  Mrs.  Macy's  opposition  that 
broke  up  Miss  Keller's  only  serious 
romance  20  years  ago.  A  Boston 
newspaperman  met  Miss  Keller,  .al- 
ready famous  as  a  lecturer,  and  the 
courtship  progressed  without  Mrs. 
Macy's  knowledge. 


The  reporter  and  Mis.s.  Keller  held 
hands  in  the  moonlight  on  nearby 
beaches,  tallting  through  their  fin- 
gertips. Then  Mrs.  Macy  discov- 
ered the  romance,  there  .was  a  flur- 
ry, an  exchange  of  notes  in  Braille, 
and  the  suitor  disappeared  from  the 
scene. 

"It  flowei-ed  under  an  inauspicious 
star,"   Miss  Keller   said   sadly. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of 
Laura  Bridgraan,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Boston  which  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  husband  of 
.Tulia  "Ward  Howe.  Howe  was  the 
first  physician  to  break  the  walls  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  person,  and  Laura  Bridgeman 
wa>s  his  most  noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  w-as  born  in  Feeding 
Mills,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  April 
14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind  when 
she  entered  the  institution  in  1880, 
but  recovered  sufficent  sight  to 
enable  her  to  read.      She  learned  to 


study  with  her  fingers  and  «lso 
learned  to  "^alk"  through  the  man- 
ual telegraphic  or  finger,  alphabet. 
In  18S6,  a  call  camo  from  Capt. 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  7-year-old  daughter,  Heien, 
..who  since  19  months  of  age  had 
bten  blind  and  deaf.  The  Boston 
institution   picked  Miss   Sullivan. 

From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  woi'ds  into  her  hands. 
■Helen  repeated  the  signals  with  no 
iTikling  of  what  they  meant.  One 
day  Miss  Sullivan  pumped  water 
ever  one  hand  while  she  spelled 
"v/ater"  into  the  other.  Hielen 
grasped  that,  pointed  to  her  mentor 
and  felt  the  word  "teacher"  in  the 
palm.  From  that  day  onward: 
through  all  the  years.  Miss  Sullivan 
■v-as  "teacher"  to  her  noted  pupil. 

In  1S90  a  former  instructor  of 
Laura  Bridgman  came  back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  deaf  and 
blind  girl  there  had  been  taught  to 
speak.  Helen  wanted  to  learn  and 
"teacher"  took  her  to  the  Horace 
Mann  school  for  the  deaf  in  Boston. 
After  eleven  lessons  there  Miss  Sul- 
livan carried  on  the  training  alone 
and  ultimately  had  the  pride  .ind 
pleasure  of  hearing  Helen  Keller 
lecture  from  public  platforms. 

They  stayed  in  Boston  a  f<-W 
years  at  the  Perkins  institution  and 
contacted  such  famous  men  as  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whit- 
tier.  Philips  Broolcs  and  Edw-'ird 
Everett  Hale.  In  1894  Plelen  en- 
tered the  Wright-Humason  school 
for  the  deaf  in  New  York.  They 
added  to  their  friends  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder.  Joseph  Jefferson  and 
Mark    Twain. 

Education  was  the  goal  and  in 
ISOO  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  applied 
for  enrollment  in  Radcliffe  college. 
Four  years  later  Helen  w»s  grad- 
uated cum  laude.  "Teacher"  was  at 
her  side  throughout  the  course,  tel- 
egraphing lectures  into  her  hand  by 
day  and  spelling  textbooks  out  at 
night.  She  was  repeatedly  warned 
she  was  risking  her  own  impaired 
vision,  but  persisted. 


While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Har- 
vard who  gfterwards  became  noted 
a.s  a  critic  and  essayist.  On  May 
2,  1933,  he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were 
married  at  Wrentham.  Mass.  The 
union  in  no  way  was  allowed  to 
hinder  "teachers"  work  for  Helen 
and  down  through  the  years  Ihey 
shared  honors  whenever  the  pupil 
could  persuade  her  beloved  mentor 
to  accept  a  share  of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  university  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  to  both  women.  Miss 
Keller  accepted  but  it  was  not  un- 
til the  following  year  that  Mrs. 
Macy  could  be  persuaded  to  receive 
Iho  honor.  In  1932,  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  conferred  an 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Miss 
Keller,  Sir  Robert  Rait,  principal  of 
the  Scottish  school,  said:  "We 
honor  also  the  teacher  and  friend 
whose  devotion  and  whose  genius 
rendered   the   triumph   possible." 

The  same  year  both  women  were 
elected  honorary  fellows  of  the  edu- 
cational institute  of  Scotland.  The 
citation  for  Mrs.  Macy  paid  tribute 
to  her  "devotion,  patience  and  re- 
source without  parallel"  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  In  her 
book  "Story  of  My  Life,"  Miss  Kel- 
ler told  how  the  poet  Whittier  once 
said  of  "teacher":  "She  is  thy  spir- 
itual liberator." 
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i  Seath  takes  teacher 

r^      OF  HELEN  KELLER 

Mrs  Macy  Had  Been  Helpful  Companion  of  Her 
Blind  Pupil  Over  Half  a  Century 


MRS  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  (RIGHT)  WITH  HER  FAMOUS 
PUPIL,    MISS    HELEN   KELLER 


NEW  YORKr<?ct  20  (A  P)— Mrs 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  woman 
who  taught  Miss  Helen  Keller,  fa- 
mous blind  and  deaf  mute  author 
and  lecturer,  to  speak  and  read,  died 
today.    She  was  70  years  old. 

Mrs  Macy,  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  Miss  Keller  for  a  half 
century,  was  seriously  sick  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  her  death  at  For- 
est Hills,  Long  Island,  where  she 
lived  with  Miss  Keller  and  the  blind 
author's  secretary,  Mrs  Polly 
Thomson. 

There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 
Mrs  Macy's  husband,  John  A.  Macy, 
an  author,  died  several  years  ago. 


Own  Blindness  Cured 

Annie  Sullivan  was  a  pupil' of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  BUiJtUB'  WWch  was  organized  by 
Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  husband 
of  Julia  Wc/y  Howe.  Howe  was 
the  first  r/iysician  to  break  the 
walls  of  silence  and  darkness  for 
a  deaf  and  blind  person,  and  Laura 
Bridgman  was  his  most  noted  pupil. 

Anne,  who  was  born  in  Feeding 
Hills,  near  Springfield,  Mass,  April 

14,  1866,  was  virtually  blind  when 
she  entered  the  institution  in  1880, 
but  recovered  sufficient  sight  to 
enable  her  to  read.  She  learned  to 
study  with  her  fingers .  and  also 
learned  to  "talk"  through  the  man- 
ual telegraphic  or  .finger,  alpha- 
bet. 


;  In  1886,  a  call  caiHe"frdm  Capr 
Arthur  Keller  in  Alabama  for  help 
for  his  7-year-oId  daughter,  Helen, 
who  since  19  months  of  age  had 
been  blind  and  deaf.  The  Boston 
institution  picked  Miss  Sullivan. 
From  the  start  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan spelling  words  into  her  hands. 
Helen  repeated  the  signals  with  no 
inkling  of  what  they  meant.  One 
day  Miss  Sullivan  pumped  water 
over  one  hand  while  she  spelled 
"water"  into  the  other.  Helen 
grasped  that,  pointed  to  her  mentor 
and  felt  the  word  "teacher"  in  her 
palm.  From  that  day  onward, 
through  all  the  years.  Miss  Sullivan 
was  "teacher"  to  her  noted  pupil. 


News  From  Norway 

In  1890  a  former  instructor  of 
Laura  Bridgman  came  back  from 
Norway  with  word  that  a  deaf  and 
blind   girl   there   had   been   taught 

to  speak.  Helen  wanted  to  learn 
and  "teacher"  took  her  to  the  Horace. 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Bostonti' 
After  11  lessons  there,  Miss  Sullivan 
carried  on  the  training  alone  and 
ultimately  had  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure of  hearing  Helen  Keller  lec- 
ture from  public  platforms. 

They  stayed  in  Boston  a  few  years 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  con- 
tacted such  famous  men  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Philips  Brooks  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  'H&sr  York.  They  added  to 
their  friends  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Joseph  Jefferson  and  Mark  Twain. 

Education  was  the  goal,  and  in 
1900  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  charge 
to  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  applied  for 
enrollment  in  Radcliiie  College. 
Four  years  later  Helen  was  gradu- 
ated cum  laude.  "Teacher"  was  at 
her  side  throughout  the  course,  tel- 
egraphing lectures  into  her  hand  by 
day  and  spelling  textbooks  out  at 
night.  She  was  repeatedly  warned 
she  was  risking  her  own  impaired 
vision,  but  persisted. 

Marriage  at  Wrentham 

While  at  Radcliffe  they  met  John 
Macy,  a  young  instructor  at  Harvard 
who  afterward  became  noted  as  a 
critic  and  essayist.  On  May  2,  1905, 
he  and  Anne  Sullivan  were  married 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  union  in 
no  way  was  allowed  to  hinder 
"teacher's"  work  for  Helen,  and 
down  through  the  years  they  shared 
honors  whenever  the  pupil  could 
persuade  her  beloved  mentor  to  ac- 
cept a  share  of  them. 

In  1930  Temple  University  offered  ■ 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
human  letters  to  both  women.  Miss 
Keller  accepted,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  year  that  Mrs  Macy 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  the 
honor.  In  1932,  when  the  University 
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Helen  Keller^s  Guide, 
4^ne  Macy,  70,  Dead 

iJd    H 


Blii/d     Herself     in     Later 

Life,  Was  Taught  by 

World-Famed  Pupil 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.— (UP)— Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  companion  and 
teacher  of  Helen  Keller  for  49  years, 
died  today.     She  was  70. 

Mrs.  Macy  died  in  the  home  she 
shared  with  Miss  Keller  and  Miss 
:  Polly  Thomson,  who  is  Miss  Keller's 
secretary. 

She  became   ill  last  summer,   then 


the     bandages     were     removed,     Mi-s. 
Macy  was  able  to  see  again. 

Miss  Keller  Overwhelmed 

Miss  Keller,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  issued  this  statemept  through 
friends. 

"My  teacher  is  free  at  last  from 
pain  and  blindness.  I  pray  lor 
strength  to  endure  the  silent  dark 
until  she   smiles   upon   me   again. 

"She  has  gone  from  me  a  little 
while,  but  I  shall  feel  her  presence 
anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed  with 
light,  my  ears  saved  unto  harmony 
and  my  imprisoned  life  set  free." 
Own   Struggle   Dramatic 

Forest     Hills,     N.     Y.— (AP)— Mrs. 

an 


appeared  to  be  recovering,   but  retro- 
gression set  in  last  week,  and  it  was :  Macy's   husband,   John    A.   Macy, 
evident   to  her  friends   that  the   end '  author,  died  several  years  ago. 
was  near.  j      Anne  Sullivan  was  a  pupil  of  Laura 

SeU-effacemeut  Noted  j  Bridgman,   a   teacher   at   the   Perkins 

,,      ,,  ,       ,         ,.    .,         Ir ..litution   for  the   Blind   in   Boston. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  a  heroic,  self-effac-  ►  ■      c,    j-         n-i, 

■  "Ai'.ne     .lorn    m    Peedmg     Hills,    :.    r 

Ing  person.  The  results  of  her  r-i-^li- |  sj  .ingfleld,  Mass..  was  virtually  blmdl 
ing  of  Miss  Keller,  who,  blind;'?'  <lt:af  j  w/itn  she  entered  the  institution  in 
and  mute  from  childhood,  became  the  i  1880,    but    recovered    sufficient    sight 

world's  intellectual  marvel,  were  bet- I '°,«"^"L''"  *°,f^^'         ,         ^     , 

!      In    1886.   a   call   came    from   Capt. 

ter   known   than   Mrs.   Macy   herself,    ^^thur   Keller   in    Alabama   for   help 

But    her  life  was  poured  into  Helen  i  f^,.    ^j^    7.year-old    daughter,    Helen, 

Keller's  triumphs.  :  .^jjo  since  19  months  of  age  had  been 

She    first    became    associated    with  |  yj^^  ^^^^  ^^g^j      The  Boston  mstltu- 
Helen  Keller  in  1886,  when  she  trav- J  ^^^n  picked  Miss    Sullivan, 
elled  south  to  become  teacher  to  the,  „        „^     „       ^^   r,     -, 

7-year-old    chUd    who   had   been    de-  How   She  Taught  Pup.l 

prived  of  sight  and  hearing  by  a  baby-  I      Prom  the  start,  Miss  Sullivan  began 
hood   attack   of   scarlet   fever.     They ;  spelling  words  into  her  hands.  Helen 
were  together  until  death  intervened, 
working   for   the   same   causes — peace 
and    for    the    blind    throughout    the 
world. 

Lost,  Regained  Sight 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Macy  lost  her 
sight.  And  Helen  Keller,  the  pupil, 
became  the  teacher  to  her  teacher'. 
She  taught  Mrs.  Macy  to  read  Braille. 

Hope  again  was  renewed  for  Mrs. 
Macy  when  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  noted 
specialist,  operated  .to  remove  a  cata- 
ract and  to  con-ect  other  eye  defects 

which  had  affected  the  famous  teach- 1  could    be    persuaded    to    receive    the 
er  since  childhood.    Weeks  later,  when  j  honor. 


repeated  the  signals  with  no  inkling 
of  what  they  meant.  One  day.  Miss 
Sullivan  pumped  water  over  one  hand 
.while  she  spelled  "water"  in  the 
other.  Helen  grasped  that,  pointed 
to  her  mentor  and  felt  the  word 
"teacher"  in  her  palm.  From  that 
day  onward,  through  all  the  years. 
Miss  Sullivan  was  "teacher"  to  her 
noted  pupil. 

In  1930,  Temple  University  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters  to  both  women.  Miss 
Keller  accepted,  but  it  was  not  until 
the    following   year   that    Mrs.    Macy 


Helen  Keller's 
'Teacher'  Diei 
As  Award  Nears 

N,EW  YORK.  Oct.  20.— fAP)— The 
woman  Helen  Keller  knew  as  "teach- 
er" for  50  years  died  today,  leaving 
her  famous  blind  and  deaf  protege 
praying  for  strength  to  "endure  the 
silent  dark  until  she  smiles  on  me 
again." 

"Teacher"  was  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  j 
Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to  ex-  ' 
plaining  the  world  to  a  young  girl  I 
who  could  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  I 
speak.  , 

Mr.s.  Macy,  who  was  70  years  old, 
died  in  the  Forest  HU's,  Long  I.?land. 
home  she  and  Miss  Keller  shared 
with  a  secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thom- 
son. She  suffered  a  heart  attack 
four  days  ago  and  had  been  in  a 
coma  since. 

Turning  from  the  bedside  where 
she  had  kept  almost  constant  vigil, 
Helen   Keller   said : 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while,  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres- 
ence anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  imprisoned  light  set 
free." 

At  the  final  flutter  of  her  teacher's 
heart,  Helen  was  "writing"  desper- 
ately in  Mrs.  Macy's  palm  with  her 
fingertips,  trying  to  call  her  old 
friend   back  to   consciousness. 

One  week  hence,  teacher  and  pupil 
were  to  have  received  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  medals  for  "a  cooperative 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reaching    significance." 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  association 
said  tonight  in  a  statement  that  it 
recognized  Miss  Keller  would  be  un- 
lable  to  attend  the  ceremonies  for 
the  award  next  Tuesday  night  and 
ithat  the  presentation  would  be  post- 
poned until   next   year. 
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Famous  Teacher  Of  Helen  Keller 
Dies  At  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  Home^ 


Helen  Keller,  left,  and  her 
livan  Macy. 

By  Harry  Ferguson  ' 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 
New  York,  Oct.  20— (UP)— An  In- 
dian Summer  sun  came  through  the 
windows  of  a  house  in  Forest  Hills  to- 
day, but  Helen  Keller  sat  in  the 
blackness  of  her  own  blindness  and, 
in  that  strange  code  she  ilSesTTfied  to 
signal  a  farewell  message  to  the  wom- 
an who  lay  dying. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  whose 
patience,  skill  and  intelligence, 
;  changed  Miss  Keller  from  a  blind, 
-deaf,  mute  child  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  this  century,:' 
never  got  that  signal— never  felt  the 
pressure  of  fingers  in  her  palm.  She, 
died  in  a  coma,  and  as  the  news  was 
signaled  to  Miss  Keller,  she  got  slow- 
ly out  of  her  chair  by  the  bed  and 
said :  f 

"My   teacher    is    free    at   last    from 
pain  and  Windness.  I  pray  for  strength 


late  Icachfi    Mk;    Anne  Sui- 


te  endure   the   silent  dark   until   she: 
smiles  upon  me  again." 

Recently  they  had  been  living  quiet' 
ly  in  their  house  in  Forest  Hills,  and 
their  fame  had  become  obscured  by 
the  march  of  events.  But  to  an  older- 
generation,  which  saw  Helen  Keller' 
and  Anne  Macy  demonstrate  on  the 
lecture  platform  that  human  beings 
can  surmount  any  handicap,  they^ 
were  the  two  most  remarkable  women 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Macy  herself  was 
blind  at  death,  but  that  misfortune 
rested  lightly  on  her  and,  until  her' 
illness,  she  was  active  and  interested 
in  the  world  around  her. 

She  was  21  years  old  and  had  had 
considerable  experience  workibg  with 
the  blind  when  Arthur  Keller  sum- 
moned her  to  Alabama  and  introduced 
her  to  his  eight-year-old  daughter, 
Helen.  The  child  had  gone  through  a 
mysterious  illness — physicians  thought 
rt  was  some  sort  of  brain  fever — 
which  had  left  her  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  had  deprived  her  of  a  human 
being's  three  most  valuable  senses. 
Keller  wanted  Mrs.  Macy  to  try  to 
salvage  something  out  of  this  human 
wreck. 


Invents   Hand    Manual 

First  Mrs.  Macy  invented  the  code 
called  a  "hand  manual."  She  tried  to 
convey  impressions  to  Helen  through 
pressure  on  the  palm.  She  would  hand 
her  a  doll  and  then  spell  d-o-1-1  in 
the  code.  Then  .she  would  make  Helen 
spell  "doll"  back  to  her.  It  was  slow, 
tedious  work,  but  the  time  came  when 
Helen  could  spell  and  understand 
"candy,"  ",5poon"  and  "doll"  in  the 
code. 

The  Illness  had  wiped  out  of  M).ss 
Keller;s  mind  any  recollection  she 
may  ever  have  had  of  the  world  and 
all  that's  in  it.  She  could  never  re- 
member seeing  anything,  hearing  any- 
thing or  uttering  a  sound.  Perfection 
of  the  code  was  considered  miracle 
enough  for  most  persons  in  that  day, 
but  Mrs.  Macy  still  was  nc'",  satisfied. 
She  had  heard  that  a  Swedish  child, 
born  mute,  had  been  taught  to  talk. 
Mrs.  Macy  invented  another  system 
for  this  phase  of  Helen's  education. 
She  would  place  Helen's  thumb  on  a 
person's  throat,  her  first  two  fingers 
on  the  lips  and  the  third  finger  at 
the  side  of  the  nose.  Helen  learned 
to  translate  the  pre.ssure  on  her 
'thumb  and  fingers  into  sounds  when 
the  person  spoke.  The  next  step  was 
to  learn  to  make  those  sounds  her- 
self. 

Learns  To  Speak 

One  day  she  learned,  and  i^ud- 
denly  she  spoke.  It  was  a  fumbling,, 
halting  sentence  that  few  except 
Mrs.  Macy  could  understand.  What 
Helen  said  was  "I  am  not  dumb; 
now."  To  Mrs.  Macy  it  sounded  like! 
this:  "Ah-ee  ammm  nnnot  hadu 
nnnowoo." 

Fi-om  that  day  Helen  Keller  de-| 
veloped  rapidly.  She  wrote  books,  she 
lectured,  she  went  swimming,  she 
listened  to  music  by  placing  her  sen- 
sitive hands  on  a  piano  and  trans- 
lating vibrations  into  tones.  She  at- 
tended theaters  and  did  almost  every- 
thing a  normal  person  could  do  so 
long  as  Mrs.  Macy  was  along  to 
help  her.  In  all  their  work  together 
there  was  only  one  idea  Mrs.  Macy 
could  not  get  across  to  Helen;  she 
could  never  make  her  understand 
what  a  radiator  was.  To  Miss  Keller 
light  and  heat  are  the  same  thing, 
and  she  probably  never  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  between   them. 

Mrs.  Macy  had  been  ill  since  last 
Summer  with  a  heart  ailment.  Last 
week  she  went  into  a  coma  and  Miss 
Keller  has  spent  hours  by  the  bed- 
side trying  to  make  their  code  work 
just   once   more. 
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NOBLE  SERVICE 


Miss    Helen    Keller,   right,   !s   shown   here   with   her  beloved  "Teacher," 
Mr*.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  passed  away  yesterday. 

The  world  knows  no  more  splendid  service,  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  than  was  rendered  to 
Helen  Keller  by  her  beloved  "Teacher,"  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  w^ho  passed  away  yesterday. 

For  a  full  half-century  Mrs.  Macy  dedicated  her- 
self to  Helen  Keller.  The  story  of  her  triumphs  over 
the  physical  obstacles  which  beset  her  and  her  charge 
is  one  of  the  finest  sagas  of  human  achicA'^ement  ever 
told. 

Fifty  years  ago  Anne  Sullivan,  pupil  at  Boston's 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  had  regained  enough 
sight  to  read.  She  had  learned  the  "finger"  alphabet. 
She  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  trying  to  lead  the 
blind  and  deaf  Helen  Keller,  then  seven  years  old,  out 
of  the  darkness  and  the  silence  which  enclosed  her. 

She  taught  Helen  to  read,  then,  most  wonderful 
of  all,  to  talk.  In  time  Miss  Keller  had  been  led  so 
far  along  the  lingual  road  that  she  v^as  able  to  give 
lectures  in  public. 

Mrs.  Macy  wrought  a  modern  miracle  in  releas- 
ing the  imprisoned  Helen  Keller  to  the  fuller  life  of 
transmitted  thought  and  spoken  word. 


Honors  were  heaped  upon  Helen  Keller  for  the 
marvellous  advances  she  made  and  equal  honors  went' 
to  Mrs.  Macy  as  the  guide  along  that  difficult  way. 

To  Helen  Keller  Mrs.  Macy  was  "Teacher." 
That  one  word,  one  of  the  first  the  instructor  taught 
her  pupil,  summed  up  all  the  adoration  Miss  Keller 
had  for  her  life-long  mentor. 

What  finer  tribute  could  be  spoken  than  this  one 
uttered  by  Miss  Keller  when  she  left  the  death-bed  of 
Mrs.  Macy: 

"My  Teacher  has  gone  from  me  a  little  while, 
bunt  I  shall  feel  her  presence  anew  when  my  eyes  are 
blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  harmony  and 
my  imprisoned  light  set  free." 

What  finer  inspiration  to  humanity  in  general 
than  this  evidence  of  faith,  this  ascendancy  over  earthly 
trials,  from  Helen  Keller  herself. 

The  lives  of  both  these  women  are  examples  to 
all  in  self-sacrifice,  devotion  and  rare  courage. 
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Helen  Keller  Mourns  Death 
-p  Of  Anne  S.  Macy,  Teacher 

Woman  Who  Devoted  Lifetime  to  Teaching  Blind  and  Deaf 

Protege  Succumbs  After  Four  Day  Illness  at  Age  of 

70 — Began  Service  49  Years  Ago  as  Pupil — 

Teacher  at  Perkins  Institute 


New  York,  Oct.  20 — (l?') — The  wo- 
man Helen  Keller  knew  as  "teach- 
er" for  50  years  died  today,  leaving 
her  famous  blind  and  deaf  protege 
praying  for  strength  to  "endure  the 
silent  dark  until  she  smiles  on  me 
again." 

"Teacher"  was  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to  ex- 
plaining the  world  to  a  young  girl 
who  could  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor 
speak. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  was  70  years  old, 
died  in  the  Forest  Hills,  Long  Is- 
land, home  she  and  Miss  Keller 
shared  with  a  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thomson.  She  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack four  days  ago  and  had  been  in 
a  coma  since. 

Turning  from  the  bedside  where 
she  had  kept  almost  constant  vigil, 
Helen  Keller  said: 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while,  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres- 
ence anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto 
harmony,  and  my  imprisoned  light 
set  free.'* 

At  the  final  flutter  of  her  teach- 
er's heart,  Helen  was  "writing"  des- 
perately in  Mrs.  Macy's  palm  with 
her  fingertips,  trying  to  call  her  old 
friend  back  to  consciousness. 

One  week  hence,  teacher  and  pu- 
pil were  to  have  received  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  medals  for  "a  cooper- 
ative achievement  of  heroic  charac- 
ter and  far-reaching  significance." 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
tion said  tonight  in  a  statement  that 
it  recognized  Miss  Keller  would  be 
unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies  for 
the  award  next  Tuesday  night  and 
that  the  presentation  would  be  post- 
poned until  next  year. 


It  was  49  years  ago  that  Anne 
Sullivan,  then  a  pupil-teacher  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  first  was-'-tialled  to  the 
side  of  seven-year-old  Helen  Keller, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  three  of 
her  senses  by  a  childhood  illness. 

Anne  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish 
immigrants,  was  born  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  14  years  before  Helen  Keller. 
She  was  almost  blind,  and  opera- 
tions gave  her  only  enough  sight  to 
read  coarse  print.  But  she  attended 
school  for  deaf  and  blind  children 
under  Laura  Bridgman,  star  pupil 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
first  physician  to  break  the  wall  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  person. 

When  she  was  20  years  old,  she 
began  her  experiment  with  Helen 
Keller.  It  was  a  baffling  task.  She 
would  spell  out  words  in  Helen's 
palm  with  her  fingers.  Helen  repeat- 
ed the  signals,  with  no  idea  what 
they  meant.  Finally  the  teacher 
held  Helen's  one  hand  under  a 
pump  and  spelled  "water"  in  the 
other.  It  worked. 

Helen  went  to  school,  and  learned 
to  talk.  She  went  to  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  "cum 
laude."  She  learned  to  know  fam- 
ous men — John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mark  Twain — 
and  soon  became  famous  herself. 
She  went  on  to  honor  after  honor, 
with  the  faithful  teacher  always  by 
her  side,  spelling  out  conversations, 
translating  textbooks  at  night  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  vision. 

The  tie  between  the  two  women 
was  stronger  than  the  tie  of  ro- 
mance. Helen  was  wooed  once.  But 
broke  off  the  affair  when  her  teach- 
er protested.  Anne  married,  but  sep-i 
arated  from  her  husband  after  a 
short  time. 
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"I  felt  approaching  footsteps,"  Helen 
Keller  has  written  of  that  memorable  day 
'In  1887  when  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  became 
her  teacher.  "I  stretched  out  my  hand  as 
I  supposed  to  my  mother.  Some  one  took 
It,  and  I  was  caught  up  and  held  close  in 
the  arms  of  her  who  had  come  to  reveal 
all  things  to  me,  and,  more  than  all  things 
else,  to  love  me." 

The  death  yesterday  of  Mrs.  Macy  ended 
that  perfect  affection,  an  association  prob- 
ably unique  In  history.  As  Helen  Keller 
gradually  overcame  her  heavy  handicaps 
and  the  world  began  to  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud her  bravery  and  brilliance,  the  older 
v/oman  who  had  opened  her  blind  eyes 
and  had  quickened  her  able  mind  stepped 
quietly  to  the  side. 

Always,  even  throughout  the  dark  years 
of  later  life  when  Miss  Keller  had  dis- 
covered the  emptiness  of  fame  and  both 
woriien  had  suffered  tragedies  and  dis- 
illusions, Mrs.  Macy  remained  close  by. 
Great  as  was  her  contribution  to  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf,' 
she  will  more  dearly  be  remembered  for 
her  self-effacing  devotion  to  her  pupil. 

"Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature, 
some  by  contrast,  some  by  interest,  andi 
some  by  souls,"  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote.  That! 
between  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  be-! 
longed  in  the  last  category.  To  the  eur-i 
vivor  goes  the  sympathjr  of  a  nation.         J 


"Light,  Give  Me  Light" 

IN  HELEN  KELLER'S  autobiography, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  she  describes 
her  growth  which  began  on  the  most 
important  day  of  all  her  life,  the  one  on 
which  Anne  Sullivan  came  to  the  Keller 
home  in  Alabama,  to  teach  the  seven- 
year-old  Helen.  With  infinite  patience  and 
love,  the  twenty-year-old  Miss  Sullivan 
guided  the  eager  spirit  toward  freedom, 
spelling  out  on  the  child's  palm  her  every 
word.  From  the  first  word  "doll"  Miss 
Sullivan  taught  Helen  Keller's  growing 
thought  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  fra- 
grant woods,  of  her  teacher's  hands,  of 

flowers  and  birds.  Speaking  to  her  just  as 
though  she  were  a  hearing  child,  except 
that  she  spelled  the  sentences  into  her 
hand,  the  teacher  led  the  student  away 
from  the  imprisonment  that  the  failure  of 
senses  had  early  enforced. 

Such  broader  horizons  of  thought  and 
achievement  did  Miss  Sullivan  open  up 
that  Helen  Keller  was  able  to  go  on  to 
school,  to  graduate  cum  laude  from  Rad- 
cliffe,  to  receive  honor  after  honor,  to  be- 
come associated  with  famous  men,  and 
to  fulfill  a  most  interesting  and  useful 
life.  In  each  step  of  the  way  the  devoted 
teacher  was  at  Helen's  side,  spending 
without  dint  or  restraint  all  her  own  en- 
ergies, until  when  in  her  last  years  her 
own  eyesight  failed,  she  became  the  stu- 
dent and  Helen  Keller  the  teacher. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  always  from  the 
first,  "teacher"  to  Helen  Keller,  symbolized 
the  many  men  and  women  who  in  answer- 
ing the  eager,  childlike  call  "Light,  give 
me  Light,"  have  trod  with  dignity  the 
humble  paths  of  service  unselfed,  who 
have  given  bountifully  of  their  talents, 
and  have  ennobled  the  world  by  their 
love  and  rich  powers  of  appreciation. 
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Mrs.  Macy,  Teacher  and  Friend  of 
Helen  Keller,  Dies  at  Age  of  70 


Pe 


eeding  Hills  Native  Once  Called  "Spiritual 
Liberator"  of  Noted  Protege;  Frantic  "Writ- 
ing"  on  Palm  Fails  to   Break   Coma 


NEW  YORK.  Oct,  20  (AD  —  The 
woman  Helpn  Keller  knew  as  "Teach- 
er" for  50  years  died  today,  loavins- 
her  famous  blind  and  d.'.-if  iirotege 
praying-  for  strenRth  lo  "'ndnro  the 
silent  dark  until  she  smiles  on  nie 
again." 

"Teacher"  was  Mrs.  .Anne  Siilli\an 
Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to  explain- 
ing "the  world  to  a  young  girl  who 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  speak. 

Mi-s.  Macy,  who  was  70  years  old; 
died  in  the  Forest  Hills,  I,,ong  Island, 
home  she  and  Miss  Keller  shared  with 
a  seeretar>'.  Miss  Polly  Thomson.  She 
suffered  a  heart  attack  tour  days  ago' 
and  had  been  in  a  coma  since. 

Turning  from  the  bedside  where  she, 
kept  almost  constant  vigil.  Helen  Kel- 
ler said: 

"My  Teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while,  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres- 
ence anew  when  my  eyes  arc  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  imprisoned  light  set 
free." 

At  the  final  flutter  if  her -Teacher's 
heait,  Helen  was  "writing"  despei-- 
atelv  in  Mrs.  Macy's  palm  with  her 
fingertips,  trying  to  call  her  old'friend 
back   to   consciousness. 

One  week  hence,  teacher  and  pupil 
were  to  have  received  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  medals  for  "a  co-opera:tive 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reaching    significance." 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  .Association 
said  tonight  in  a  statement  that  it 
recognized  Miss  Keller  would  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  ceremonies  tor  tlie^ 
award  next  Tuesday  night  and  that 
,the  presentation  would  be  postponed 
until  next  vear. 

It  was  lb  years  ago  that  Anne  Sul- 
livan, then  a  pupil-teacher  at  the  Per- 
kins Insntute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
first  was  called  to  the  side  of  seven^ 
year-old  Helen  Keller,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  three  of  her  senses  by  a 
childhood   illness. 

Anne  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish 
immigrants,  was  born  in  Feeding  Hills, 
near  Springfield.  Mass.,  14  years  be- 
fore Helen  Keller.  She  was  almost 
Wind,  and  operations  gaAC  her  only 
enough  sight  to  read  coarse  print.  But 
she  attended  school  for  deaf  and  blind 
children  under  Baura  Bridgman,  star 
pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridiey  Howe, 
the  first  ph>-sician  to  break  the  wall  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind   person. 

When  she  was  20  years  old,  she  be- 

n    her   experiment   with    Helen    Kel- 


M  flair  when  her  teacher  protested. 
,.\nne  married,  but  seiiaratod  from  her 
hu.sliand  after  a  .short  time. 

T,.;i,li,M-  :inil  iiuiiil  -llic  lerms  were 
ii,(,,r.'li,'m;j,i"!lilr  in  Inl'T  \  ears— spent 
their  lusl  \-.';ir,-,  l.ig.  Ilwi-  in  care  of 
Secretary  Tolly  Tliomijson,  tor  neither 
of  them  could  see.  They  always  were 
active  at  the  head  of  movements  to 
aid  the  blind. 

.•\  few  years  a.go  Mrs.  Macy's  own 
eyesight,  ,which  never  had  been  strong, 
b'e,gan  to'  fail.  Miss  Keller  then  be- 
caine  the  teacher  and  Mrs.  Macy  the 
pupil.  Mrs.  Macy  had  forgotten  the 
Braille  s,\'steni,  but-  Miss  Keller  re- 
memVjered. 

Althou,gh  ahva\'s  reluctant  to  share 
the  honors  bestowed  on  her  pupil,  Mrs. 
Macy  nevertheless  was  widely  ac- 
claimed" for  her  achievement. 

When  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  an  honorary  de.gree  on  Miss 
Keltnr  ill  in.52,  the  principal  of  the 
scfirinl  said  : 

"We  honor  also  the  teacher  and 
fi'iend  wl-.ose  df-votion  and  whose  gen- 
ius rendered  the  triumph   possilile." 

The  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
once  said  to  Miss  Keller,  ".she  is  thy 
spiritual    liber,,itnr." 

:\Irs.  Macy  left  Jio  immediate  sur- 
vi\'ors.  — 

Her  home  announced  that  funeral 
services  will  be  conducted  Thursday 
by  l;r\,  l);-.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
at     111.,      I'ei'k     Avenue     Presbyterian 
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"Light,  Give  Me  Light'' 

IN  HELEN  KELLER'S  autobiography, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  she  describes 
her  growth  which  began  on  the  most 
important  day  of  all  her  life,  the  one  on 
which  Anne  Sullivan  came  to  the  Keller 
home  in  Alabama,  to  teach  the  seven- 
year-old  Helen.  With  infinite  patience  and 
love,  the  twenty-year-old  Miss  Sullivan 
guided  the  eager  spirit  toward  freedom, 
spelling  out  on  the  child's  palm  her  every 
word.  From  the  first  word  "doll"  Miss 
Sullivan  taught  Helen  Keller's  growing 
thought  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  fra- 
grant woods,  of  her  teacher's  hands,  of. 
flowers  and  birds.  Speaking  to  her  just  as^ 
though  she  were  a  hearing  child,  except 
that  she  spelled  the  sentences  into  her 
hand,  the  teacher  led  the  student  away" 
from  the  imprisonment  that  the  failure  of 
senses  had  early  enforced. 

Such  broader  horizons  of  thought  and 
achievement  did  Miss  Sullivan  open  up 
that  Helen  Keller  was  able  to  go  on  to 
school,  to  graduate  cum  laude  from  Rad- 
clifife,  to  receive  honor  after  honor,  to  be- 
come associated  with  famous  men,  and 
to  fulfill  a  most  interesting  and  useful 
life.  In  each  step  of  the  way  the  devoted 
teacher  was  at  Helen's  side,  spending 
without  dint  or  restraint  all  her  own  en- 
ergies, until  when  in  her  last  years  her 
own  eyesight  failed,  she  became  the  stu- 
dent and  Helen  Keller  the  teacher. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  always  from  the 
first,  "teacher"  to  Helen  Keller,  symbolized 
the  many  men  and  women  who  in  answer- 
ing the  eager,  childlike  call  "Light  giv  • 
me  Light,"  have  trod  with  dignity  the 
humble  paths  of  service  unselfed  who 
have  given  bountifully  of  their  talent':, 
and  have  ennobled  the  world  by  their 
love  and  rich  powers  of  appreciation. 


Faith  Conquers  Darkness 


(Picture    from    International    News    Photograph    Service) 

The  picture,  taken  a  few  months  ago  in  New  York,  shows 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  noted  author  and  lecturer,  blind  from  birth, 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy,  the  faithful  companion  who 
taught  her  to  talk  and  was  her  eyes  throughout  a  half -century 
of  Hfe. 

Tuesday  Death  took  Mrs.  Macy,  ended  that  beautiful 
association.   And  Miss  Keller  bravely  g'oes  on  alone 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last  from  pain  and  blind- 
ness," she  says.  "I  pray  for  strength  to  endure  the  silent 
dark  until  she  smiles  on  me  again. 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a  little  Avhile,  but 
I  shall  feel  her  presence  ane'w  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  harmony  and  my  im- 
prisoned light  set  free." 

Keading  a,nd  sympathizing,  one  cannot  but  agree  with 
Miss  Keller,  Faith  does  conquer  darkness.  She  proves  it. 


iKLEB  KmER 
JEAGHEH 

Vew  York,  Oct.  21  (US)— Death 
has  ended  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy's  lifetime  of  devotion  to 
Helen   Keller. 

With  her  pupil's  hand  In  hers, 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  was  69,  died  of 
I  heart  disease,  at  the  Forest  Hills, 
JLong  Island,  home  she  shared  with 
Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Polly  Thom- 
son, secretary  to  the  famous  Wind 
and  deaf  woman  for  the  last  22 
years. 

j  For  49  years  the  gentle,  kindly 
Mrs.  Macy  had  acted  as  eyes  and 
ears  for  Miss  Keller,  teaching 
her  to  read,  talk  and  enjoy  human 
I  companionship  in  spite  of  handi- 
caps that  seemed  insurmountable. 
,  For  the  last  few  years  the  roles 
|of  pupil  and  teacher  had  been  re- 
versed. Miss  Keller  instructing  her 
teacher  in  the  braille  system,  when 
Mrs.  Macy's   eyesight  failed. 
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Famed  Teacher  Dead 


Mrs  Anne  Sullivan  jviacy  ana  rieien  Keller,  pupil  to  whom  she 

devoted   most    of  her   life.   Later   Mrs   Macy   became   blind   and 

Miss    Keller    taught    her    the    Braille    system    of    reading.    This 

photo   was   taken  about   25   years   ago. 


MRS  ANNE  MACY, 
HELEN  KELLER'S 
TEACHER,  IS  DEAD 

Native  of  Feeding  Hills  Won 
Renown  With  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Girl  She  Edu- 
cated 

"New  York,  Oct.  20  —  (AP)  —  The 
woman  Helen  Keller  knew  as  "teach- 
er" for  50  years  died  today,  leaving 
her  famous  blind  and  deaf  protege 
praying  for  strength  to  "endure  the 
silent  dark  until  she  smiles  on  me 
again." 

"Teacher"  was  Mrs  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to  explain- 
ing the  world  to  a  young  girl  who 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  speak. 
Miss   Keller  Tries   to   Save 

Mrs  Maey,  who  was  70,  died  in  the 
Forest  Hills  (L.  I.)  home  she  and 
Miss  Keller  shared  with  a  secretary. 
Miss  Polly  Thomson.  She  suffered  a 
heart  attack  four  days  ago  and  had 
been   in   a  coma  since. 

Turning  from  the  bedside  where  she 
had  kept  almost  constant  vigil,  Helen 
Keller   said:^ 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while,  but  I  shall  feel  her  pres- 
ence anew  when  my  eyes  are  blessed 
with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  imprisoned  light  set 
free."  , 

At  the  final  flutter  of   her  teacher's 

heart,  Helen  was  "writing"  desperate- 
ly in  Mrs  Macy's  palm  with  her  fin- 
gertips, trying  to  call  her  old  friend 
"back   to  consciousness. 

Was  to  Have  ]E^et•elved  Medal 

One  week  hence  teacher  and  pupil 
were  to  have  received  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  medals  for  "a  cooperative 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reaching-  sig-nificance." 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  association 


H 


said  tonight  in  a  statement  that  it 
recognized  Miss  Keller  would  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  ceremonies  for  the 
award  next  Tuesday  night  and  that 
the  presentation  would  be  postponed 
until  next  year. 

It  was  49  years  ago  that  Anne  Sul- 
livan, then  a  pupil- teacher  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
first  was  called  to  the  side  of  seven- 
year-old  Helen  Keller,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  three  of  her  senses  by  a 
childhood  illness. 

Anne  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish 
immigrants,  was  born  in  Feeding  Hills, 
near  Springfield,  Mass.,  14  years  before 
Helen  Keller.  She  was  almost  blind 
and  operations  gave  her  onhj'  enough 
sight  to  read  coarse  print.  But  she  at- 
tended school  for  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren under  Laura  Bridgman,  star  pu- 
pil of  Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
first  physician  to  break  the  wall  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  nerson. 
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First  Commnnication 

When  she  was  20,  she  began  her  ex- 
periment with  Helen  Kellei'.  It  was  a 
baffling  task.  She  would  spell  out 
words  in  Helen's  palm  with  her  fin-- 
gers.  Helen  repeated  the  signals,  with 
no  idea  what  they  meant.  Finally  the 
teacher  held  Helen's  one  hand  under 
a  pump  and  speill^d,  "water"  in  the 
other.  It   worked. 

Helen    weflt    to    school    and    learned 
i  to  talk.  She  went  to  ■  Radcliffie  college 
[and  was  graduated  "cum  laude."  She 
I  learned   to   know    famous   men — John 
1  Greenleaf  Whittier,   Edward   ^^erette 
JHale,  Mark  Twain — and   soon  •ecame 
1  famous  hei-self.  She '  went  on  to"  honor 
'after  honor;  with  the  faithful  teacher 
always  by  her  side,  spelling  out  con- 
versations,    translating    textbooks    at 
night   at   the^risk 'of  her   own   vision. 
The    tie    between    the.    two    women 
1  was  stronger  than  the  tie  of  romance. 
I  Helen   was  -wooed  once,  but   broke  off 
the  affair   when   her  teacher   protest- 
ed. Anne  married,  but' separated  from 
her  husband  after  a  short  time. 
I      Teacher  and   pupil — the  terms   were 
[interchangeable   in  later   years — spent 
[their    last    years,  together    in    care    of 
{secretary  Polly  Thompson,  for  neither 
of  them   could    see.  They  always  were 
active   at  the   head   of  movements   to 
aid   the    blind. 

Miss  KeHer  Becomes  Teacher 
;  A  few  years  ago  Mrs  Macy's  own 
eyesight,  which  never  had  been  strong, 
'began  to  fail.  Miss  Keller  then  be- 
came the  teacher  and  Mrs 'Macy  the 
pupil.  Mrs  Macy  'had-  forg-otten  the 
Braille  syste-m/  'but  Miss  Keller  re- 
iinemberexJ.  ■    •    •  ■ 

Although  abways- reluctant  to  share 
i  the  honors  bestowed-  on  her  pupil,  Mrs 

Macy  nevertheless  was  widely  ac- 
claimed for   her  achievement. 

When  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  on  Miss 
Keller  in  1932,  the  principal  of  the 
school   said: — • 

"We  honor  also  the  teacher  and 
friend  whose  devotion  and  whose  gen- 
ius  rendered    the   triumph    possible." 

The   poet,   John   Greenleaf   Whittier, 
once  said  to  Miss  Keller,   "She  is  thT" 
spiritual    liberator." 

Mrs  Macy  left  no  Immediate  stj  -\ 
vivors.  , 

,  Her  home  announced  that  the  fu- 
aieral  will  be  conducted  Thursday  by- 
Hev  Dr  Harry  Emerson  Fosdiek  at 
the  Park-avenue  Presbyterian  church. 
The  body   will    be   cremated. 


Mrs  Macy  Never  Revisited 
Dismal  Childhood's  Scene 

When  Ann  Sullivan  Macy  left 
Feeding  Hills,  her  birthplace,  during 
a  childhood  made  tragic  by  poverty, 
squalor  and  neglect  she  left  behind 
her  a  dark  chapter  of  hei'  lite  to 
which  she  never  returned,  even  in 
thought.  One  of  several  children  of 
a  young  Irish  couple  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  she  grew  up  to  know  the^ 
hard  and  dismal  life  that  everywhere 
attends  the  lot  of  the  newest  gen- 
eration of  immigrants.  Disease,  lack 
of  food,  a  drunken  father,  a  crippled 
mother,  these  were  the  backgi-ound 
of  her  childhood. 

Tragedy  dogged  the  Sullivan  family 
and   after   the   death   of   her   mother 


the  unhappy  little  Ann,  halt  llifnS? 
with  her  younger  brother,  himself 
lame,  were  shunted  into  the  alms- 
house- at  Tewksbury.  Never  again 
did  the  Western  Massachusetts  com- 
munity of  her  birth  attract  her  dur- 
ing all  the  years  that  followed,  years 
that  brought  her  happiness  as  the 
devoted  tutor  of  Helen  Keller. 
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Helen  Keller's  Teacher  Dies 

In  1886,  Capt.  Arthur  Keller  of  Alabama  wrote  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  aoking  for  a  teacher 
for  his  blind,  deaf-mute,  7-year-old  daughter,  Helen. 

Anne  Sullivan  of  Springfield,  an  almost  blind  pupil  at  the 
school,  was  chosen  as  tutor  for  little  Helen  Keller. 

Yesterday,  at  New  York,  l^lrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  died 
at  the  age  of  70.  Holding  her  hand  and  vainly  trying  to  "tele- 
graph" to  the  dying  woman  was  Helen  Keller. 

"My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last  from  pain  an4  blindness," 
said  Miss  Keller.  "I  pray  for  strength  to  endure  the  silent 
dark  until  she  smiles  on  me  again.  My  teacher  has  gone  from 
■  me  for  a  little  while,  but  I  shall  feel  her  presence  anew  when 
my  eyes  are  blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  harmony, 
and  my  imprisoned  light  set  free."  v 

For  fifty  years  these  two  had  given  thej  world  a  sublime 
example  of  friendship.  With  Helen  Keller,  all  America  and 
much  of  the  world  today  bows  in  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
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"Naive   and    Irresponsible" 

"I  think   all   student   newspapers    are   naive    and 
responsible." 

Who  said  that? 

President  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  said 
that.  And  we  rather  agree  with  him.  But  to  the  defense  of 
college  newspapers  we  come.  First,  college  newsmen  by  no 
means  have  a  monopoly  on  naivete  and  ii-responsibility.  Sec- 
ond, the  college  newspaper  develops  tomorrow's  professional 
writer.  From  college  publications  have  come  many  brilliant 
men  and  women  of  letters. 

Trouble  is,  as  we  see  it,  college  writers  do  not  yet  under- 
stand that  the  combination  of  fresh  ideas,  printers'  ink  and 
white  paper  makes  dynamite,  just  as  do  a  microphone  and 
a  windbag. 

If  college  publications  could  have  an  adult  adviser  who 
Itill  recalled  his  own  youth,  who  had  not  developed  into  a 
Ituffed  shirt  or  fuddy-dud4y,  practically  all  the  bad  features 
,ttf  college  journalism  would  disappear. 


Helen  went  to  school,  and  learned 
to  talk.  She  went  to  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  "cum 
laude." 

Helen  was  wooed  once,  but  broke 
off  the  affair  when  her  teacher  pro- 
tested. Anne  married,  but  separat- 
ed from  her  husband  after  a  short 
time.  , 

Teacher  and  pupil  spent  their  last 
years  together  in  care  of  their  sec- 
J-etary— Polly  Thompson,  for  neither 
of  them  could  see. 


HELEN  liEUER'S 
TEACHER'  DEAD 

i 

Mrs.  Anne  SuHivan  Macy 
Devoted  Life  to  Noted 
Blind  Woman   i  ' 

BORN  IN  SPRINGFIELD 


'Gone  From  Me    a    Little 

While,*  Famous  Pupil 

Says  of  Her 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  2q  (AP)— The 
woman  Helen  Keller  knew  as 
"teacher''  for  50  years  died  today, 
leaving  her  famous  blind  and  deaf 
iprotege  praying  for  strength  to  "en- 
dure the  silent  dark  until  she  smiles 
on  me  again." 

"Teacher"  was  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to  ex- 
plaining the  world  to  a  young  girl 
who  could  neither  see  nor  hear-  nor 
speak.  "     '  ■       ■ 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  was  70,  died  in 
the  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  home 
she  and  Miss  Keller  shared  with  a 
secretarj'.  Miss  Polly  Thomson.  She 
suffered  a  heart  attack  four  days 
ago  and  had  been  in  a  coma  since.' 
'Little  While'  Gone 

Turning  from  the  bedside  where 
she  had  kept  almost  constant  vigil, 
Helen   Keller  said: 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me 
a  little  while,  but  I  shall  feel  her 
presence  anew  when  my  eyes  are 
hlessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved 
unto  harmony,  and  my  imprisoned 
light  set  free." 

At  the  final  flutter  of  her  teach- 
er's heart,  Helen  was  "writing"  des- 
perately in  Mrs.  Macy's  palm  with 
her  fingertips,  trying  to  call  her  old 
friend  back  to  consciousness. 

One  week  hence,  teacher  and  pu- 
pil were  to  have  received  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  medals  for  "a  co- 
operative achievement  of  heroic 
character  and  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance. 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
tion said  tonight  that  the  presen- 
tation would  be  postponed  until 
pext  year. 

It  was  a  half  century  ago  that 
Anne  Sullivan,  then  a, pupil-teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Insjtjtuie  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,- ¥rst  Avas  called 
to  the  side  of  seven-year-old  Helen 
Keller,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
three  of  her  senses  by  a  childhood 
illness. 

Anne  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish 
immigrants,  was  born  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  14  years  before  Helen 
Keller.     She  was  almost  blind. 

When  she  was  20  years  old,  she 
Ijegan  her  experiment  with  Helen 
Keller.  It  was  a  baffling  task,  but 
It  succeeded. 
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HELEN  KELLI 
'TEACHER'  DEAD 


Mrs  Anne  Macy  Devoted 
Life  to  Famed  Protege 


Daughter  of  Irish  Immigrants 


Once  Taught  In  Boston 
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NEW  YORK,  Oct  20  (A  P)— The 
woman  Helen  Keller  knew  as 
"teacher"  for  50  years  died  today, 
leaving  her  famous  blind  and  deaf 
protege  praying  for  strength  to 
■'endure  the  silent  dark  until  she 
smiles  on  me  again." 

"Teacher"  waj  Mrs  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to 
explaining  the  world  to  a  young 
girl  who  could  neither  see,  hear  nor 
speak. 

Mrs  Macy,  who  was  70,  died  in 
the  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  home 
she  and  Miss  Keller  shared  with 
a  secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thomson. 
She  suffered  a  heart  attack  four 
days  ago  and  had  been  in  a  coma 
since. 

■    Turning  from  the  bedside  where 

she  had  kept  almost  constant  vigil 

\  Helen  Keller  said: 

!      "My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 

1  little   while,    but    I    shall   feel    her 

presence  anew  when  my   eyes  are 

blessed  with  light,  my   ears  saved 

I  unto  harmony  and  toy  imprisoned 

iight  set  free;" 

At  the  final  flutter  of  her  teach- 

'  er's  heart  Helen. was. '.'writing"  des- 

1  perately  in .  Mi;s  .Macy.'s  palm  with 

fher  fingertipf,  trying  tp  call  her  old 

friend  back  to  consciousness. 

One  week  hence  teacher  and  pupil 
■were  to  have  receiVed  the  Theodore 
EooseVelt  medals  for  "a  cooperative 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reaching  significance." 
The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
"  tion  said  tonight  in  a  statement 
that  it  recognized  Miss  Keller  wculd 
be  unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
and  that  the  presentation  would  be 
postponed. 


Undertook  Tremendous  Task 

It  was  49  'years  ago  that  Anne 
Sullivan,  then  a  pupil-teacher  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  BoslUn,  liTSr'vfras  called  to  the  side 
of  seven-year-old  Helen  Keller,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  three  of  her: 
■senses  by  a  childhood  illness.  .y^ 


Anne  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish 
immigrants,  was  born  at  Springfield,  j 
Mass,  14  years  before  Helen  Keller.  ' 
She   was   almost   blind,   and   opera-  1 
tions   gave  her   only   enough   sight 
to  read  coarse  print.     But  she  at-  ' 
tended   school   for   deaf   and   blind 
children    under    Laura     Bridgman, 
star   pupil   of   Dr   Samuel    Gridley 
Howe,  the  first  physician  to  break 
the  wall  of  silence  and  darkness  for 
a  deaf  and  blind  person. 

When  she  was  20  years  old,  she 
began  her  experiment  with  Helen 
Keller.  It  was  a  baffling  task.  She 
would  spell  ■  out  words  in  Helen's 
'palm  with  her  fingers.  Helen  re- 
peated the  signals,  with  no  idea 
what  they  meant.  Finally  the 
teacher  held  Helen's  one  hand  under 
a  pump  and  spelled  "water"  in  the 
other.    It  worked. 

Helen  went  to  school,  and  learned 
to  "talk."  She  went  to  Radcliffe 
College,  and  was  graduated  "cum 
laude."  She  learned  to  know  fa- 
mous men — John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mark 
Twain — and  soon  became  famous 
herself.  She  went  on  to  honor  after 
honor,  with  the  faithful-  teacher  al- 
ways by  her  side,  spelling  out  con- 
yversations,  translating  textbooks  at 
night  at  the  risk  of  her  own  vision. 
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Work  Widely  Acclaimed 

The  tie  between  the  two  women 
was  stronger  than  the  tie  of  romance. 
Helen  was  wooed  once  but  broke 
off  the  affair  when  her  teacher  pro- 
tested. Anne  married  but  separated 
from  her  husband  after  a  short  time. 

Teacher  and  pupil — tlie  terms  were 
^interchangeable  in  later  years — spent 
their 'last  years  together  in  care  of 
secretary  Polly  Thompson,  for 
ineither  of  them  could  see.  They 
always  were  active  at  the  head  of 

ovements  to  aid  the  blind. 
,  A  few  years  ago  Mrs  Macy's  own 
eyesight,  which  never  had  been 
btrong,  began  to  fail.  Miss  Keller 
then  became  the  teacher  and  Mrs 
Macy  the  pupil.  Mrs  Macy  had  for- 
gotten the  Braille  system  but  Miss 
Keller  remembered. 

Although  always  reluctant  to  share 
the  honors  bestowed  on  her  pupil, 
Mrs  Macy  nevertheless  was  widely 
'acclaimed  for  her  achievement. 

When  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  on 
Miss  Keller  in  1932,  the  principal 
of  the  school  said: 

"We  honor  also  the  teacher  and 
friend  whose  devotion  and  whose 
genius  rendered  the  triumph  pos- 
sible." 

The  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  once  said  to  Miss  Keller:  "She 
as  thy  spiritual  liberator." 

Mrs  Macy  left  no  immediate  sur- 
vivors. 

Her  home  announced  that  funeral 
services  will  be  conducted  Thursday 
by  Rev  Dr  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
at  the  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,    The  body  will  be  cremated. 
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Today 
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When  Rich  Men  Die         O 
It  Will  Be  the  Worst        | 
Helen  Keller's  Teacher 
When  Meteors  Fall 

By  ARTHUR  BRISBANE 

jtCopyrlght.    1936,    by   King    Features    Syn- 
dlcate,  Inc.     International  copyright  and  i 
all  other  riabts  reserved.)  "', 

In  Philadelphia  the  American  i 
College  of  Surgeons  feara  rich 
men  hereafter  will  contribute  | 
less  freely  to  hospitals,  medical 
research  and  other  useful  enter- 
prises. They  will  for  two  rea- 
sons: There' are  fewer  of  them, 
and  taxes  are  higher. 

Recently,  when  a  public  spirit- 
ed merchant  died  in  New  York, 
his  will  showed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  struck  out  bequests 
amounting  to  almost  a  million 
dollars  for  education,  charity, 
etc. 

Succes,sful  men,  taxed  very 
heavily  while  'they  live,  with 
half  or  more  of  what  is  left  ab- 
sorbed by  inheritance  taxes  after 
they  die,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  overlook  the  rights  of  their 
children,  to  help  strangers. 


It  may  be  that  the  govern- 
ment feels  able  to  use  their 
money  more  wisely  than  they 
would  use  it. 

It  may  be  that  "sweet  reason- 
ableness," even  in  taxation  dur- 
ing life,  and  after  death,  would 
be  profitable. 

The  old  barons  came  down 
from  their  castles,  pounced  on 
merchants'  caravans,  taking 
part.  The  wise  baron  left  the 
merchant  enough  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  continue 
working,  as  small  boys,  collect- 
ing eggs,  usually  leave  one  egg 
in  the  nest  to  encourage  the  bird 
to  lay  more. 

A  system  taking  from  the  suc- 
cessful man  sixty  per  cent  of 
what  he  earns  when  he  earns  it, 
and  when  he  lies  in  the  coffin 
taking  sixty  per  cent  of  what  he 
has  left,  if  anything,  that  might 
discourage  enterprise. 


Europe  worries  about  war 
with  reason  as  a  small  boy  wor- 
ries In  the  dentist's  waiting 
room,  knowing  that  he  will  be 
called  soon. 

Moscow  promises  in  connec- 
tion with  Spain,  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  drastic  step,  to  stir 
all  Kurope.  Having  decided  that 
Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany 
are  secretly  supporting  the 
Spanish  insurgents  in  spite  of 
the  non-intervention  pledge, 
Russia  plans  real  help  for  the 
Madrid  government. 

One  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment urges  Premier  Baldwin  to 
invoke  Parliament  at  once  and 
let  people  know  the  worst.  If 
war  comes,  it  will  surely  be  "the 
worst." 


President  Manuel  Quezon 
says  the  free  and  independent 
Philippines  will  have  no  trouble 
with  Japan,  ''because  we  are  not 
going  to  give  Japan  cause  to  in- 
terfere; we  will  maintain  peace, 
order  and  justice." 

Excellent  resolution,  but  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  rich  ter- 
ritory, rich  lands,  useful  lab- 
orers, above  all,  they  possess  oil 
and  gold.  The  last  two  are  suf- 
ficient "cause  to  interfere."  Ask 
the  South  African  Boers,  if  any 
are  left.  They  gave  no  "cause 
to  Interfere,"  but  they  had  gold, 
diamonds  and  valuable  lands, 
and  you  know  what  happened 
when  England  marched  in. 

Th«  wolf,  in  the  fable,  that 
wanted  to  eat  the  peaceful  lamb, 
found  reasons  for  it,  easily. 


Boihebody  said,  "Give  light 
and  the  people  wiU  find  their 
own  way."  D'Annunzio  quoted 
it,  and  it  is  true.  If  you  give 
light  people  will  find  their  own 
way,  but  unless  they  have 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  light, 
they  may  not  choose  the  right 
way,  even  when  they  see  it. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
dead  at  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  those  that  give  light, 
in  the  bast  sense  of  the  word. 
For  forty-nine  years  she  was  ^e 
companion  of  Helen  Keller  ■  to 
whom  she  gave  the  light  oilvca- 
derstanding,  and  of  apeediJ 


Helen  Keller,  bom  bllnS  and 
deaf,  was  dumb,  although  her 
orgajis  of  speech  were  present. 
We  utter  speech  in  childhood  be- 
cause we  hear  it;  Helen  Keller, 
unable  to  hear,  could  not  speak; 
blind,  she  could  not  watch  the 
lips  of  speakers.  With  infinite 
patience,  year  after  year,  her 
teacher,  who  has  just  died, 
found'  a  way  to  carry  the  light 
of  knowledge  and  hope  into  the 
mind  so  hideously  handicapped. 

She  taught  Helen  Keller  by 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips 
of  her  teacher  to  utter  the 
sound?  of  speech,  and  to  read 
raised  letters,  performing  a  real 
miracle  of  achievement  and  de- 
votion. 

Many  fighting  gentlemen  have 
monuments  that  did  not  deserve  ^ 
them  as  well  as  Mrs.  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy  would  deserve  the 
fine  monument  that  she  will 
probably   not  get. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S 
TEACHERDEAD 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
Devoted  Life  to  Her^. 
Blind  Protege     | 

LOST  OWN  SIGHT 
IN  RECENT  YEARS 

KEW  YORK,  Oct.  20  (AP)— The 
woman  Helen  Keller  knew  as 
"teacher"  for  50  jears  died  today, 
leaving  her  famous  blind  and  deaf 
protege  praying  for  strength  to  "en- 
dure the  silent  dark  until  she  smiles 
on  me  again." 

"Teacher,"  was  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  who  devoted  her  life  to 
explaining  the  world  to  a  young  girl 
who  could  neither  see  nor  hear  nor 
speak. 

HEART  ATTACK  FATAL 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  was  70  years  old, 
died  in  the  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  home 
■he  and  Miss  Keller  shared  with  a 
secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thompson. 
She  suffered  a  heart  attack  four 
days  ago  and  had  been  in  a  coma 
since. 

Turning  from  the  bedside  where 
she  had  kept  almost  constant  vigil, 
Helen  Keller  said: 

"My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a 
little  while,  but  .1  shall  feel  her 
presence  anew  when  my  eyes  are 
blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved 
imto  harmony  and  my  imprisoned 
light  set  free." 

At  the  final  flutter  of  her  teacher's 
heart  Helen  was  "writing"  desper- 
ately in  Mrs.  Macy's  palm  with  her 
fingertips,  trying  to  call  her  old 
friend  back  to  consciousness. 

One  week  hence,  teacher  and  pupil 
were  to  have  received  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  medals  for  a  "co-operative 
achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reaching  significance." 

CALLED  TO  HELP  CHILD 

It  wa^  49  years  ago  that  Anne 
Sullivan,  then  a  pupil-teacher  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  first  was  called  to  the  side 
of  7-year-old  Helen  Keller,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  three  of  her  senses 
by  a  childhood  illness. 

Arnie  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish 
immigrants,  was  born'  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  14  years  before  Helen  Keller. 
She  was  almost  blind,  and  operations 
gave  her  only  enough  sight  to  read 
coarse  print.  But  she  attended 
school  for  deaf  and  blind  children 
under  Laura  Bridgman,  star  pupil 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
first  physician  to  break  the  wall  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  person. 


FAMOUS  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL 


(Boston  Herald- Wide  World  Photo) 
Mrs.    Anne    Sullivan    Macy    (rigbt),    life-long    teacher    of    Miss    Helen 
Keller,  is  dead.    This  is  her  most  recent  picture,  taken  with  her  inter- 
nationally known  pupil. 


When  she  was  20  years  old,  she 
began  her  experiment  with  Helen 
Keller.  It  was  a  baffling  task.  She 
would  spell  out  words  in  Helen's  palm 
with  her  fingers.  Helen  repeated  the 
signals,  with  no  idea  what  they 
meant.  Finally  the  teacher  held 
Helen's  one  hand  under  a  pump 
and  spelled  "water"  in  the  other. 
It  worked. 

Helen  went  to  school,  and  learned 
to  talk.  She  went  to  RadclifEe  Col' 
lege,  and  was  graduated  "cum 
laude."    She  learned  to  know  famous 

men— John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Ed- 
ward Everette  Hale,  Mark  Twain— 
and  soon  became  famous  herself. 
She  went  on  to  honor  after  honor, 
with  the  faithful  teacher  always  by 
her  side,  spelling  out  conversations, 
translating  textbooks  at  night  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  vision. 

The  tie  between  the  two  women 
was  stronger  than  the  tie  of  ro-  j 
mance.  Helen  was  wooed  once,  but ' 
broke  off  the  affair  when  her  teacher  | 
protested.  Anne  married,  but  sep-  1 
arated  from  her  husband  after  a 
short  time.  ' 

Teacher  and  pupil— the  terms  | 
were  interchangeable  in  later  years, 
— spent  their  last  years  together  in 
care  of  the  secretary,  Polly  Thomp- 
son, for  neither  of  them  could  see. 
They  always  were  active  at  the  head 
of  movements  to  aid  the  blind. 


a~Tew  years  ago  Mrs.  Macys  own 
eyesight,  which  never  had  been 
.  strong,  began  to  fail.  Miss  Keller 
'then  became  the  teacher  and  Mrs. 
Macy  the  pupil.  Mrs.  Macy  had  for- 
gotten the  Braille  system,  but  Miss 
Keller  remembered. 

Although  always  reluctant  to 
share  the  honors  bestowed  on  her 
pupil,  Mrs.  Macy  nevertheless  was 
widely  acclaimed  for  her  achieve- 
ment. 

When  tine  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  on 
Miss  Keller  in  1932,  the  principal  of 
the  school  said: 

"We  honor  also  the  teacher  and 
friend   whose    devotion    and    whose 
genius  rendered  the  triumph  possi 
ble." 

The  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittl 
er,  once  said  to  Miss  Keller,  "She  i, 
thy  spiritual  liberator." 

Mrs.  Macy  left  no  immediate  sur- 
vivors. 

Her  home  announced  that  funeral 
services  will  be  conducted  Thursday 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick  at  the  Park  Avenue  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  The  b<3dy  will  be  cre- 
mated. 
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iU         A  NOTABLE  CAREER 


Teacher  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  devoted  half 
a  century  of  her  life  to  bringing  Helen  Keller 
out  of  the  depths  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
blind  herself  during  recent  years,  passed 
away  with  her  devoted  pupil  at  her  bedside.   ! 

Daughter  of  Irish  immigrants,  Miss  Sulli- 
van was  chosen  to  answer  a  call  from  a  be- 
reaved father  to  take  charge  of  a  child  of  ^ 
seven  who  had  been  blind  and  deaf  arid  dumb 
from  infancy.  The  story  of  her  devotion, 
persistence  and  originality  has  been  written 
many  times. 

But  her  death  serves  to  recall  that  there  is 
no  handicap  imposed  upon  unfortunate  hu- 
manity which,  under  long  continued,  proper- 
ly directed  guidance  and  instruction,  plus  the 
determination  of  the  individual,  cannot  be 
at  least  partially  overcome. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  the  miracle  of  patience 
and  devotion  who  gave  to  Miss  Keller  the 
power  of  speech  and  ability  to  read.  Hersfilf 
a  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Jn^tute  for  the  Blind 
because  she  was  almost  blind,  she  was  the 
fortunate  choice  of  officials  of  that  institu- 
'  tion  to  guide  Helen  Keller  from  the  gloom  of 
eternal  darkness.  She  lived  to  see  her  pupil 
become  one  of  the  famous  women  of  the 
world,  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliff e  col- 
lege, noted  as  an  author  and  lecturer  and 
honored,  with  herself,  by  universities. 

Miss  Keller  is  heartbroken.  The  bond  of  j 
intimacy  of  fifty  years  is  broken.  Teacher  j 
is  dead.  .^.^«m»iJ 
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,     Beloved  Teacher  Tasses 

The  teacher  has  gone,  but  the  pupil  says  it  is  only  "for  a 
little  ■while."  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macj--,  who  gave  50  years  of 
her  life  to  a  blind  aud  deaf  girl,  passed  away  in  New  York 
Tuesday,  and  the  famous  pupil,  Helen  Keller,  will  carry  on 
alone.  Death  came  to  the  woman  who  gave  her  entire  life  to 
the  teaching  of  her  pupil,  and  as  life  departed,  the  pupil  was 
"writing"  desperately  in  Mrs.  Maoy's  palm  with  her  fingertips, 
trying  to  call  her  old  friend  back  to  consciousness. 

There  is  probably  no  parallel  iu  the  history  of  the  nation, 
of  such  devotion.  A  young  woman,  then  a  teacher  in  the  Pjr- 
kins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  met  the  seven-year-old  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  had  been  deprived  of  her  three  senses  by  a  cliildbood 
illness.  Anne  Sullivan  was  14  years  older,  the  daughter  of 
Irish  immigrants  was  bom  in  Springfield  and  made  the  decision 
to  give  her  life  to  the  teaching  of  this  little  girl. 

The  world  knows  the  result,  for  all  the  world  knows  Helen 
Keller,  Those  who  would  know  the  story  of  the  teacher  and, 
pupil  should  read  the  life  story,  -which  may  be  procured  at 
the  library.  No  story  of  devotion  siu*passes  it,  no  greater  love 
has  even  been  shown  than  that  of  the  teacher  for  pupil,  and  pupil 
for  teacher. 

Teacher  and  pupil  were  to  have  received  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  medals  for  a  "cooperative  achievement  of  heroic  char- 
acter and  far-reaching  significance."  The  presentation  will  be 
postponed  for  a  year,  and  made  to  the  pupil  at  that  time. 

Teacher  and  pupil  spent  their  last  years  together  in  care 
of  their  secretary,  for  neither  could  see.  The  loss  of  sight  came 
to  Mrs.  Macy  in  her  later  years.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the 
poet,  once  said  to  Miss  Keller,  of  Mrs.  Macy,  "She  is  the  spi- 
ritual liberator."  Life  holds  no  more  beautiful  picture  of  de- 
votion than  that  of  Mrs.  Macy  and  Helen  Keller. 


A  GREAT  WOMAN 

In  another  week  Mrs.  Anne  SuUi-, 
van   Macy  would  have   received   the] 
Roosevelt     medal     for     "co-operative' 
achievement  of  heroic  character."  It- 
is  a  pity  she  passed  before  she  could  , 
be   honored  with   such   great  distinc- 
tion.   Yet  she  needs  no  medals.    Her 
fame    is    immortally    entwined    with 
that  of  Helen  Keller.  Faithful  friend 
and  great  teacher  of  an  equally  re- 
imarkable    woman,     she    shared    her 
glory  for  loyalty  and  devotion.  Like 
Miss  Keller   she   shall,  to  all  people 
and  for  all  time,  be  an  inspiration  and 
remembered  gratefully. 


Jiu^: 
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i  HELEN  KELLERS  LOSS.  f  " 

One  cannot  consider  the  life  01;  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Mary,  who  for  hearlj'  halt  a  century 
devoted  her  mind  and  ^ergy  to  the  edncation 
of  Helen  Keller,  without  feeling  the  impact 
of  an  often-repeated  truth.  Carlyle  expressed 
it  well:  "Behind  a  great  personality  another 
personality  usually  can  be  found." 

Recognition  of  this  truth  does  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  Miss  Keller's  demonstration 
of  , the  power  of  mind  over*  physical  limita- 
tions. That  is  certain  to  stand  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  its  kind. 
Yet  to  assert  that  Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  women  of  her  time  is 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  Miss  Kel- 
ler's teacher  also  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  women  of  her  time. 

Histoi-y  is  abundant  with  stories  illustrative 
of  the  close  relationship  of  pupil  and  teacher. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  -ever 
were  two  other  lives  so  inextricably  inter- 
twined, t-svo"  personalities  so  completely 
merged,  as  those  of  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy.  This  began  when  Mrs.  Macy  was  a 
21-year-old  teacher  at  the  Perkins  institution, 
and  before  Miss  Keller  had  reached  the  age 
of  seven.  It  continued  until  Mrs.  Macy's 
death  this  week. 

In  recent  .years,  Mrs.  Macy  and  Mi.«s  Keller 
personified  the  adage  of  "the  blind  leading  the 
blind,"  for  the  darkness  she  had  spent  her 
life  illuminat^j.ng  for  others  finally  had  over- 
taken the  teacher.  In  the  hour  of  her  own 
distress  she  could  not  sum-m_on  for  herself  the 
imm.ense  patience  and  perseverance  she  had 
imparted  to  her  pupil.  To  use  her  owa  words, 
she  "bucked  like  a  broncho"  under  the 
eSorts  of  Miss  Keller  to  teach  her  teacher 
the  Braille  system. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  who  are  norm_a!ly 
blessed  fully  to  appreciate  the.  immensity  of 
Miss  Keller's  loss.  But  those  who  know  the 
story  of  her  life  can  have  no  doubt  that  she 
will  bea.r  it  as  magnificently  as  she  has  her 
infirmities. 


']  HELEN  l^LLER*  TEACHER 

DEATH  this  week' of  Mrs  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  closed  a  story  as  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary  as   it   was   beautiful.     For   an   half 
century  Mrs  Macy  had  been  teacher,  friend 
and   inseparable  companion   of   Miss   Helen 
Keller.     This   association   began   when   as   a 
young  woman  Mrs  Macy  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Perkins  Institute,  Helen  Keller  came  un- 
der her  ciiarge.     All   of  us  have  marvelled 
and  rejoiced  at  the  attainments  of  this  blind 
girl,  a  demonstration  of  surmounting  physi- 
j  cal   limitation   w^hich   has   made   her   one   of 
!  the  most  extraordinary  of  women.     Behind 
'  this  great  personality  of  Miss  Keller  stands 
I  that  of  Mrs  Macy,    for  all   time   an   epic   of 
pupil  and  teacher,   already  a  classic  in  mu- 
tual devotion. 

The  story  does  not  rest  there.  Several 
j  years  ago  Mrs  Macy's  own  sight  failed. 
'  Miss  Keller,  the  pupil,  became  the  teacher. 
j  The  lives  of  these  two  women  are  sermons 
1  to  those  of  us  of  little  faith. 


ANNIE     SULLIVAN— HELEN 
KELLER'S  OTHER  SELF 


Jll  the  annals  of  friendship  hold 
no  i*ore  touching  or  inspiring  chapter 
than  the  story  of  Annie  Sullivan  and 
Helen  Keller.  The  attachment  between 
them  began  49  years  ago,  when  Helen 
was  7  years  old  and  could  not  see, 
hear  or  speak;  and  Miss  Sullivan — 20- 
year-old  pupil-teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  fc  "..e__Blin.cl__ui_Boston-^ 
arrived  at  tlTe^Mler  home  in  Ala- 
bama to  become  the  child's  governess. 
I  Then  the  youn.5'  woman — who  had 
!  herself  won  a  brave  battle  from  child- 
hood up  against  near-blindness,  said: 
i  "What  a  blind,  deaf  person  needs 
I  is  not  a  teacher,  but  another  self." 

Annie  Sullivan  was  to  be  that  "other 
self"  to-  Helen  Keller  through  almost 
a  half-century,  or  until  her  death 
lately,  in  her  seventieth  year.  During 
that  period  the  two  women  were  vir- 
itually  inseparable;  they  shared  one 
janother's  thoughts  and  feelings,  aspira- 
tions and  longings,  ups  and  downs. 

The  pupil  became  world-famous,  but 
the  teacher  preferred  to  remain  in 
jthe  background.  Yet  the  facts  as  to 
her  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  would 
come  out;  the  story  of  Annie  and 
ilelen  will  be  told  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 
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FUNERAL  SERVICE 
FOR  MRS.  A.  S.  MACY 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick  and  Rev. 

Edmund  M.  Wylie  Conduct 

Rites  for  Noted  Teacher. 


ASSOCIATES  ARE    PRESENT 


Cremation  Follows  Ceremony  at 

Park  Av.  Ch^jrch — Ashes  to 

Rest  in   Washington. 


A  funeral  service  for  Mrs.  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan  Macy,  lifelong 
friend  and  teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
1,010  Park  Avenue.  Mrs.  Macy, 
whose  brilliant,  loving-  care  opened 
to  Miss  Keller  many  of  the  wonders 
of  life  that  are  denied  to  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  died  on  Monday  of  a 
heart  ailment  at  her  home  in  For- 
est Hills,  Queens.  She  was  70  years 
old. 

After  an  oi'gan  prelude  of 
Brahms,  the  quartet  of  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  opened  the  serv- 
ice with  "Nearer,  My  G'od,  to  Thee." 
Th^  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Wylie,  the 
pastor,  read  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  quartet  sang  "Going  Home," 
by  Dvorak,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson   Fosdick   gave   a   eulogy. 

"Here  ends  the  mortal  chapter  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
stories  on  the  human  record,"  Dr. 
Fosdick  said.  "She  who  lighted  the 
life  of  her  friend  like  sunshipe 
through  an  eastern  window  l^as 
passed  from'  us." 

Dr.  Fosdick  then  told  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Macy's  amazing  elucidation  of 
Miss  Keller,  which  began  when  Miss 
Keller  was  7  years  old.  He  de- 
scribed Mrs.  Macy  as  "the  great 
emancipator,"  and  he  said  she  ac- 
complished her  task  with  sheer  ar- 
tistry of  the  most  beautiful  kind. 

•'Through  her  remarkable  work 
her  friend  became  a.  world  figure, 
bringing  new  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  human  being  to 
overcome  his  obstacles.  Yet  all  the 
while  the  teacher  remained  in  the 
background,  quiet  and  truly  great, 
Helen  Keller  couK  say  in  the  deep- 
est sense,  'I  have  a  friend.'  " 

"This  is  not  a  story  that  ends 
within  itself,"  he  concluded.  "The 
consequences  of  her  work  will  be 
a  shining  beacon  to  blind  people 
all  over  the  world  for  generation 
after  generation." 

A  prayer  by  Dr.  Fosdick  was  fol- 
lowed by  Forsythe's  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  a  soprano  solo  by  Gina 
Pinnera.  The  song  "Hark,  Hark, 
My  Soul,"  was  the  closing  selection 
by  the  quartet. 


Seated   with    Miss   Keller   at   the  | 
."iervice  were  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
Mr.    and    Mns.    M.    C.    Migel,    Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
rad   Bcrens.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Keith  |i 
Henney,     Leslie    Fulenwidor.     Mrs.\i 
Amelia  L.  Bond  and  Herbert  Haas.  ' 

The  honorary  pallbearers  in- 
cluded Mr.  Migel,  Dr.  Berens,  Har- 
vey D.  Gibson,  Russell  Doubleday, 
Dr.  William  F.  Saybolt,  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  Louis  Bamberger,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Dr. 
William  A.  Neilson,  Robert  Irwin, 
Dr.  Philip  S.  Smith  and  William 
Ziegler  Jr. 

Others  at  the  church  were  Regi- 
nald Allen,  Mrs.  Edward  Bok,  Nor- 
man Brock,  Mrs.  Leon  Gordon, 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Mrs. 
Robert  Irwin,  Dr.  Scott  Johnson, 
Miss  Marion  Morgan,  William  F. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Miss 
Edna  Porter,  Judge  E.  A.  Rich- 
ards, Miss  Nina  Rhoades,  Miss 
Louise  Smith,  Max  Schling  and 
Alexander  Woollcott. 

After  cremation  at  the  Fresh 
Pond  Crematory,  Queens,  the  ashes 
will  be  placed  in  the  National  Ca- 
thedral in  Washington. 
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The  Soul  of  Anne  Sullivan 

When  our  electrical  wizards  final- 
ly discover  what  is  Ibcked  up  in  the 
atom,  they  will  be  ready  to  press  on 
and  find  the  answer  to  the  miracle 
of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Here  are  the 
facts: 

Many  years  ago  a  small,  awkward 
child  stumbled  around  the  confines 
of  a  Massachusetts  almshouse.  This 
was  Anne  Sullivan,  the  daughter  of 
a  drunken  father  and  a  tubercular 
mother.  Anne's  eyesight  was  serious- 
ly impaired.  And  there  amid  the 
paupers,  the  insane  and  the  morally  I 
degenerate  this  child  lived;  her  play- 
place  being  the  slabs  in  the  alms-| 
house  morgue! 

One  day  the  commissioner  of  cor- 
rection visited  this  spot.  Ho  noticed 
this  girl  following  him  around,  and 
was  touched  at  the  close  of  his  visit 
when  she  clung  to  his  arm  and  cried, 
"Please,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  wanl 
to  learn."  Anne  was  shipped  to  the 
Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind. 

Before  her  majority  this  girl  had 
become  proficient  in  the  technique 
of  communication  with  the  blind  and 
deaf,  and  her  sight  was  restored  in 
part.  She  graduated  among  the  high- 
est in  her  class,  and  was  the  first 
choice  of  the  Institution  when  an 
appeal  came  from  a  Southern  father 
for  a  teacher  for  his  child;  deaf, 
dumb   and   blind! 

Thus  it  was  that  Anne  Sullivan 
and  Helen  Keller  joined  in  that  part- 
nership which  will  surely  stand 
among  the  happiest  and  most  fruit- 
•  ful  conjunctions  in  history.  The  rest 
of  the  story  ?very  literate  reader 
knows.  But  what  still  remains  the 
mystery  is  the  soul  of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  now  gone  to  her  rich  reward. 
By  inheritance,  by  environment,  and 
by  every  grim  reality  of  the  world 
to  which  she  was  abandoned  by  pa- 
rents and  society,  this  waif  was  des- 
tined to  join  the  sad  company  of 
misfits.  Instead,  she  became  the 
modern  world's  outstanding  teacher, 
blazing  paths  never  before  even 
guessed,  much  less  traveled. 

As  we  say,  when  the  scientists 
have  unlocked  the  atom,  let  them 
jDi-obe  a  real  rnystery! 
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Ann  Sullivan  Macy    "^'"" 

m.  al\  history  it  would  be  difficult  tojknd  a  psr- 
som-wh'o  Had  rendered  a  service  to  an  nh<jividual 
to  ^ual  that  which  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy.'who 
diecl  in  New  York  Tuesday,  had  rendered  to  Helen 
Keller,  the  Alabama  girl,  long  sightless,  speechsss 
and  without  hearing,  The  Talladega  Daily  Home 
observes. 

"For  50  years,"  The  Daily  Home  continues,  "Mrs. 
Macy  ha4  been  Mi5.s  Keller's  teacher  ai-kfl  companion,  ,- 
for  whom  she  had  opened  up  the  knowledge  of" 
the  world,  providing  her  with  a  mean  of  penetrat- 
ing the  darkness  of  sightless  eyes  and  establish- 
ing communication  through  which  she  could  both 
give  and  receive  in  spite  of  her  inability  to  speak 
or  hear.  At  the  loss  of  her  great  benefactor  Miss 
Keller  expressed  the  belief  in  a  future  reunion  in 
the  following  words: 

"  'My  teacher  has  gone  from  me  a  little  while, 
but  I  shall  feel  her  presence  anew  when  my  ey^s 
are  blessed  with  light,  my  ears  saved  unto  har- 
mony, and  my  imprisoned  light  set  free.' 

"One  week  hence,  teacher  and  pupil  were  to 
have  received  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  medals  for  'a 
cooperative  achievement  of  heroic  character  and 
far-reacliing  significance.' 

"It  was  49  years  ago  that  Anne  Sullivan,  then  & 
pupil-teacher  at  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind 
in  Boston,  first  was  oatrea-To'TERe  side  of  seven- 
yeat-oia~HeleH  Keller,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
three  of  her  sens-es  by  a  childhood  illness. 

"Ann  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish  immigrants, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  14  years  before 
Helen  Keller.  She  was  almost  blind,  and  operations 
gave  her  only  enough  sight  to  read  coarse  print. 
But  she  attended  school  for  deaf  ai^d  blind  chil- 
dren under  Laura  Bridgtnan,  star  pupil  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first  physician  to  break 
the  wall  of  silence  and  darkness  for  deaf  and 
Mind  persons." 


rv'    impelled  The  World  Into  Helen's 
\f^  Hand 

|t  was  on  March  3,  of  1887,  nearjy  fifty  years 
ago,  that  Anne  Sullivan  first  saw  the  pathetic 
child  into  whose  hand  she  was  "to  spell  the 
world." 

Helen  Keller  at  that  time  was  only  six  years  old, '; 
a  pitiful  scrap  of  humanity,  having  neither  eyes' 
that  could  see  nor  ears  that  could  hear,  nor', 
tongue  that  CDuld  be  taught  to  speak,  nor  any  i 
chance  of  escape  from  the  dark  and.  soundless 
prison  of  her  life. 

Yet  since  that  day  of  meeting  with  the  young 
teacher  sent  to  her  aid  by  the  .Perldns—Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  she  has  become  known  to 
the  wor^d  as  a  child,  a  young  girl,  and  then  a 
MToman  of  Intelligence,  ambition,  and  deep,  human 
sentiment  and  imagination,  and  as  she  went  on,  a 
college  graduate,  a  speaker  and  writer. 

She  is  now,  in  all,  accepted  as  one  of  whom  his- 
tory will  make  record"  for  the  proof  she  gives  of 
the  unconquerable  strength  of  the  human  spirit  to 
manifest  itself  in  spite  of  all  imprisonment  or 
chains. 

It  has  been  now  almost  fifty  years  since  the 
young  teacher,  at  first  vainly  seeking  to  penetrate 
the  soundless  darkness  of  the  child's  dqll  prison, 
held  the  little  one's  hand  under  a  pump,  and  as 
the  water  poured  upon  it,  spelled  into  the  wet 
palm,  in  the  finger  alphabet  of  the  blind,  the  word 
"water." 

Wi(*i  this  came  the  awakening. 

What  followed  required  "patience,  persistence! 
wisdom,  sweetness,  and  infite  faith,  and  all  of 
these  things  Anne  Sullivan  gave  to  the  inspired 
spark  of  soul  and  mind  and  heart  that  grew  into 
a  flame  of  brightness  as  the  years  went  on. 

History  knows  few  greater  victories  than  this 
of  the  soul  and  mind  of  Helen  Keller  over  the 
dread  night  of  silence  and  darkness  that  had  en- 
compassed her,  but  it  was  this  "miracle  tutor," 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  as  she  became,  who  had  set 
them  free. 

No  history  of  Helen  KeUer  would  have  been 
written  but  for  this  "Teacher,"  who  grew  to  be  a 
part  of  her  life,  as  years  went  on,  and  who  in  the 
end,  as  her  own  long-fought  blindness  returned 
and  old  age  crept  upon  her,  became  her  beloved 
pupil's  charge,  with  her  last  words,  as  she  died 
only  a  few  days  ago,  spelling  a  farewell  into  Hel- 
en's hand,  as  she  had  spelled  the  word  "water," 
half  a  century  before. 

Both  to  her  and  to  her  pupil,  it  was  given  to 
"demonstrate  the  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome 
limitation." 

It  has  been  said  of  this  teacher  that  when  she 
spelled  the  first  word  into  Helen  Keller's  hand  she 
had,  literally,  put  into  this  child's  grasp,  "the  key 
to  the  universe." 

Now  that  she  is  dead,  the  world  the  more  treas- 
ures the  story  of  the  wonder  she  performed,  as  it 
also,  with  the  more  understanding,  pays  tribute  to 
Ithe  spirit  and  life  of  Helen  Keller  herself.  ^ 
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LIVED  LIFE 
!  FOR  THREE 
I  SINCE  1922 


Secretary  Heroine    of 

Helen  Keller's 

Home 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  24  (AP)  — 
The  secret  eyes  through  which  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  vvoraari,  sees 
the  world  were  revealed  today  by  the 
second  great   tragedy  of  her  life. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  Scotch 
•woman  who  lived  three  olives  for  14 
years  aitd  had  to  see  everything  she 
looked  at  m  three  different  ways. 

Today  that  woman — Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  secreta^ry — 
lives  only  twice.  Her  third  "self," 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  ;Macy,  Miss  Kel- 
ler's teacher,  died  this  week. 


BURIED  OWN   IDENTITY 

Until   Mrs.    Macy's   death,    the   woman 
■from    the    Scottish    Highlands    was    an 
unsung     heroine     of     one     of     history's 
most      amazing      households.        For      a 
Becade  and  a  half  she  buried  her  iden- 
tity  in   the  task  of  serving*  as   eyes   tor 
the    blind,    deaf    Miss    Keller    and     the 
"virtually    blind    teacher    who    led    Miss 
Keller    to    international    fame. 
While  she  lived,   the   teacher  held   the 
!^.«potlight     for     her     accomplishment     in 
teaching     her    pupil     to    spealc    and     to 
'"hear"    through    her   hands. 
'     In    death,    to    Miss    Keller    a    tragedy 
inecond  only  to  her  affliction,  the  teach- 
er gave   the  world  a  secret  only  a  few 
friends  had  known. 

'  It  was  not  Mrs.  Macy,  great  though 
'.her  contribution  was,  but  Miss  Thom- 
j  eon  through  whom  Miss  Keller  saw 
:  !life,  saw  it  almost  as  clearly  as  though 
the  eyes  were  her  own. 

To  keep  her  employer  abreast  of  cur- 
Tent   events.    Miss   Thomson    maintained 
R  blind  household ,  on    lines   astounding- 
]y   close    to   normal. 
The    mere    fact    that    her    two    com- 


HELEN  KELLER'S  "EYES" 
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The  death  of  Jvlrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Helen  Keller's  teacher,  reveals  that 

Polly  Thomson,  right,  has  been  devoting  her  life  to  seeing  and  hearing  fod 

Miss    Keller    for    15    years.      This    is    a    BOSTON    POST-ASSOCIATED; 

PRESS  'WiREPHOTd,  .showing  Miss  Keller  at  left.  ^ 

, _ _^ 

panions  could  not  see  did  not  prevent 
their  reading  their  favorite  newspaper 
at   breakfast    every    morning. 

Read  News,  "See"  Movies 

Propping;  it  np,  hi  traditional  break- 
fast fashion,  the  secretary  would  read 
as  she  served  the  meal.  Mrs.  Macy, 
who  could  hear,  would  hold  Miss  Kel- 
ler's hand  and  leJay  the  news  to  her 
in  fingertip  ''writing."  Miss  Keller 
I  would  comment  in  her  monotone  voice 
and  discussion  ivould  pass  from  hand 
to   hand. 

If  the  news  were  particularly  inter- 
esting-, the  thre^3  would  retire  to  the 
living   room   and   talk    it  over  in   detail. 

When  evening  came,  there  was  en- 
tertainment to  think  of.  They  might 
stay  home  and  I'Sten  to  the  radio,  with 
Miss  Thomson  "writing"  the  broadcast 
in  Miss  Keller'-v:  palm.  If  there  was 
music,  Miss  Keller's  fingers  would  rest 
on  the  loud  speaker  to  pick  up  vibra- 
tion. 

They  went  to  movies,  too,  and  plays. 
Miss  Keller  saw  the  scenes  as  they 
flickered  on  and  off  the  screen,  thanks 
again  to  her  secretary's  nimble  fingers. 
If  Mrs,  Macy  went  along,  the  relay 
worked   again. 
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TO  HONOR  MRS.  MACY 


Right  of  Burial  of  Aslies  in  Wash- 
ington   Cathedral    Granted, 


Special  to  The  Nbw  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  23.-At  the 
request  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  and 
others,  right  of  sepulture  in  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  has  been  granted 
for  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  life- 
long companion  of  Miss  Keller. 

The  committal  service  will  be  held 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  at  the  Cathedral  on 
Mount  St.  Albans  Monday,  Nov.  2, 
at  3  P.  M.  Bishop  James  F.  Free- 
man will  officiate. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Macy, 
who  died  Oct.  20,  were  held  yester- 
day in  New  York. 

Of  the  plan  to  honor  her  beloved 
teacher  by  placing  the  urn  contain- 
ing her  ashes  in  the  National  Ca- 
thedral, Miss  Keller,  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived here  today,  wrote:  "I  feel 
that  a  nobler  tribute  could  not  be 
paid  to  her  whose  love  and  re- 
sourceful mind  brought  liberty  into 
my  dungeon  of  silence." 


1^ 
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Light    for   the   Temple 

For   ANNE   SULLIVAN   MACT 
{From  Poetry   of  Today) 

HER  prisoned  bird  of  thought  beats 
lonely  wings 
Against  the  temple's  windowless  walls 

and  doors. 
You  stand  without  and  ponder. 

row  wrings 
Your      compassionate      heart.     . 

True  fortitude  abhors 
All     obstacles!     .     .     .     "There 

way!"     You  said, 
"To  loose  these  longing  wings  1"     . 

With  patience  then 
And     flowing     water's     chrism 

blessed  bread 
Upon  her  fervid  hands,  you  wrought 

to  attain 
Your    hope.      Gently    your    anointed 

fingers  wore 
Away    that    Impalpable    barrier,    her 

mind's  night! 
Then  came  a  rending  of  each  desolate 

door. 
The  TJlrd  flics  free!   The  temple  floods 

with  light 
The  Inner  vision  sees!     And  through 

your  eyes 
Her    soul    looks    out    on    life's    rich 
,  paradise! 

I       —AGNES  MacCAETHY  HICKEY. 
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Helen  Keller's  Teacher  Began 
Life  at  Tewksbury  Almshousei 


Arwiie  Sullivan  Macy,  Who  Died  a  Few  Days 

Ago,  Was  Famous  Blind  Woman's 

Companion  for  Years. 


^ 


By  WARREN  M.  POWER. 


"Very  much  of  what  I  remember 


This   is    the   story 'of    a    brilliant  hf/'^^'^sbury"  Mrs.  Macy  lecallecJ 


and  courageous  woman  who  died  in 
New  York  City  a  few  days  ago.  She 
taught  the  famous  Helen  Keller  to 
read  and  speak,  yet  she  herself  In 
early  life  suffered  failui-e  of  sight, 
being  affected  l^  trachoma,  and, 
although  a  series 
c^  ope  rations 
cleared  hei-  vision 
i  greatly,  her  eyes 
never  ceased  to 
bother  her,  strained 
as  they  weie  by 
the  double  task  o.f 
serving  two  wom- 
en of  above-normal 
^^    intellectual       curi- 

gl^BBe  JKm  '^^  order  to  hold 
■HH^^BHB  reader  interest  we 
fJarnHMMHIIBialj  will  recite  the  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of 
Annie  Sullivan  Macy  for  the  puv- 
pose  of  localizing  the  story,  though, 
in  order  to  follow  the  proper  se- 
quence, it  should  appear  later.  We 
all  have  read  of  her  death— it  was 
a  nation-wide,  yes,  an  international, 
story,  but  the  details  of  her  early 
life  were  omitted. 

You  read  that  Miss  Keller  and 
Miss  Polly  Thompson,  who  22  years 
ago  became  her  secretary  when  Mr?. 
Macy's  own  eyesight  weakened,  were 
at  the  beside.  They  had  lived  with 
and  been  taught  by  this  woman, 
part  of  whose  childhood  had  been 
spent  in  a  state  institution  but  a 
few  miles  from  Lowell.  The  story 
of  her  life  is  an  inspiration. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  born  on  April  14, 
1866,  into  a  poor  Irish  family  at 
Feeding  Hills,  a  village  near  Spring- 
field, in  this  state.  A  few  days  later 
the  infant  was  taken  to  the  cathe- 
dral   in    Spr««gfield     and     baptized 


many  years  after,  "is  indecent,  cruel 
melancholy,  gruesome  in  the  light  of 
grown-up  experience;  but  nothing 
corresponding  with  my  piesent  un- 
derstanding of  these  ideas  entered 
my  child  mind.  -Everything  inter- 
ested me.  I  was  not  shocked,  pained, 
gileved  or  ti'oubled  by  what  hap- 
pened. ^Such  things  happened.  Peo- 
ple behaved  like  that — that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  It  was  all  the  life 
1  knew." 

The  little  girl  finally  gathered  up 
her  courage  and  when  a  party  of 
officials  came  to  inspect  the  alms- 
house she  bearded  the  leader,  Prank 
Sanborn,  and  loudly  demanded  to  be 
sent  to  school.  Her  appeal  succeed- 
ed and  she  was  sent,  still  as  a  state 
charge,  to  the  famous  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  '  Bostoaf 
where,  she  studied  under  Laura 
Bridgman.  When  she  was  grad  El- 
ated in  1886  she  was  20  years  old 
and  her  sight  had  been  mainly  re- 
stored. She  sought  a  teaching  po.si- 
tion,  and  through  the  school  ob- 
tained the  post  of  governess  to  the 
handicapped  daughter  of  a  former 
Confederate  army  officer,  Arthur 
Keller. 

When  Miss  Sullivan  arrived  at 
Tusciimbia,  Ala.,  in  1887,  she  found 
Helen  Keller  a  strong,  healthy  child 
of  seven.  At  the  age  of  19  months 
the  little  girl  had  been  stricken  witli 
a  peculiar  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  stomach  which  nearly  took  her 
life  but  finally  left  her  sound  in 
body,  yet  totally  bereft  of  speech, 
sight  and  hearing.  Members  of  the 
family  had  lacked  the  courage  to 
tr-ain  and  discipline  the  child,  and 
had  treated  her  so  indulgently  that 
she  was  utterly  spoiled.  The  new 
governess  took  over  the  training 
and  there  followed  a  terrific  conflict 


Joanna  Mansfield  Sullivan.     She  was  . 

called  Annie   most   of   her\  hfe   and    °^  ■^"®  which  not  infrequently   re- 

eventually   shortened   this   to   Anne,  I  !."'.*:^<^  ^'^  physical  struggle.     Annie 


never  using  her  real  baptismal  name! 
Suffered  Almshouse  Horrors. 

Annie  Sullivan  was  reared  in  pov- 
erty. Her-  mother  died  and  the  little 
girl  subsisted  for  a  time  on  the  char- 
ity of  relatives,  and  then  was  sent 
to  the  Tewksbury  almshouse,  where. 
to  quote  from  the  biography  of  Mrs. 
Macy  written  by  Nella  Braddy  and 
published  in  1933,  she  encountered 
"rats,  maniacs,  indecencies  of  all 
kinds,  dehrium  ti'emens,  epilepsy 
and  corpses." 


Sullivan's  problem  was  to  control 
Helen  without  breaking  her  spirit, 
and  within  a  month  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"Doll"  First  Word  Learned. 
She  was  then  ready  to  start  the 
great  undertaking  of  opening  lines 
of  communication  between  the  world 
and  the  child's  blockaded  mind.  The 
first  woi'd  Helen  learned  was  "doll." 
Miss  Sullivan,  spelled  the  word.'but 


in  the  manual  alphabet  against  thi 
little  girl's  hand,  meanwhile  toucn- 
ing  the  doll  she  was  holding.  Helen 
t«ought  th«  governess  was  trsring 
to  get  the  doll  away  from  her,  an  I 
put  up  a  battle,  but  after  many  repe- 
titions she  grasped  the  connection 
between  t^e  object  and  the  manual 
symbols.  With  Miss  Sulhvan  as  her 
mentor,  Helen  made  rapid  progre.ss 
in  studies  and  soon  caught  up  with 
the  usual  public  school  curriculum 

Miss  Sullivan  had  taught  Hele) 
to  type,  and  all  her  papers  and  ex- 
amination answers  were  done  on  the 
typewriter.  Miss  Sullivan  also  ma.s- 
tered  the  Morse  telegraphic  code 
and  imparted  it  to  Helen  so  that 
they  mig-ht  converse  without  toucn- 
ing  hands  directly.  Helen's  response 
to  vibrations  developed  keenly. 

By  1914,  Mrs.  Macy's  sight  began 
to  trouble  her  again,  and  a  third 
woman  joined  the  household  as  Mi.^s 
Keller's  seci'etary.  She  was  Miss 
Thomp.son,  who  took  over  many  of 
the  routine  duties  of  reading  an<l 
correcting  manuscripts.  Helen  Keller 


and  her  aids  went  on  lecture  tours 


J 


and  embarked  on  a  great  campaigni 
to  raise  funds  for  the  blind.     They 
traveled  through  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  Mrs.  Macy  occasionally  had 
the    fun    of    hearing     visitors    ask, 
"Whatever    had    become    of    Annie , 
Sulhvan?"     This  wonderful  woman, 
married  a  Harvard  instructor,  John  : 
A.  Macy,  who  died  in  1932. 

From  Almshouse  to  Greatness. 
i  So  it  was  that  the  little  girl  sent 
to  the  almshouse  in  Tewksbury  to 
encounter  the  evils  of  that  institu- 
tion worked  her  way  out  of  its  sor- 
didness  to  become  one  at  the  great- 
est women  of  all  time.  In  render- 
ing her  own  life  an  inapiratjon  for 
generations  to  come,  she  made  beau- 
tiful the  life  of  Helen  Keller.  It 
was  in  the  truest  sense  a  union  of 
souls  made  possible  only  because 
the  devotion  and  native  genius  of 
Mrs.  Macy  were  matched  in  Miss 
Keller  by  intelligence,  courage  and 
indomitable  determination,  referred 
to  as  "one  of  the  most  notable  in- 
stances in  history  of  the  triumph 
of  the  mind,  and  spirit  over  bodily 
affliction." 

When  Helen  Keller  lefit  the  bed- 
side   of   her   departed    teacher   and 
companion,   she  spoke   these   ■words 
of  faith  and  iDve:     "idy  teacher  is 
free   at   la.st   from  pain  and   blind- 
ness.    I   pray  for   strength   to   en- 
I  dure  the  silent  dark  until  she  smiles  j 
1  upon  me  again.     She  has  gone  from 
I  me  a  littlfe  while,   bat  I  shaU  feel 
I  heir  presence   anew  wffen  my  eyes  ; 
I  are    blessed    with    light,    m.y    ears 
'-  saved  unto  ha>rmony  and  Tcif  impris-  j 
'  pned  life  s^t  free."  | 


XT 
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Helen  Keller  Replies 
To  Message  From  Here 

ifeesponding  to  a  message  of  con- 
dolence sent  her  upon  the  re<:ent 
death  of  Mrs.  Anne  SuUivan  Macy^ 
who  taught  her  to  read,''Miss  Heleri^ 
Keller,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
blind,  has  sent  the  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal church's  chapter  of  workers 
i  for  the  blind  a  tribute  to"  the  rate,, 
i,.J*rs.  M'BOiV-fflhom  she  affectionate- 
ly termed  "teacfiSr." 

The  ashes  of  Mrs.  Macy  were 
granted  sepulture  last  week  in 
Washington  cathedral  crypt  in  hon- 
or of  the  commanding  place  she  oc- 
cupied among  the  great  teachers 
because  of  her  success  in  teaching 
Miss  Keller  to  read  and  understand 
the  world  about  her.  Miss  Keller 
was  present  at  the  services  in  Wash-  ■ 
ington. 

The  St.  Paul's  church  group  here 
is  named  for  the  great  teacher  of 
the  blind,  the  Helen  Keller  Chapter 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  engraved  card  received  by 
the  chapter  here  from  Miss  Keller 
and  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  Miss  Kel- 
ler's secretary,  read: 

"With  a  heart  full  of  Teacher's 
sweet  presence,  I  thank  you  for 
your  sympathy.  Friendship  lightens 
my  burden  now  and  will  help  to  il- 
lumine my  darkness  in  the  days  to 
come.    Signed,  Helen  Keller." 

"My  grateful  thanks  join  Helen's. 
Together  we  shall  try  .to  follow  the 
beam  of  light  thrown  by  Teacher's 
beacon.   Signed,  Polly  Thomson." 


FAMED:   Ashes   of  Helen  Keller's 
Teacher  Now  Rest  in  Cathedral 

Washington,  D.  C. — On  Nov.  2  the  earthly 
remains  of  Mrs.  .Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  famous 
teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  who  died  recently 
in  New  York,  were  interred  in  Washington 
Cathedral- — together  with  such  celebrities  as 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
Bishop  Satterlee.  In  his  brief  eulogy  Bishop 
Freeman,  who  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Macy  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  all  time".  It  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Helen  Keller  that  her  famed  instruc- 
tor was  given  final  sanctuary  in  the  national 
cathedral.  She  and  her  secretary.  Miss 
Thompson,  were  present  at  the  service. 

The  Bishop  of  Washington  compared  Mrs. 
Macy  with  Florence  Nightingale  and  added, 
"But  possibly  no  recorded  service  rendered 
by  a  woman  bears  comparison  with  her  su- 
preme accomplishment  in  bringing  light  to 
one  whose  life  was  enveloped  in  black  dark- 
ness ...  It  literally  emancipated  a  soul  .  .  . 
Hers  was  a  deep  and  understanding  love 
which  would  not  recognize  failure  or  de- 
feat" . 

The  cremated  remains  of  Mrs.  Macy  were 
placed  in  a  columbarium  adjoining  the  Chapel 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  crypt  of  the 
cathedral.  She  is  the  only  woman  who  has 
been  honored  with  sepulchre  in  the  Wash- 
ington cathedral  on  Mount  St.  Alban. 
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PATIElNtE    PATS. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  seven-year-old 
Alabama  girl,  who  had  been  deaf  and  ■ 
blind  from  birth,  was  taken  under  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  a  young 
teacher  from  Boston.  Helen  Keller 
was  the  name  of  the  afflicted  girl. 

Beginning  by  tracing  in  letters  of 
the  alphabet  In  her  rupil's  palpa,  the 
young  teacher  accomplished  wonders 
in  the  year?  that  followed. 

Despite  an  apparently  insurmount- 
able handicap,  Helen  Keller,  at  25,  was 
graduated  cum  laude  from  college, 
later  to  become  a  famed  lecturer  and 
writer. 

With  her  Illustrious  pupil  beside 
her,  Mrs.  Alicje  Sullivan  Macy,-  the 
;  woman  who  hjad  helped  make  this 
possible,  passecj  away  not  long  ago.  j 


But  the  lesson 
ment — that  pati 


tai'ght  by  her  achieve- 
ence  and  industry  call 


Ik. 


accomplish  nea'r-miracles — will  be  re- 
membered throughout  the  world  for 
years  to  come.j 
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S.    S.    DEUTSCHl.AND 


Captain  Friedel  Entertains  Helen  Keller 
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A  NEW  CITIZEN 

Helen  Keller  has  never  seen  Mary 
Ag:nes  Thomson — or  "Polly"  Thomson, 
as  she  is  better  known— nor  has  she 
ever  heard  the  cheerful  voice  with  a 
Scottish  accent  of  her  constant  com- 
panion. Yet  she  was  able  to  be  a 
"character  witness"  at  the  ceremony  of 
admitting  Miss  Thomson  to  citizenship 
in  the  United  States.  The  marvel  does 
not  grow  less  with  the  retelling  of  the 
ptory  of  how,  with  the  assistance  of 
i"Teacher"  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
the  blind,  deaf  child  became  able  to 
see  with  her  fingers  and  to  frame  and 
pronounce    aright   the    words    of   our 

speech  with  an  ample  vocabulary.  How 
spacious  it  is  a  few  sentences  from  her 
own  letters  will  suggest.  Speaking  of 
what  she  saw  from  the  tower  of  the 
Einpire  State  Building,  she  wrote: 

I  stood  there  'twixt  earth  and  sky, 
'    t  saw  a  romantic  structure  wrought 
by  human  brains  and  hands  that  is 
to  the  burning  eye  of  the  sun  a  rival 
luminary.     I  saw  it  stand  erect  and 
serene  in.  the  midst  of  storm  and  the 
tumult   of   elemental   commotion.     I 
heard    the     hammer    of    Thor    ring 
when  the  shaft  began  to  rise  upward. 
I   saw   the   unconquerable   steel,    the 
flash    of   testing   flames,   the   sword- 
like rivets.    I  heard  the  steam  drills 
in    pandemonium.      I    saw   countless 
skilled  workers  welding  together  that 
mighty    symmetry.     I    looked    upon 
the  marvel  of  frail  yet  indomitable 
hands    that    lifted    the    tower    to    its 
dominating      height.  '  ♦  *  In       that 
giant  shaft  I  see  a  groping  toward 
beauty   and    spiritual    vision.      I    am 
I    one   of  those   who   see   and   yet   be- 
lieve. 
!     Does   not   the    achievement   of   Miss 
Keller  suggest  that  all  who  become  res- 
idents of  this  country  should  make  ef- 
fort to  acquire  a  speaking  and  writing 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  our  coun- 
try?   They  have  no  such  difficulty  as 
Miss  Keller  had  to  overcome.    And  as 
for  Miss  Thomson,  all  Americans  who 
know  her  would  be  glad  to  join  in  the 
testimonial  which  Miss  Keller  gave  her. 
Scotland  has  in  her  person  and  in  her 
mission  made  a  new  and  unique   con- 
tribution to  the  land  which  owes  Scot- 
land so  much.  <^  _  tJ  ~Y*    gj^  '^^  "v  ,    ■ 
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People  Looking  Out  From  the  Empire  State 
Building  Behave  in  Very  Different  Ways 


By  JULIA  CHANDLER 


Tl  ,  .  . 

HERE  is  a  new  story  to  tell 
with  almost  every  visitor.  Pierre 
Laval,  for  example,  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  numerous  bodies 
of  water  surrounding  Manhattan. 
But  of  all  the  reactions,  there  is 
none  so  significant  as  that  of 
Helen  Keller,  supposedly  handi- 
capped not  only  by  blindness  but 
bom  deaf  and  dumb.  — . 

^In  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  John 
Finley  just  after  her  viait  to  the 
tower.  Miss  Keller  thus  described 
what  she  "saw": 

"Standing  there,  'twixt  earth 
and  sky,  I  saw  a  romantic  edifice 
wrought  by  human  brains  and 
hands  that  is  to  the  burning  eye 
of  the  sun  a  rival  luminary.  I 
saw  it  stand  erect  and  serene  in 
the  midst  of  storm  and  tumult  of 
elemental  commotion.  I  heard  the 
hammer  of  Thor  ring  when  the 
shaft  began  to  rise  upward.  I 
saw  the  unconquerable  steel,  the 
flash  of  testing  flames,  the  sword- 
like rivets.  I  heard  the  steel 
drills  in  pandemonium.  I  saw 
countless  skilled  workers  welding 
together  that  mighty  symmetry. 
I  I  looked  upon  the  marvel  of  frail 
yet  indomitable  hands  that  lifted 
the     tower     to     its_  dominating 

height."  >^.  ^rx;-...  „' .  '1  [vx 
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[Helen  Keller,  LL.D.,  in  the  Herald,  Carleton  Place,  Ontario,  Canada] 

There  is  nothing  Hke  the  pride  of  doing  something  worth 
while  to  make  us  forget  the  limitations,  is  there?  We  can  do 
anything  we  really  want  to  if  we  stick  at  it  long  enough. 
No  matter  how  handicapped  we  are,  we  can  always  give 
something,  if  it  is  only  a  bright  smile,  or  a  kind  word,  or  a 
helpful  act. 

Many  of  us  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  if  we 
were  as  fortunate  as  our  neighbors,  we  could  live  better, 
purer,  and  more  useful  lives.  I  have  learned  from  expe- 
rience that  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  our  present  position, 
we  cannot  in  any  other.  If  we  cannot  help  the  world  where 
we  are,  we  cannot  help  it  anywhere  else.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  environment  we  have,  but  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  think 
every  day  and  the  ideals  we  are  following — in  a  word,  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  we  are.  We  have  already  that  within 
us  which  will  respond  to  the  right  influence  when  that  comes. 
Let  us  stand  upright  in  our  own  lot,  and  try  to  discover 
beauty,  service,  and  happiness  in  our  own  lives. 


!» 


HELEN  KELLER 
GOING  TO  JAPAN! 

Will  Encourage  Blind  of 
the  Far  East 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  16  (AP)— Imbued 
with  her  late  teacher's  admonition  to 
"carry  on,"  Helen  Keller  planned  to- 
night to  sail  for  the  Orient  April  1 
to  "give  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  blind  and  handicapped"  of  the  faJ 
east. 

The  famous  author-lecturer,  who  has 
crossed  the  North  Atlantic  numerous 
times,  never  before  has  turned  her 
sightless  eyes  toward  the  setting  sun 
over  the   Pacific. 

The  trip  will  be  made  in  response  to 
invitations  extrtided  by  women's  clubs 
and  educational  authorities  in  Japan. 
Accompanied  by  her  ever-present  secre- 
tary, Miss  Polly  Thomson,  she  also 
may  visit  Korea  and  Manchuokuo  be- 
fore returning  late  in  June. 


-^ 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO  SAIL 
FOR  JAPAN  APRIL  1 


Will  Visit  Orient  for  First  Time 
to  Help  Blind  and  the 

Handicapped 

~" ■ 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  sail  for 
Japan  on  April  1,  according  to  her 
secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thomson.  It 
win  be  Miss  Keller's  first  trip  to  the 
Orient  and  in  every  community  she 
visits  She  will  make  public  appear- 
ances on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped. 

Miss  Keller's  trip  is  being  spon- 
sored by  a  number  of  Japanese  wo- 
men's clubs,  organizations  for  the 
blind,  educational  societies  and  so- 
cial workers.  She  planned  to  make 
the  trip  a  year  ago,  but  a  postpone- 
ment became  necessary  when  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  teacher, 
became  ill.  Just  before  Mrs.  Macy 
died  last  October  she  told  Miss 
Keller  to  "carry  on." 

Miss  Thomson  will  travel  with 
Miss  Keller.  They  will  leave  New 
York  about  March  25  and  sail  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  Asama  Maru. 
They  will  not  return  until  late  in 
June.  They  may  also  visit  Korea 
and   Manchukuo. 

Miss  Keller  has  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope every  year  since  1930.  She  re- 
turned from  her  latest  trip  only  a 
week  ago.  Her  home  is  at  71-11 
112th  Street,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 


.ri<_ . 


Helen  Keller  Undertakes 
^Most  Novel  Experience' 
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New  Tork  Times  Studio  Photo. 

Miss  Polly  Thomson   (left)  and  Miss  HelMi  Keller. 


She  Will  Leave  Thursday  on  Trip  to  Japan  to 

Aid    Blind    of    Orient    by   Lecture         , 

Series  in  Twenty  Cities  ' 


By  AJOfE  PETERSEN 

Embarking  on  "the  most  novel 
experience  of  my  life,"  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  whose  life  most  people  re- 
gard as  a  series  of  remarkable 
events,  will  leave  New  York  on 
Thursday  for  Japan,  where  she  will 
carry  out  a  two  months'  speaking 
tour  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped  of  the  Orient.  Her  en- 
thusiasm undaunted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  journey  of  more  than  8,000 
miles,  and  a  daily  regime  of  public 
speeches  in  twenty  Japanese  cities, 
Miss  Keller  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco,  April  1,  on  the  Asama 
Maru,  accompanied  by  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  her  companion. 


On  the  itinerary,  for  which  she 
has  the  sponsorship  of  the  Japanese 
Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Edu- 
cation and  Home  Affairs,  as  well  as 
the  Tokyo  and  Osaka  Morning  Sun 
and  various  organizations  for  social 
work  and  assistance  to  the  blind. 
Miss  Keller  will  visit  the  largest 
cities  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Man- 
chukuo.  At  the  first  stop  in  Hono- 
lulu she  will  speak  before  the  Legis- 
lature in  an  appeal  for  an  appro- 
priation for  blind  work. 

Personifying  aa  she  does  the  mar- 
jvels  that  can  be  brought  about  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  through  un- 
derstanding assistance.  Miss  Keller 
has  no  apprehension  of  the  barriers 
of  language.  Her  carriage  la  erect 
although  she  has  passed  the  half- 
century  mark;  her  hair  is  graying, 


^ 


.xi^   but   she   beams   on   imr   Inonffa  M\ 

t^       «he  talks  expeoUntly  of  the  Journey 

ahead.  On  a  subject  that  so  tbor- 

loughly  absorbs  her,  her  quick  mind 

leaps  ahead  to  answer,  before  they 

are  fully  asked,   the  questions  she 

perceives  through  the  touch  of  her 

I  finger  tip  on  the  lips  of  those  who 

talk  with  her. 

Fitting  Center  of  New  Hope 
"What  could  be  more  fitting  than 
for  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  to  be 
the  center  of  a  new  hope,  so  that 
light  shall  shine  on  those  who  sit 
in  the  great  darkness?"  she  asks. 
"I  am   going  to   carry  a,  mewsage 
of  light  to  the  handicapped  of  Ja- 
pan, a  thing  I  have  always  wanted 
to  do.  I  am  also  interested  because  1 
I  shall  meet  the  progressive  women] 
of  that  country." 

Although  she  is  an  excellent  trav- 
eler, and  has  made  annual  trips  i 
abroad  for  relaxation,  this  Is  by 
far  the  longest  journey  she  has] 
undertaken.  The  pleasures  of  the  | 
trip  will  not  be  neglected,  she  as- 
sures her  listeners.  : 
"I  want  to  see  the  temples  and 
get  the  vibrations  of  the  sweet- 
toned  temple  bells,"  she  said,  wav- 
ing her  expressive  lingers  m  rliyth- 
mio  illustration  of  how  she  expe- 
riences new  sounds  in  the  manner 
taught  her  by  her  life-long  f"end, 
the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
'  The  trip,  under  consideration  tor 
some  time,  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  her  companion  m  October, 
but  will  be  completed  as  ongmally 
planned  in  obedience  to  her  friend  s 
final  hope  that  "Helen  would  carry 
on." 

The  high  percentage  of  blindness 
in  the  Orient,  and  the  need  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  prevention,  as  well 
as  instruction  for  the  sightless,  were 
compcUii-g  reasons  to  Miss  Keller,  j 
Miss  Thon,:^-.  ,  .  ..b->  ■'-.  In  Japan,  | 
she  pointed  out,  tlio  laind  b-""  tor 
I  centuries  been  trained  aL_.c  ,  ^.:clv- 
sively  to  do  massage,  and  onv 
within  recent  years  has  the  govern- 
ment interested  itself  in  assisting 
the  deaf.  - 1 

Will  Demonstrate  Machine 
■For  her  platform  appearances 
Miss  Keller  has  prepared  a  number 
of  talks  on  sight  conservation,  ways 
in  which  the  blind  can  help  them- 
selves, ways  in  which  teachers  and 
social  workers  can  cooperate  and: 
messages  of  encouragement.  For 
these,  she  first  makes  notes  on  a 
Braille  typewriter,  then  transcribes 
completed  copies  on  her  portable 
typewriter,  of  which  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent touch  operator.      .  ^,      ., 

The  Rev.  T.  Komuro  of  the  Jap- 
anese Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  New  York  and  his  wife  will  ac- 
company the  two  women  as  inter- 
preters. 

Miss  Keller  will  also  demonstrate 
:to  the  Japanese  authorities  a  "talk- 
ing book"  machine  for  which  she 
has  had  recorded  a  special  disk, 
explaining  the  use  of  the  machine, 
:,9.iid  bearing  a  message  from  M.  C. 
'MigBl,   president  of   the  American 
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Foundation   for   the    Blind,    which 
Jnas  been  recorded  in  Japanese. 

In  her  talks,  Miss  Keller  will  em- 
phasize the  need  of  educating  nor- 
mal people  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  They  suffer  not  bo  much 
from  their  affliction  as  from  the 
wrong  attitude  of  the  public,  she 
believes. 

"I  will  tell  them,"  she  said, 
"that  ultimately  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  work  is  preven- 
tion of  unnecessary  blindness.  And 
I  will  tell  them  that  each  eye  saved 
means  a  human  being  spared  for  the 
life  of  the  community,  and  his  fu- 
ture brightened.  It  is  known  that 
75  per  cent  of  blindness  is  prevent- 
able; to  prevent  It  should  be  our 
goal.  There  are  6,000,000  blind  in 
the  world;  and  I  always  think  of 
the  4,500,000  who  need  not  have 
been  blind." 

To  welcome  her  on  her  arrival, 
a  reception  committee  has  been  i 
appointed,  headed  by  Prince  lye-  ] 
sato  Tokugawa,  the  sixteenth  de- 
scendant of  the  first  Tokugawa 
Shogun,  who  was  for  thirty  years 
president  of  the  House  of  Peers 
and  chief  Japanese  delegate  to  the 
Washington  conference  in  1921.  He 
is  president  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross,  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Society 
and  the  Japanese-American  Society. 

She  Will  Keep  Journal 

To  pass  the  time  pleasantly  on 
the  west-bound  train  and  on  ship- 
board. Miss  Keller  will  take  with 
her  the  popular  novel  "Gone  With 
the  Wind,"  which  comes  in  twelve 
volumes  of  Braille.  She  will  also 
be  occupied  daily  with  making  en- 
tries of  the  impressions  and  sen- 
sations of  the  journey  in  the  jour- 
nal which  she  began  last  October. 
She  anticipates  arriving  in  Japan 
at  cherry-blossom  time,  which  will 
be  for  her  a  sensation  of  the  soft 
texture  of  petals  and  a  scented 
breeze.  Reading  the  books  of  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn  has  also  quickened 
her  interest  in  other  phases  of  the 
Orient. 

"I  know  I  shall  find  there  beauty 
and  intelligence,"  she  comments, 
"true  love  of  flowers  and  great 
kindness  to  children." 

Intent  as  she  is  on  bringing  to 
others  the  assistance  which  has 
'■^ade  her  lif-e  eminently  useful,  she 
-j  ;--'".  unaware  of  the  significance 
of  oiaev  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. She  »J  greatly  interested  in 
the  quE",tion  of  -•orH  peace.  Miss 
Thomson  said,  add...„'  that  she  was 
depressed  when  she  learned  from 
newspapers  read  to  her  of  I'ae  in- 
creasing arms  appropriations. 

Breaking  her  transcontinental  trip 
of  the  first  lap  of  the  journey,  Miss 
Keller  will  visit  briefly  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Bryson-Jones  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  arriving  on  the  West 
Coast  will  make  her  first  talk  to 
the  Japanese  T.  W.  C.  A.  in  San 
Francisco. 

Following  her  speaking  tour,  she 
will  spend  a  month  resting  at  a 
seacoast  resort  in  Japan  before  re- 
turning. On  her  arrival  here  in  late 
Summer,  she  will  visit  her  brother, 
Phillips  Brooks  Keller,  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  perhaps  make  a  trip  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  later  through 
Yellowstone  Park.  Back  in  her 
Forest  Hills  home  by  October,  she 
will  resume  her  activities  here  to 
complete  the  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 
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Miss  Keller  Trained  Aide 
To  Be  Her  Companion 


Miss  Polly  Thomson,  who  Is 
now  Miss  Helen  Keller's  constant 
companion,  first  came  to  this 
country  in  1913  from  her  native 
Glasgow  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle  In 
Swampscott,  Mass.  Through 
friends  she  met  Mrs.  Anne  Macy 
and  Miss  Keller,  the  first  deaf 
and  blind  person  she  had  ever 
known,  and  the  following  year 
took  up  her  duties  as  reader,  cor- 
respondent and  secretary. 

She  had  had  no  previous  train- 
ing whatever  in  work  with  the 
handicapped,  but  possessed  a 
sympathetic  understanding  which 
has  bound  the  two  women  close 
together. 

It  was  Miss  Keller  herself,  who 
taught  her  secretary  the  manual 
alphabet,  in  which  they  custom- 
arily converse. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
STOPS  HERE  ON 
WAY  TO  JAPAN 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  though 
blind  and  deaf  became  a  college 
.graduate,  author  and  lecturer,  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  today  on  her  way 
to  Japan,  where  she  will  act  as  am- 
bassador of  good  will  from  President 
Roosevelt. 

Helped  from  the  Century  by  her- 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson, 
Who  interpreted  for  the  57-year-old 
lecturer,  Miss  Keller  appeared 
Springlike  and  cheerful  despite  the 
brisk  weather.  Both  wore  corsages 
bf  gardenias,  and  Miss  Keller  car- 
ried a  bouquet  of  spring  flowers. 

Asked  about  the  president's  pro- 
iposal  to  change  the  Supreme  court, 
Miss  Keller,  whose  mind  is  always 
alert,  replied: 

;  "I  am  for  the  president's  plan. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  constitution 
is  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  surely  any  change  in  the 
present  setup  of  the  Supreme  court 
would  be  welcome." 

Before  she  left  New  York  on  her 
mission  to  Japan  Miss  Keller  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt,  dated  from  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  which  read  in  part: 

"I  feel  confident  that  your  pres- 
ence in  Japan  will  prove  a  lasting 
inspiration  to  those  Japanese  labor- 
ing under  physical  handicap,  and 
that  your  association,  brief  as  it  may 
be,  with  Japanese  individuals  and 
groups  interested  in  humanitarian 
endeavor  will  contribute  toward 
promoting  that  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  will  between  our  people 
and  the  people  of  Japan  upon  which 
good  international  relations  must 
rest." 

Miss  Keller,  who  left  Chicago  in 
an  hour  for  Kansas  City  to  visit 
friends,  was  met  here  by  Richard 
Migel,  son  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
a  representative  of  the  Japanese 
consulate,  and  Mrs.  Mark  Trude  of 
the  Drake.  Miss  Keller  will  em- 
bark from  San  Francisco  Thurs- 
day. 
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HELEN  yCELlER  TAKES 
miSSAGE  TO  JAPAN 


Presiienif  ^ends 


Letter  to  Her 
Expressui^  Good-Will  for 
People  of  Far  East 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  Is  on  her 
way  to  San  Francisco,  where  she 
"will  embark  Thursday  on  the  Asa- 
ma  Maru  for  Japan,  her  first  trip 
j  to  the  Orient,  is  carrying  with  her 
!  a  message  of  good- will  lo  the  people 
I  of  Japan  from  President  Roosevelt, 
it  was  learned  yesterday. 

The     letter,     written     on     White 
House  stationery  and  dated  Warm 
Springs,    Ga.,   March   20,    reads   as 
follows : 
"My  dear  Miss  Keller: 

"I  have  learned  that  in  response 
to   an   invitation  from  a  reception 


committee  representing  various 
Japanese  associations  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Japanese  Government 
you  are  to  visit  Japan  this  Spring 
and  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
there, 

"I  feel  confident  that  your  pres- 
ence in  Japan  will  prove  a  lasting 
inspiration  to  those  Japanese  labor- 
ing under  physical  handicap,  and 
that  your  association,  brief  as  it 
may  lie,  with  Japanese  individuals 
and  gfoups  interested  in  humani- 
tarian' endeavor  will  contribute 
toward  promoting  that  spirit  of 
friendship  and  good-will  between 
our  people  and  the  people  of  Japan 
upon  which  good  international  rela- 
tions must  rest. 

"As  you  are  so  well  qualified  to 
convey  to  the  Japanese  people  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  American 
people,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  hope  for  the  success  of 
I  your  mission. 

j  Very  sincerely  yours, 

I      "FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT." 


LIGHT  FOR  JAPANESE  BLIND      | 

The  first  lady  of  the  world  of  America'^ 
deaf  and  blind,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  with  hei| 
companion,  the  Scottish  Miss  Polly  Thom- 
son, will  sail  from  San  Francisco  in  a  few: 
days  on  the  steamship  Asama  Maru  for  a| 
goodwill  visit  to  the  handicapped  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  This  fact  should  be  re- 
ceived with  rejoicing  by  the  large  blind 
population  of  the  Orient,  who  more  than 
I  any  other  similarly  placed  people  need 
i  the  encouragement  and  inspiration  which 
Helen  Keller  gives  so  abundantly  to  her 
audiences. 

Miss  Keller  Is  to  make  a  speaking  tour 
I  of  the  large  cities  of  Japan,  Korea  and 
j  Manchukuo  under    the    auspices    of    the 
Japanese  Ministries    of    Foreign    Affairs, 
Education  and  Home  Affairs  and  the  news- 
paper offices    of     the     Tokyo  and  Osaka 
Morning  Sun.  She  plans  more  than  twenty 
;  platform   appearances  in   a   series  of   one 
night   stands   and   then   will   rest   for    a 
month  at  a  Japanese  seaside  resort  before 
returning  to  this  country. 

In  Japan  blind  folk  have  for  centuries 
been  trained  as  public  massage  operators. 
They  wander  about  the  streets  of  the  cities 
j  and  'towns  with  a  plaintive  sort  of  whistle 
!  which  announces  their  approach  to  such 
j  householders    as    are    on    the    lookout    for 
\  their  services.  There  are  such  numbers  of 
them  that  there  Is  ordinarily  very  little 
work   for  any  one   Individual  to   do   and 
poverty  among  them    is    in    consequence 
often  appalling.  It  is  Helen  Keller's  hope  to 
interest  the  public  at  large  in  training  the 
blind  for  other     callings     and     to  secuire 
openings  for  them  in  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions, 

In_an  interview,  given  Just  before  leav- 
ing New  York  to  a  reporter  from  The 
Times,  America's  blind  leader  told  Just 
what  personal  pleasure  she  looks  forward 
to  obtaining  from  her  Oriental  tour,  aside 
from  the  joy  of  helping  the  unfortunates 
of  another  land.  "I  want  to  feel  the  soft 
petals  of  the  cherry  blossoms,"  she  said, 
"and  smell  the  breezes  as  they  blow  through 
the  trees,  I  want  to  touch  the  temple  bells 
and  catch  their  vibrations.  I  know  I  shall 
enjoy  my  trip." 


Many  people  with  all  their  senses  Intact  j 
'Could  not  come  as  near  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Bast   as    that.   Miss   Keller   will   carry    a  i 
portable  typewriter  on  which  to  compose, 
her  speeches.  She  is  said  to  be  an  expert 
at  the  touch  system.  And  as  reading  mat-' 
ter  on  the  train  she  will  take  "Gone  Withl 
The  Wind"    In    a    twelve    volume    Braille  | 
edition.  Though  she  Is  past  fifty  and  gray- 
ing   rapidly    our    Helen    Is    a    first    rate! 
traveler,  having  often  taken  Europe  in  herj 
stride  on  holiday  jaunts.  Her  brisk  good 
health,  her  smart  traveling  clothes  and  herl 
up  to  date  habits  and  Ideas  should  prove 
an  Inspiration  to  the  Japanese  blind.  In 
is  to  be  hoped  that  kind  friends  will  give 
them  a  good  description  for  the  very  looksj 
of  her  are  an  inspiration.  | 


(jiieleu  Keller  Plans; 
iiifl  for  Japan  Blind 


HELEN   KELLER    (RIGHT)    "LISTENS"  TO  TALK 

Sensitive    Fingers    Carry    to    Her    the    Conversation    of 

Polly  Thompson,  Her  Lifelong  Companion 

'Noted  Figure  Pays  San  Francisco  VisI 
j      Before  Sailing  on  Tour  of  Mercy 

I      "And  then  I  want    to   go    to  DREAM  COME  TRUE 

help  the  blind  of  China."  «xhe  trip  to   Japan  will   be 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  Helen  Kel-  an  event  of  thrilling  signifi- 
ler,  who  was  in  San  Francis-  cance  to  me.  It  means  the 
CO  today  on  her  way  to  fu"'"»nent  of  a  childhood 
bring  Occidental  light  to  the  dream— visiting  Nippon  in  its 
blind  of  Japan.  She  takes  withi^P""^^.  S^'"'''  «f  cherry  blos- 
her  the  famous  tallcing  book  of  i^**™^'  touching  its  temples  and 
phonograph  records  which  will'^'?'^^?  of  art, 
speak  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Japanese   language. 

Miss  Keller,  as  a  girl,  accom-      ^  ^  •  ,,       ,  ; 

plished    more    than     any    other  ^"^^^  especially  pleasps  me  is 


"Now,  to  my  delight,  the 
most  interesting  places  are  in- 
cluded  in   my   itinerary.     But 


person  has  ever  done  in  a  life- 
tme— being  blind  and  deaf, 
learned  to  read  and  speak  and 
;  graduate  from  college.  Now,  in 
middle   life,   she    considers    her 


that  the  Japanese  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  carry  a 
message  of  encouragement  to 
their  blind. 

"I  know  that  when  the  han- 


■  go  from  strength  to  strength 
until  they  have  quickened  the 
afflicted  throughout  the 
Orient  with  faith  and  the  will 
to  turn  their  limitations  intc 
courage  and  achievement." 

TELLS  OF  "BOOK" 
Miss  Keller   is   the   counselk 
on  international  relations  of  th 
American    Foundation    for    th 
Bliad^ 

Her  face  lighted  with  enthusi 
asm  today  as  she  told  of  th 
talking  book.  Everything  f  r  o  r 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  t 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  have  bee; 
recorded  for  the  blind. 

"The  book  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  adult  blind. 
Children  with  their  sensitive 
fingers  learn  Braille  easily,  but 
often  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  the  adults.  The  talk- 
ing book  brings  them  inde- 
pendence." 

Crossing  the  bay  is  a  ritua 
with  Miss  Keller  when  in  S  a ) 
Francisco. 

"To   me  it  is  the  very  soul 
I  of  the  city."        >  ^ 


"life  work"  the  aid  of  blind-thei  ^ic^pped  of  Japan  once  real- 
blind  of  the  world.  "^  ''"^^^  ^^^^  "*"  ^°'  ^^^^  ^^'" . 
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^^^xv^xi  jLvciier,  m  ;5.  Jf .,  Hixcitecl 
tflO  ver  Tour  to  Japan  to  AiiifBlind 

Famed    Woman,    Deaf-Mute 

and  Sightless  at  Birth,  Plans 

Speeches  in  Orient 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  life,  de-  \ 
spite  deafness  and  blindness,  has  I 
been  a  series  of  remarkable  events, 
was  in  San  Francisco  today  tingling 
with  excitement  as  she  prepared  to 
embark  on  "the  most  novel  experi- 
ence of  my  life."    .  .^_ 

Tomorrow  slie  sails  ori'the  N.  Y.  K. 
liner  Asama  Maru  for  a  two  months' 
speaking  tour  of  Japan  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  and  the  handicapped 
of  the  Orient.  The  prospect  of  the 
long  journey  and  a  daily  regime  of  j 
public  speeches  in  20  Japanese  cities 
did  not  dampen  her  enthusiasm. 

Even  the  barriers  of  language 
failed  to  shake  Miss  Keller's  con- 
fidence, for  Rev.  T.  Komuro,  Japa- 
nese Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York,  and  his  wife  were  ac- 
companying Miss  Keller  and  her 
companion,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  and 
will  act  as  interpreters. 

'What  More  Fitting?' 

"What  could  be  more  fitting  than 
for  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  to  be 
the  center  of  a  new  hope,  so  that 
light  shall  shine  on  those  who  sit 
in  the  great  darkness?"  Miss  Keller 
said.  "I  am  going  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage of  light  to  the  handicapped  of 
Japan,  a  thing  I  have  always  wanted 
to  do.  I  am  also  interested  because 
I  shall  meet  the  progressive  women 
of  that  country. 

"I  want  to  see  the  temples  and 
get  the  vibrations  of  the  sweet- 
toned  temple  bells,"  sk\&  said,  waiv- 
ing her  expressive  fingers  in  rhyth- 
mic illustration  of  how  she  experi- 
ences new  sounds  in  the  manner 
taught  her  by  her  life-long  friend, 
the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
A  deaf  mute  at  birth,  she  taught 
herself  to  fepeak. 

She  said  the  trip  was  under  con- 
sideration prior  to  Mrs.  Macy's  death 
In  October  and  will  be  completed 
as  originally  planned,  in  obedience 
to  her  friend's  final  hope  that 
"Helen  would  carry  on." 

The  high  percentage  of  blindness 
in  the  Orient  and  the  need  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  prevention,  as  well 
as  instruction  for  the  sightless,  were 
compelling   reasons    to   the   famous 


HELEN  KELLER 

She's    embarking    on    "the    most 

novel  experience  of  my  life." 

V.  :.man   who   has   passed   the   half- 
century  mark  with    erect    carriage, 
friendly  smile  and  graying  hair. 
Messages  of  Cheer 

For  her  platform  appearances  Miss 
Keller  has  Begun  a  series  of  talks 
on  sight  conservation,  ways  in  which; 
the  blind  can  help  themselves,  ways| 
in  which  teachers  and  social  work-' 
ers  can  co-operate,  and  messages' 
of  encouragement.  For  these,  she 
first  makes  notes  on  a  Braille  type- 
vrlter,  then  transcribes  'completed 
c-.-iies  on  her  portable  typewriter 
of  which  she  is  an  excellent  touch 
operator. 

Because  she  wants  to  refreshen 
her  knowledge  of  Japan  and  the 
Orient,  Miss  Keller  intends  exten- 
sive study  of  the  country  during  the 
ocean  voyage.  She  is  also  taking 
"Gone  With  the  Wind,"  the  Civil 
War  novel,  which  comes  in  12  vol- 
umes of  Braille. 

Delegations  from  the  Japanese 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  where  Miss  Keller  will 
be  entertained  during  her  stay  here, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Association 
for  the  Blind,  were  at  the  train 
when  she  arrived. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
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moiis  Deaf 5  Blind  Woman  to  Sail  for  Japan 


Helen  Keller  (left)  and  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  who  for  23  years  has  been  Miss  Keller's  secretary  and  companion. 


AID  FOR  SIGHTLESS 
OF  ORIENT  PLANNED 
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World  famous  deal  and  bllncl 
Helen  Keller  sails  today  at  noonj 
aboard  the  Asfima  Marii  for  Jap&n,^ 
where  she  will  conduct  a  three- 
month  tour  of  the  blind  institutions 
In  the  Land  of  the  Bising  Sun. 

Object  of  the  tour  is  to  introduce 
the  little  known  Talking  Book  to  the  ; 
Orientals  who  must  sit  in  optical 
darkness. 

"It  is  only  three  years  since  the 
Talking  Book  has  been  perfected,"  I 
said  Miss  Keller,  "but  we  ,are  now 
able  to  put  80,000  to  100,000  word 
books  into  voice  recordings  and  re- 
produce the  sound  so  that  those  un- 
able to  see  may  still  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  literature. 

HOPE  TO  BUILD  LIBRARY 

"Of  course,  not  many  of  these 
Talking  Books  have  been  cut  as  yet, 
but  we  hope  to  build  the  library  as 
time  goes  on.  Aside  'from  books 
there  are  musical  records  and  ani- 
mal imitations.  We  recently  sent  a 
man  into  the  woods  with  soimd  ap- 
paratus to  reproduce  the  songs  and 
sounds  of  bii'ds.  These  he  augmented 
with  names  and  descriptions.  In 
this  way  the  blind  may  enjoy  the 
full  loveliness  of  the  forest  wild  life. 

Interviewed  yesterday  in  her  suite 
at  the  St.  Francis,  Miss  Keller 
listened  to  newshawks'  questions  by 
placing  her  sensitive  fingers  over 
their  lips.  Born  mute,  she  is  now 
able  to  speak  in  fairly  articulate 
sounds  and  answered  queries  with 
alertness  and  keen  understandmg. 

The  blind  marvel  displayed  pleas- 
ure over  her  recent  trip  to  England 
and  France,  explainmg  that  she  was 
conducted  through  the  Rodin  Mu-| 
seum  by  Gutzom  Borglum,  famous! 
scuiptox'.  ^  ^  j 

"Through  his  artistically  trained 
eyes  I  saw  every  masterpiece  in  the 
museum." 

She  laughingly  told  photographers 
she  could  tell  when  the  picture  was 
taken  by  the  slight  heat  radiated 
from  the  flash  bulbs. 

"It  is  tantalizing  to  feel  the 
vibrations  of  music  and  laughter 
and  yet  not  thoroughly  get  the  full 
beauty  out  of  it  you  feel  is  there. 
Certain  radio  music  I  am  able  to 
feel,  but  the  thing  I  have  enjoyedj 
most  was  'listeneng'  to  Big  Ben  and! 
the  Christmas  carolers  in  London." 

ADDRESSED   TO  PRESIDENT 

In  a  typewriter  roll  was  a  letter 
containing  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sentences  reporters  had  seen. 
It  was  addressed  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  expressed  appreciation  for 
his  letter  of  greeting  to  be  read  to 
the  Japanese  blind.  As  the  letter 
was  not  yet  dispatched.  Miss  Keller 
di'ew  a  solemn  promise  from  all  re- 
porters that  no  part  o  fit  would  be 
published. 

,  Tlie  57-year-old  blind  woman  will 
be  accompanied  on  the  trip  to  the 
Orient  by  Rev.  T.  Komuro,  minister 
of  the  Japanese  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  city,  and  his  wife. 
Miss  Polly  Thomson,  secretary  and 
companion  for  23  years,  will  also 
make  the  jom-no" 
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HELEN  KELLER  WILL  GIVE 
TALKS  IN  JAPAN 


By  ENID  HUBBARD 

The  woman  whose  blindness^  She  spoke  of  "seeing"  cherry 
has  become  apostleship  of  light  j  blossoms  blooming  in  the  Orient 
'—whose  deaf  ears  know  the  music  I  —and  meant  that  she  could  feel 


of  true  beauty — has  come  to  San 
Francisco  bent  on  another  errand 
of  great  mercy. 

Helen  Keller  lives  in  a  lightless, 
soundless  world-in-loneliness 
which  can  be  bridged  only  by  the 
touch  of  things,  the  signals  of 
another  human's  hands  or  lips. 

By  ordinary  standards,  she  is 
helpless,  bound  to  earth.  Carry- 
ing the  prison  of  her  body,  she  is 
on  her  way  to  Japan,  to  speak  to 
people  she  will  never  see,  about 
blindness  and  handicaps,  and  the 
way  to  overcome  them. 

7  Love  Music 

"No,  I  cannot  hear  the  talk- 
ing' books,"  she  said,  in  the 
strange,  sweet,  unmodulated 
voice  she  has  taught  herself  to 
use. 

"I  love  music — it  is  possible 
to  hear  the  rhythmic  changes  of 
its  vibrations.  But  it  is  tantal- 
izing sometimes,  to  hear  vibra- 
tions, to  recognize  them  for 
music  or  for,  laughter,  and  to 
know  there  must  be  voices, 
somewhere  in  obscurity. 

'Saw'  Blossoms        "'  - 

"The  talking  books  will  mean 
so  much,"  she  said.  "There  is 
even  one  book  made  by  a  man 
who  went  into  the  woods  and 
made  a  record  of  the  singing  of 
little  birds.  There  is  another 
book  in  Japanese,  which  I  am 
taking  with  me  on  this  tour." 


their  deUcacy  and  recognize  their 
scent. 

Then,  she  spoke  of  her  plans 
for  the  Japanese  trip,  to  continue 
until  June,  with  public  speeches 
in  20  cities  and  a  long  itinerary. 

The  Modern  Touch 


-  Her  talks  will  be  concerned 
with  the  high  percentage  of  blind- 
ness in  the  Orient,  with  in- 
struction for  the  sightless  and 
with  modern  methods  of  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  She  will 
sail  on  the  Asama  Maru  today 
as  the  guest  of  high  Japanese 
Government  officials  in  her 
capacity  as  international  relations 
counsellor  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blineh 

Graying  now,  past  fifty,  re- 
cently bereaved  of  her  life-long 
friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  she  has  kept  the 
gentle  serenity  that  has  made 
her  a  world-marvel  for  many 
years. 

Even  modernity  has  touched 
her. 

"They  are  using  different 
lights  now,  for  photographs, 
are  they  not?"  she  asked  her 
secretary-companion,  Miss  Polly 
Thomson. 

"The  old  lights  made  so  much 
commotion. 

"Why,  of  course  I  know  the 
difference.  These  new  ones  are. 
more  gentle.  I  can  feel  the\r 
warmth,  quite  softly,  on  n  ^y 
face." 


Miss  Keller  and  her  companions! 
were  guests  yesterday  at  a  luncheon' 
given  by  the  San  Francisco  Japan 
nese  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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/-^'NOVEL  EXPERIENCE 
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Blind  afiid  deaf  since  she  as  19 
months  old,  last  week  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Helen  Keller  was  preparing  for 
j"the  most  novel  experienceJ  of  my 
aife." 

Ahead  of  her  was  a  6,000-mile 
voyage   to    the    Orient.  For   two 

months  she  will  travel  and  lecture  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  Manchukou.  With 
her  were'  to  be  her  long-time  com- 
jpanion.  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  and  a 
l:2-volume  Braile  edition  of  the  pro- 
digious best-seller,  "Gone  With  the 
Wind." 

;  -•  While  she  has  n'o.  fear  of  the  bar- 
'niers  of  language.  Miss  Keller  will 
also  take  along  for  her  20-city  speak- 
ing tour  a  "talking  book."  It  is  a 
.phonograph-like  machine  for  which 
M.  C.  Migel,  president  jof. -the  Amer- 
ican ^Association  i.<$c  the  Blind,  has 
)frgde~ar  special  record  of  greeting  In 
Japanese.  The  Rev.  Komuro  of  the 
Japanese!  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
af'Kevv  \ork  and  his  wife  wiU  ac- 
company the  two  women  as  inter- 
preters. 

"Miss  Keller  intends  to  tell  her  au- 
diences "that  the  most  important 
part  of  their  work  is  prevention  of 
human  blindness.  It  is  known  that 
75  per  cent  of  blindness  is  prevent- 
able. There  are  6,000,000  blind  in  the 
World;  and  \  always  think  of  the  4,- 
500,000  who  need  not  have  been 
blind.!' 

In  the  Far  East,  sightless  Helen 
Keller  will  find  a  particular  fertile 
field  for  her  work.  American  .doc- 
sors  can  guard  against  about  one  in 
■10,  cases  of  possible  blindness  by 
gashing  new-boninfant's  eyes  with  a 
kimple  chemical  solution;  and  they 
jiav©  other  means,  surgical  and  oplo- 
hietrical,  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
feyesight  at  later  ages.  Such  care 
is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  Japan, 
and  the  percentage  of  blindness  is 
comparatively   high. 

Because  the  Japanese  blind  have 
for  centui'ies  been  trained  to  be  mas- 
seurs. Miss  Keller  will  discuss  other 
Ways  in  which  the  sightless  can  help 
ikemselyes,  and  means  for  the  co- 
operation  of  teachers  and  social 
workers  with  the  blind. 

Aside  from  helping  the  cause  of 
sightless  Japanese,  she  expects  to 
"see  the  tile-roofed  wooden  temples 
of  Yokohoma,  Kyoto  and  Tokyo.  By 
.means  of  a  special  finger-to-palm 
.alphabet  Miss  Thomson  will  tap  into 
i  the  hand  of  Miss  Keller  descriptions 
of  the  Far  Eastern  scene.  I 


Helen  Keller 
^pff  to  Japan 

Embarking  on  what  she  termed 
the  "most  novel  experience  of  my 
life,"  blind,  deaf  Helen  Keller  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  yesterday  en 
route  to  Japan,  where  she  is  sched- 
iuled  to  conduct  a  thrBe-moiith  lec- 
ture tour  among  the  Oriental  blipdj. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  blind  Jap- 
anese, she  is  taking  the  faffiffOStalk- 
ing  book,  with  records  cut  in  Jap- 
anese to  explain  just  what  It  is  and 
how  it  functions.  She  carries  a  let- 
ter of  greeting  from  PresidentRoose- 
velt  to  the  blind  in  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun. 

She  took  eight  large  volumes  con- 
taining "Gone  .  With  the  Wind," 
transcribed  into  Bralle.  Her  secre- 
tary and  companion,  Polly  Thom- 
son, and  Rev.  T.  Komuro  of  the 
Japanese  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  city,  are  accom- 
panying her. 

Japanese  Welcome 
Helen  Keller  Visit 


TOKYO,  April  15  m— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  deaf  and  blind 
educator,  received  a  warm  welcome 
!  today  on  her  arrival  to  lecture  and 
i  introduce  a  newly  developed  "Talk- 
ling  Book"  to  Japan's  200,000  blind' 
persons. 

She  seemed  especially  touched  by 
_the  thousands  of  Japanese  children 
"who  cheered  and  waved  American 
and  Japanese  flags.  A  companion 
described  the  scene  for  her. 

"I  am  overwhelmed  by  Japan's 
gracious,  generous  welcome,"  she 
said.  "I  am  happy  on  the  start  of  my 
new  adventure  in  the  Orient  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  neither  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  speak." 

Miss  Keller  will  be  among  Em- 
pei>or  Hirohito's  guests  tomorrow  at 
the  Annual  Imperial  Cherry  Blos- 
som Garden  Party.  She  planned  also 
to  go  to  Korea,  Manchoukuo  and 
China. j         , 
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For  her  own.  Miss  Keller  can  get 
unaided  "the  vibrations  of  the  sweet 
temple  bells."  Of  Japan,  she  said: 
"I  know  I  shall  find  there  beauty 
and  intelligence,  true  love  of  flowers 
land  great  kindness  to  children,". — 
Pathfinder.  ^5l/t^.  -3-^7    _  _,.,r<^ 


^^issKeller 
To  Curtail 
Her  Reading 

Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  bltad 
since  chUdhood,  yet  rated  as  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  women,  told 
friends  who  greeted  her  at  tea  at 
the  Japanese  Y.  W.  C.  A.  center 
Wednesday,  that  she  Is  taking  only 
one  book  of  "light  reading"  with  her 
on  her  trip  to  Japan.  It  is  "Gone 
With  the  Wind"  in  Braille,  12  big 
volumes  each  larger  than  a  Bay 
Area  telephone  directory. 

This  is  aU  the  personal  reading 
she  expects  to  accomplish  on  her 
three  months  trip.  She  is  taking 
along  the  fii'st  volume  in  Japanese 
of.  the^;T:slking.  IflSlSi-^rhis  is  com- 
posed of  disks  trEinscriblng  books, 
plays  and  stories,  spoken  by  trained 
readers  and  electrically  retold  to 
readers. 

Miss  -Keller  and  her  party 
visit  20  cities  in  Japan,  Kore_ 
Manchukuo,  speaking  under  au^ 
pices  of  two  Japanese  newspapa 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Ipe 
Ministers  of  Home  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. .She  will  hivestigate  Fork 
•already  being  done  for  the  »lind 
and  make  recommendations  op  fur- 
ther vocational  training  for  jfhem. 
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Doing  as  the  Japanese 

Do 

Foreigners  are  accused  of  bad 
manners  in  Japan.    To  observe 
the  proper  usage  it  is  necessary 
to  know  when  not  to  wear  an 
overcoat.     To  keep   one   on   at 
a  gathering  in  the  presence  ofj 
the    Emperor    is    among    those 
thhigs  that  simply  are  not  done. 
Not    to    follow    the    rule    is    a 
breach  of  etiquette  against  the 
throne.      Therefore     foreigners 
who  wore  topcoats  at  a  cherry 
blossom  festival  graced  by  the 
presence      of      Hirohito      have^ 
caused  the  announcement  that! 
in  future  measures  will  be  taken! 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  for-  ] 
eign  guests  at  such  functions 
know     what    constitutes     goodj 
manners  In  Japan. 

But  such  ignorance  was  offset; 
at  the  recent  festival  by  the 
presence  of  Helen  Keller,  called; 
"the  miracle  woman"  by  thej 
Japanese.  Through  her  sense  of 
touch  she  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  Japan's  national 
blossoms,  and  paid  tribute  to 
them  in  words  that  carried  ap- 
peal to  the  poetic  strain  in  the 
Japanese  character.  She  said: 
"These  cheri-y  blossoms  are  like 
delicate  Japanese  poems  dropped 
by  the  surging  sea  of  life  to  calm 
our  spirits."  After  that,  a  score 
of  bad  -  mannered  overcoats 
might  be  forgiven. 


Japanese  Plan  Radio  Appeal  \ 
for  'Holy'  Helen  Keller's  Bag\ 

Theft  of  Purse  by  Pickpocket  Called  'National 
Shame'  by  Newspaper— Festival  Clothes  Criticized 


TOKIO,  April  17  (AP)— Police 
decided  today  to  make  a  radio 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  a 
pickpocket  who  stole  an  address 
book  and  more  than  200  yen 
($57.18)  from  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  educator,  at  Yokohama  be- 
fore she  came  here  Thursday. 

Miss  Keller  asked  authorities  to 
redouble  their  efforts  to  find  the 
book  because  it  contains  the 
names  of  many  American  and 
foreign  friends.  Officials  planned 
to  ask  the  thief  to  return  at  least 
the  address  book. 

The  newspaper  Asahi,  com- 
menting on  the  theft,  said: 

"In  Japan  we  have  a  phrase, 
'chivalrous  robber,"  but  the  of- 
fense against  the  holy  American 
woman  who  brought  light  and 
hope  to  the  world's  millions  of 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  is  the 
crime  of  an  unchivalrous  rob- 
ber, amounting  to  a  national 
shame. 

"We  suspect  the  crime  was 
committed  by  a  delinquent  boy 
incapable  of  distinguishing  the 
miracle  woman  from  others." 


Meanwhile,  Tokio  society  flut- 
tered with  criticism  by  Imperial 
household  officials  that  some 
foreigners,  including  Miss  Keller, 
had  not  conformed  strictly  to 
court  rules  on  dress  at  yester-j 
day's  cherry  blossom  festival.! 
Certain  of  the  men  failed  to  re-j 
move  their  overcoats  in  the  pres- 1 
ence  of  Emperor  Hirohito  while 
Miss  Keller  and  other  foreign 
women  did  not  wear  the  Jap- 
anese version  of  orthodox  morn-, 
ing  attire. 

Miss  Keller  wore  a  black  dress 
and  a  three-quarter  length  black? 
coat.  Court  rules  forbid  anything'] 
suggestive  of  mourning.  I 

The  Emperor  manifested  lively' 
Interest  in  Miss  Keller  who  camei 
to  the  Orient  to  lecture  and! 
demonstrate  a  newly  developedi 
"talking  book"  to  benefit  blind, 
persons.  The  Empress  spent  more 
time  with  Miss  Keller  than  with 
any  Of  the  other  guests.  J 

Conversation    was    communl- ' 
cated  to  the  blind  and  deaf  wo- 
man by  a  companion  who  usedj 
telegraphic    pressures    on    heri 
wrist.  Miss  Keller  replied  orally. 
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HELEN  KELLER  HAILED 
AS  MIRACLE  IN  JAPAN 

Royally  Feted,  She  Expresses  a 
Wish  to  Laanch  a  Project- 
to  Aid  Nations  Blind 


Wireless  to  The  New  Yokk  Times. 

TOKYO,  April  15.— Helen  Keller 
Is  arousing  the  Japanese  people's 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  as  hardly 
any  other  visitor  has  ever  done. 
This  evening's  newspapers  devoted 
pages  with  pictures  to  her.  Morn- 
ing papers  treated  her  as  greater 
than  visiting  royalty. 

In  her  "miracle  voice,"  speaking 
in  low,  hoarse  tones  as  Asahi  de- 
scribed it,  she  uttered  a  message  to 
Japan  which,  translated  from  the 
Japanese,  I'eads: 


"Hail,    beautiful    Japan!      I   have 
received  a  most  wonderful  welcome  , 
which  has  strengthened  me.    I  shall 
bear  myself  with  strength  forever. 

"I  wish  to  begin  some  small  work 
in  the  service  of  the  blind  people 
of  this  beautiful  country.  I  pray  I 
may  help  them  perfect  their  char- 
acters." 

,In  the  crowd  aboard  Miss  Keller's 
ship  as  she  was  preparing  to  land, 
a  pickpocket  stole  the  purSe  of  Miss 
Peggy  Thompson,  her  secretary, 
containing  about  $60  and  Miss  Kel- 
ler's address  book..  V^.V4';;\;^<5liKj] 
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i  JAPANESE  ADVENTURE:  There 
I  are  about  100,000  Nipponese  who  can- 
not see  the  rising:  sun.  For  their  bene- 
fit Japan  has  free  schools,  subsidized 
by  the  government, 
and  a  special  news- 
paper in  Braille.  To 
further  stimulate 
public  interest  on 
their  behalf,  a  num- 
ber of  Japanese  so- 
cieties invited  the  j 
I  world's  most  famous  ; 
blind  woman,  Helen 
Keller,  for  a  lecture 
tour.  Last  week  ■ 
Miss  Keller  had  an  adventure.  On  her 
arrival  in  Japan  a  sneak  thief  stole  200 
yen  (about  $55)  from  her.  Later  an 
imidentified  person  vindicated  the  na- 
tional honor  by  leaving  250  yen  at  Miss 
Keller's  hotel.  She  turned  the  money 
over  to  the  Japanese  fund  for  the  blind. 
Born  in  1880  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
Helen  Keller  lost  her  sight  and  hearing 
at  the  age  of  2  as  the  result  of  an  ill- 
ness. But  skiUed  teachers  brought  the 
world  to  her  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  She  learned  to  read  lips  with 
her  fingers,  and  from  that  she  learned 
to  speak.  She  went  through  Radcliffe 
College,  became  an  author  and  a  lec- 
turer. At,  55  her  hair  has  begun  to 
gray,  but  she  is  erect  and  vigorous. 
On  her  sea  voyage  to  the  Orient  she 
read  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  in  Braille. 
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PICKPOCKET  ROBS  HELEN 
KELLER  IN  YOKOHAMA 

Purse  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Educator  Stolen  While 
She  Receives  Cheers  of  Japanese  Welcome 


TOKIO,  April  15  (A  P)— A  pick- 
pocket today  stole  the  purse  of 
Helen  Keller,  celebrated  blind  and 
deaf  educator,  a  few  moments  after 
she  had  stepped  ashore  at  Yokohama 
for  a  Japanese  lecture  tour  on  her 
first  visit  to  the  Orient. 

The  purse  contained  .  200  yen 
(about  $60).  Miss  Keller  herself  did 
not  report  the  theft  and  police 
learned  of  it  only  by  chance. 

Japan   gave   Miss   Keller   a   noisy  | 
welcome.    She  is  here  to  lecture  and  i 
introduce  a  newly  developed  "talk- 
ing book"   to   Japan>   200,000  blind 
pei-sons. 

She  seemed  especially  touched  by 
the  thousands  of  Japanese  children 
who  cheered  and  waved  American 
and  Japanese  flags.  A  companion 
described  the  scene  for  her. 

"I  am  overwhelmed  by  Japan's 
gracious,  generous  welcome,"  she 
said.  "I  am  happy  on  the  start  of 
my  new  adventure  in  the  Orient  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  nor  speak." 

Miss  Keller  will  be  among  Em- 
peror Hirohito's  guests  tomorrow  at 
the  annugl:4jnpexial  cherry  blossom 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER 


garden  party, 
go  to  KoreE 
China. 


She  planned  also  to 
,     Manchoukuo     and 
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Helen  Keller  AppeaP^ 
to  Vermont  V 

Helen  Keller,  who  is  so  well 
known  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  is  sending 
out  today  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
local  residents  in  behalf  of  the 
worlf  of  the  ,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.  This  is 
the  national  organization  for  the 
blind  in  which  Miss  Keller  is 
deeply  interested  and  through 
which  she  labors  assiduously  for 
th«  blind  people  of  America. 

People  are  naturally  grateful 
for  the  blessings  which  they  en- 
joy, yet  how  many  stop  to  think 
of  the  blessing  of  sight  for  which 
they  should  be  especially  grate- 
ful. Gratitude  calls  for  expres- 
sion and  how  more  appropriately 
could  the  public-spirited  citizens 
of  our  community  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  vi- 
sion than  by  cooperating  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the 
120,000  blind  people  of  America. 

The   American   Foundation   for 
the  Blind  has  for  years   been   a 
powerful  companion  of  the  sight- 
less.   Its  power  lies  in  its  organ- 
ization,  its  contacts,  its  program 
of  activities  and  its  aim  to  serve, 
I  but  its  ability  to  serve  is  entirely 
!  dependent    upon    those   who    be- 
lieve in  its  accomplishments  and 
I  purposes. 

I  The  folder  which  is  being  sent 
I  out  in  each  letter  by  Miss  Keller  - 
I  briefly  describes  some  of  the  S 
services  of  the  Foundation  whichjl 
are  as  follows:  The  Foundation''^ 
has  served  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject relating  to  blindness  and  the 
blind,  having  answered  to  date 
tens  of  thousands  of  inquiries.  It 
has  given  away  4,488  radios  to 
needy  blind  people,  and  140 
scholarships  to  enterprising  blind 
students,  these  scholarships  ag- 
gregating $52,108.  It  secures  dis- 
counts on  special  watches  for 
blind  people.  It  was  instrumental 
in  making  an  arrangement  with 
ttie  Interstate  Commerce  Conimis- 
sion  whereby  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  now  carry  a  blind 
person  and  guide  for  one  fare. 

In  cooperation  with  many  state 
and  city  agencies  the  Foundation 
through     Intensive     investigation 
has   found   many   vocational    op-   ; 
I>ortunities  for  the  blind.  i 


In  field  work,  the  Foundation 
has  been  tireless  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  state  legislation  on  be- 
half of  the  blind  and  to  assist 
local  and  state  agencies  in 
strengthening  and  developing 
their  work. 

The  Foundation's  engineers 
have  devised  Braille  presses 
which  print  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  resulting  in  reduced  bulk 
and  lowering  the  cost  of  Braille 
books  more  than  forty  per  cent. 
Much  effort  also  went  in  to  the 
development  of  a  greatly  im- 
proved Braille  typewriter. 

Outstan3ll5g~aTiK7rfg-te«».«:com- 
plishments  of  the  Foundation  has 
been  the  development  of  the 
Talking  Book.  A  specially  de- 
Vised  machine  reads  aloud  books 
which  have  recorded  for  the 
blind,  a  whole  book  of  about  250 
pages  being  recorded  on  about 
ten  or  twelve  records.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  25,000  of  the 
blind  people  in  the  United  States 
make  any  practical  use  of  Braille. 
The  remaining  80,000  or  90,000 
who  have  found  it  impossible  to 
learn  to  read  Braille  will  now, 
because  of  the  Talking  Book,  be 
Independent  in  their  reading  and 
choice  of  litelrature. 

These  activities  must  be  sus- 
tained and  more  should  be  added. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  , 
'a  very  generous  response  to  this 
appeal  which  Miss  Keller  is  mak- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Each  individual  receiving 
a  letter  is  aslsed  to  make  a  gift 
Of  only  $2.00,  or  more  or  less,  as 
each  may  feel  able  to  give.  It  is 
hoped .  that  Vermont  will  do  its 
part. 
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GOOD-Wn.L   ENVOY 

(Boston  Post) 
United   States   Ambassador  Grew 
in  Japan  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to 
that      reniavkable      woman,      MisS 
Helen    Keller,    during    a    July    4th 
speech   in   Tokyo.   Miss   Keller   has 
completed    a   10-week    lecture    tour 
through    Japan,   and   the   ambassa- 
dor,  in  hiis   speech,   remarked   that 
her  good-will  mission  was   so   suc- 
cessful that  it  aould  be  classed  as 
"second  only  to  Commodore  Perry" 
in   value.   He    added   that   Commo- 
dore Perry   opened   "Japan's   doors 
to    the    west    with    fear    and    sus 
picion.  Mi?s  Keller  did  it  w^lth  love 
and   friendship."   This  woman,   who 
overcame    blindness,    deafness    and 
muteness,  will  be  known  as  one  of 
the   most   extraordinary  women   in 
modern  history. 
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Tl-I  P  M  C*  LVhV-  \A/  A  R  ^elen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  toured 
inCIN  V^  AM  VIC  VYAMX  japan  and  Manchukuo  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Government,  v^^hich  seemed  interested^  in  her 
humanitarian  work.  But  as  she  left  war  broke  out  in  China  and 
humanitarianism  died.    Miss  Keller  is  glad  to  be  back  home. 


Helen  Keller  Tells 
How  War  Blocked 
Peace  Efforts 
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ter  getting  in  a  few  words  for 
peale  in  every  lecture  during  a  twur  of 
■ive  months  in  Japan,  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  deaf,  blind  and  nearly  speech- 
less inspiration  for  the  physically 
ihandicapped,  had  to  cancel  her  lecture 
tour  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  becatjse 
of  war,  she  announced  while  visiting 
her  brother  in  Dallas. 
„  Miss  Keller,  who  arrived  Monday 
^afternoon  to  visit  her  brother,  P.  B. 
JKeller,  6725  Lakewood,  said  that  sev- 
leral  lectures  had  to  t)e  canceled  be- 
jcause  towns  were  darkened  in  advance 
/of  possible  air  raids. 

Through  the  seeing  eye  of  her  sec- 
retary.   Miss    Polly    Thompson,    Miss 
(  Keller  witnessed  the  waving  of  Jap- 
anese flags  by  tiny  babies  at  railroad 
j  stations  crowded  with  people  bidding 
1  good-by    to    departing   soldiers. 

"Japanese  people,  other  than  mili- 
,  tarists,  do  not  want  war,"  the  famous 
I  woman  declared. 

During  her  tour  in  Japan  she  was 
given  many  presents,  including  aii 
Asiatic  dog  presented  by  a  policeman 
at  Akita,  which  she  brought  to  Dallas. 
After  a  visit  in  Dallas  of  several 
days,  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thompson 
will  leave  for  New  York,  prepar- 
atory to  starting  an  American  lecture 
tour  in  October  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Foundation^^^aE^toi.  IRiUiiiA-— 
StricketTTSy^'sickness  at  the  age  of 
uS  months  in  her  native  Alabama,  Miss 
Keller  overcame  the  immense  handi- 
caps of  perj>etual  darkness,  of  abso- 
"Wte  deafness  and  of  virtual  dumb- 
ness. There  was  no  means,  other  than 
by  touch,  by  which  she  could  be  told 
anything,  and  she  was  stricken  be- 
fore she  had  acquired  more  than  a 
few  words  of  a  language. 

At  the  age  of  10  she  began  to  learn 

to  "speak"   by  placing  her  fingers  on. 

the    mouths    of    the    more    fortunate, 

and  she  became  able  to  converse  with- 

I  others  by  tapping  out  a  code  with  her 

( fingers.    She  learned  how  to  form  her 

'  lips  and  move  her  tongue  to  make  the 

sound  of  words  that  others  could  hear 

;but  which  she  could  not.    Despite  he) 

j  handicaps,   she   learned   to   communi 

icate  in  English,  French,  German  aW 

(Italian.  -^ 
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When  Helen,  the  tiny,  19-month-old 
tilaughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Keller  of  Tiisciinibia,  Alabama,  fell  ill 
in  1881,  doctors  diagnosed  her  disease 
as  brain  fever  and  claimed  that  the 
baby  had  been  stricken  deaf,  dumb, 
blind  and  mentally  helpless. 

Last  week  57-year-old  Helen  Keller, 
holder  of  several  college  degrees  and 
the  author  of  nearly  a  dozen  books, 
returned  from  Japan  where  she  had 
lectured  before  more  than  1,000,000 
Japanese,  "seen"  the  great  temples  and 
"heard  the  vibrations  of  the  sweet- 
toned  bells."  In  20  Japanese  cities 
huge  audiences  listened  attentively  as 
she  told  them  that  75  per  cent  of  all 
cases  of  bjindness  were  preventable. 

There  was  a  time  when  audiences 
came  to  applaud  not  so  much  because 
of  what  Helen  Keller  said,  but  because 
she  was  able  to  say  anything  at  all. 
When  she  first  started  to  lecture  near- 
ly 30  years  ago  curious  crowds  marvel- 
ed at  the  pretty  young  deaf  and  blind 
mute  who  had  learned  to  recognize 
objects  and  persons  by  touch,  to  hear 
by  feeling  the  vibrations  of  instru- 
ments and  voices,  and  to  talk  by  imi- 
tating the  muscular  throat  and  lip 
movements  of  her  teacher. 

"Teacher"  was  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
who  came  to  the  Keller  household 
when  Helen  was  eight  years  old.f  Up 
until  that  time  the  afHicted  little  girl 
had  made  desperate  attempts  to  find 
some  means  of  expressing  herself.  All 
that  she  could  do,  however,  was  to 
giggle  and  chuckle  when  pleased  and 
kick  or  scratch  when  displeased. 
"Teacher"  taught  the  child  to  associate 
objects  with  words  and  symbols  and 
within  three  years  Helen  Keller  could 
not  only  carry  on  conversation  by 
means  of  palm-tapping,  but  she  could 
read  and  write  in  braille,  the  systpm 
of  alphabetical,  numerical  and  word 
characters    executed   in    raised    dots. 

Learning  to  talk  was  a  more  diflfi- 
cult  task.  Sound  meant  nothing  to 
Helen  Keller.  By  placing  her  thumb 
on  "Teacher"  Anne  Sullivan  Macy's 
throat,  her  first  two  fingers  on  the 
lips  and  her  third  on  the  side  of  the 
nose,  however,  she  could  feel  the  vi- 
brations of  the  voice.  Thus,  by  imita- 
tion, she  learned  to  utter  sounds.  Al- 
though she  learned  to  put  her  thoughts 
into  words,  her  speech  even  4oday  is 
guttural  and  difficult  to  understand. 

When  she  was  20,  Miss  Keller  enter- 
ed Radcliffe  College,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  there  "Teacher"  spelled  out 
lectures  by  tapping  into  her  hand. 
Four  years  later  when  she  received 
her  A.  B.  degree  she  had  become 
known  all  over  the  country — mainly 
.  through  her  first  book,  "The  Story  of 
My  Life,"  written  when  she  was  a 
_«ophomore. 

t  "Teacher"  was  the  name  which  Helen  Keller  al- 
ways called  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  died  last  October, 


Miss  Keller  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  to  give  lectures 
and  to  appear  occasionally  in  vaude- 
ville. Almost  every  year  she  has  gone 
abroad  for  relaxation,  but  her  trip  to 
Japan  she  considered  "the  most  novel 
experience  of  my  life."  On  the  boat 
crossing  the  Pacific  she  read  "Gone 
With  the  Wind"  in  12  braille  volumes. 

Back  in  her  Forest  Hills,  Long  Is- 
land, home  after  her  five-month  trip, 
she  will  renew  her  activities  to  raise  a 
•S2,000,000  endowment  fund  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  thgBlinJi, 


International 
Hiss  Keller  Has  Completed  a  Tour 
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ft^ha  Blind  Plan  to /^ 
Honor  Helen  Keller 

Omaha  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  pledged  co-bp'eralioB"  with 
plans  ^of  .th£,JynericanFoundation 
for  the  isiind  to  "designaTe  March 
3,  1938,  as  Helen  Keller  day,  com- 
memorating the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  meeting  of  Miss 
Keller  and  her  late  teacher,  Anna 
Macefield  Sullivan. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
OUT  OFMNGER 

Blind  Lecturer  to  Remain 
in  Hospital  Two  Weeks 


ROCHESTER,  Minn.,  Sept.  23  (AP)- 
Dr.  C.  F.  Dixon  of  the  Ma.vo  Clinic  said 
today  Helen  Keller,  blind  lecturer,  was 
"apparently  out  of  danger."  Mi,=s  Kel- 
ler, he  said,  sat  up  today  and  took  more 
food,  her  temperature  returned  to  norm- 
al and  she  experienced  les.s  discomfort. 
He  said  she  probably  would  remain  in 
the  hospital  two  weeks. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
VIEWS  P£ACE 

Says    DarKness    Presages 
Dawn  of  Real  Peace 


ROCHESTER,    Minn.,    Oct.   7   (AP)   — 
Helen    Keller,    noted    author    who    has 
been  blind  since  she  was  19  months  old, 
held    hopes    today    that    the    "darkness  j 
which  marks  the  cause  of  world  peace"  ■ 
presages  the  dawn  of  a  real  peace.  ! 

Convalescing  from  a  serious  gall 
bladder  operation,  Miss  Keller  made 
known   her  views   in   an   interview, 

**World  peace  seems  to  be  further  off 
than  ever  just  now,"  Miss  Keller  said. 
"Perhaps,  however,  it  is  just  because 
peace  is  approaching  that  it  is  exciting 
such  fierce  opposition  the  world  over. 
So  often  the  darkness  comes  just  be- 
fore the  dawn,  and  it  might  be  that  we 
are  living  through  that  darkest  hour 
now." 

Miss  Keller,  who  returned  from  a 
four-month  tour  through  Japan  in 
August,  -said  she  found  .  the  Japanese 
"warm-hearted"  and  "hospitable"  and 
not  wanting  war. 
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Will  be  Theme 


A  Helen  Keller  celebration  is  the 
theme  of  the  Sorosis  club  meeting 
tomorrow  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Members  will  answer  to  roll  call 
with  the  name  of  the  woman  who  is 
a  heroine  to  them.  The  Blind  Sur- 
vey will  be  discussed  by  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Ross,  president  of  the  Junior  Feder- 
ated clubs. 

The  highlights  of  the  life  of  Helen 
Keller  will  be  presented  by  -Mrs. 
Stephen  Frichette,  following  which 
she  will  introduce  Miss  Muriel  Stus- 
sy,  a  blind  girl,  who  will  play  sever- 
al selections  on  the  piano. 

Also  on  the  program  is  a  paper 
on  "Women  Leaders  in  tlie  United 
States,"  wliich  will  be  given  by  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Wayne. 

Hostesses  for  the  afternoon  are. 
Mrs.  I.  Goddard.  Mrs.  Lewis  ScheweJ 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lamberton.  '• 


;4l  distinguished    American    womai 

bllq  Keller,  now  fifty-seven  yea; 
oib,  Nnas  been  blind,  deaf  and  dimi 
since  she  wSa  urffTcfed  with  a  sevei 
illness  at  nineteen  months  old. 

Miss  Keller  tells  an  interviews 
"using  fast-flying  fingers"  as-  lis 
medium  of  communication,  that  h« 
sorrow  is  not  that  she  has  been  m 
able  to  speak,  to  see,  to  hear,  bti 
that  she  has  been  denied  motherhooi 

She  has  made  her  personality  fe> 
throughout  the  world.  She  has  wo 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  hun 
dreds  of  millions  of  persons  wir 
have  never  seen  her. 

But  she  has  not  married  and  borni 
children. 

Not  all  women  feel  as  Helen  Kelle. 
does,  fortunately  for  those  whc 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  arc 
childless. 

Many  women,  for  one  reason  or  an 
other,  and  often  for  reasons  whicl, 
do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  refleo' 
upon  them,  do  not  grieve  about  no* 
having  children,  but  those  who  dc 
want  them  are  in  many  cases  im-. 
mensely  concerned.  < 

Because  this  is  true,  the  sterilized' 
bride  who  has  .been  so  much  in  the 
news  recently  is  a  patlietic,  figure.      .- 

If  the  operation  was  performed. 
upon  her  for  other  reasons  than  al- 
truistic ones,  and  she  contends  thalr 
:it  was,  there  is  no  recompense  that! 
'is  adequate,  and  there  is  no  punish- 
jment  for  the  offender  which  would 
fit  the  crime. 
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HELEN  KELLER  LEAVES 
HOSPITAL,  RECOVERED 

:  ROCHESTER,  Minn.,  Oct.  14  (AP)— 
Helen  Keller,  blind  author  and  lecturer, 
ifully  recovered  from  a  gall  bladder 
operation  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  left 
tonight  for  Chicago  en  route  to  her 
Long  Island  home.  She  was  ac- 
compained  by  Polly  Thompson,  her 
companion  for  more  than  80  years. 
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U.  S.  Celebrates 
Helen  Keller's 
'Tribute  Year' 


Period  Until  March  3  Marks 
50th  Anniversary  of  Her 
Meeting    With    Teacher 

$2,000,000     Is     Sought 

It  Will  Be  Used  to  Expand  I 
WorkinBehalf  of  Blind' 


The  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year, 
marking  tlie  fiftieth!  anniversary  of 
tlie  meeting-  of  Miss  Keller  and  her. 
teacher,  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  will  open  today  and  continue 
through  March  3.  1938,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
Sixteenth  Street. 

Miss  Keller  first  met  Mrs.  Macy 
on  March  3,  1887.  when  she  was  a 
child  of  seven.  The  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversai-y  of  this  date, 
wnich  Miss  Keller  has  often  called 
her  "spiritual  birthday,"  was  origin- 
ally planned  for  last  March.  It  was 
postponed  owing  to  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Macy. 

Serge  Rachmaninoff  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  will  play  in  Miss 
Keller's  honor  next  Saturday  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  in  the  first  major 
event  of  the  Tribute  Year.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  conduct  a  campaign  throughout 
the  period  for  a  $2,000,000  fund  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  Miss  Keller's 
work  for  the  blind. 

How  Money  Will  Be  Spent 

Proceeds  for  the  campaign  will  be 
used  by  the  Foundation  for  research 
into  methods  of  vocational  training 
for  the  blind,  for  expansion  of  pres-i 
ent  laboratory  facilities  to  develop 
new  mechanical  devices  for  aiding 
the  blind  and  for  increasing  the 
field  work  of  the  Foundation  in  ob- 
taining legislation  and  influencing 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  blind 
people. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  recuperating 
from  a  major  abdominal  operation 
undergone  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  a  month  ago.  She 
returned  Friday  to  her  home  in 
Forest  Hills,  Queens,  to  assume 
active  direction  of  her  work  as 
counselor  to  the  Bureau  of  National 
and  International  Relations  of  the 
Foundation, 

President  Roosevelt  is  expected  to 
designate  the  final  day  of  the  Trib- 
ute Year,  March  3,  1938,  as  National 
Helen  Keller  Day,  according  to 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  tlie  foundation.  In  New  York 
City,  1,225,000  public  school  children 
are  expected  to  participate  in  spe- 
cial pi-ograms  in  her  honor  that 
day.  High  schools,  junior  leagues' 
and  other  organizations  will  present 
a  pageant,  "Toward  the  Light," 
Similar  celebrations,  dinners  and 
!  benefit  performances  have  been 
planned  throughout  the  nation. 


Committee  of  Sponsors  | 

A  national  committee  of  sponsors,  | 
now  being  organized,  includes  the  \ 
names  of  the  Governors  of  thirty- 
eight  .states.  National  organizations 
indorsing  the  Helen  ICeller  tribute 
year  include  the  American  Society 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  <~iubs,  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  Lions  International, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  the  American  As- 
sociation to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

Among  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  indorsers  are 
Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Federal  Judge 
Florence  E.  Allen,  Laurance  H,  Ar- 
mour, '  Mrs,  Edward  Bok,  Thomas 
D.  Cabot,  Senator  Arthur  Capper. 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Senator  Royal 
S,  Copeland,  Senator  Robert  P,  1 
Wagner,  Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  Charles  | 
Edison,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  Dr, 
William  Hiram  Foulkes, 

Also,    Cordell   Hull,  ■  Secretary    of 
State:   Josephus  Daniels,  Ambassa- 
dor    to     Mexico;     former     Senator 
Thomas  P,  Gore,  of  Oklahoma;  for- 
mer Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah; 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  William  Hor- 
lick  jr„  Charles  E,  Hughes  jr.,  Miss 
Fannie  Hurst,  Mrs.  Otto  H.  KahnJ 
Mrs.  Roberta  E.  Campbell  Lawson, 
General  John  J.  Pershing,   Colonel 
Theodore  Piosevelt,  former  Gover- 
nor Alfred  E.  Smith,  Felix  M.  War- 
burg. Dr.   Ray  Lyman  Wilbur   and 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley. 
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Hearing  Week 
to  Be  Tribute 
to  Helen  Keller 


State     Observance     Starts 

Sunday— Boston  Guild 

to  Open  Quarters 

Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year  be- 
gins today  and  National  Hearing 
Week  next  Sunday,  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
.and  many  organizations  and 
friends  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  who 
though  blind  and  deaf,  is  re- 
garded ajs  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing women  of  modem  times. 
Governor  Hurley  has  proclaimed 
the  observance  of  National  Hear- 
ing Week  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  Mayor  Mansfield  has  sent 
congratulations  to  the  Boston 
Guild  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
for  the  work  it  has  accomplished 
in  affiliation  with  the  American 
Society.  President  Roosevelt  al- 
so endorse  National  Hearing 
Week. 
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WILL  BEGIN  TODAY 
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'Nation's  Tribute  to  Genius  of 

:  Blind  Teacher  of  tire  Blind 

to  Reacfi  Climax  March  3 


CONCERT  HERE  SATURDAY 


Other  Programs  Are  Planned 

— $2,000,000  Fund  Sought 

to  Extend  Work 


Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year,  a  pe- 
riod for  special  recognition  by  the 
adults  and  school  children  of  Amer- 
ica  of    the    devotion    and    achieve- 
ments of  the  celebrated  blind  teach- 
er of  the  blind,  begins  today.    Initi- 
ated by  the  American  Foundation 
'  for  the  Blind,^it  will  culminate  on 
next  March  3,  which  is  expected  to 
be  designated  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  Na,tional  Helen  Keller  Day. 
That  day  will  be  the  fiftieth  anni- 
i  versary    of    the    meeting    between 
j  Miss  Keller  and  her  former  teacher, 
[  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

The  first  event  of  importance  in 
this  national  tribute  to  Dr.  Helen 
Adams  Keller,  who  though  blind 
and  deaf  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  women  of  modern 
times,  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
when  Serge  Rachmaninoff  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  will  give  a 
concert  in  her  honor  at  Carnegie 
Hall. 

$3,000,000  Fund  Sought 

During  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year 
the  foundation  will  embark  on  a 
campaign  for  a  fund  of  $2,000,000. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  extend 

land  perpetuate  Miss  Keller's  work 
for  her  fellow-blind. 

I  The  national  committee  of  en- 
dorsers includes  thirty-eight  persons 
of  national  and  international  prom- 
inence, among  them  Secretary  of 
State     Cordell    Hull,     Sir    Wilfred 

I  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  WooUey. 

I A  national  committee  of  sponsors 
has  been  organized,  State  by  State. 
To  date,  this  committee  includes  the 
Governors  of  thirty-eight  States  and 
more  than  200  leading  citizens. 

;     Eleven  national  organizations  also 

]  have  endorsed  the  tribute.  They 
are  the  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  the  Boy  Scouts, 

I  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  Lions  Interna- 
tional, Knights  of  Columbus,  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, National  Institute  of  Arts 

j  and  Letters,    National   Society  for 

I  the    Prevention    of    Blindness    and 

i  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the   Deaf. 


A  plan  to  tiring  home  to  the  school 
f-hildren  of  the  country  the  example 
of  Miss  Keller's  life  and  achieve- 
ments has  been  put  forward  and 
State  and  municipal  supervisors  of 
education  are  in  accord  with  it. 
Special  Programs  In  Schools 

In  New  York  City  alone  March  3 
will  be  observed  with  special  Helen 
Keller  programs  by  1,225,000  boys 
and  girls  in  public  schools.  High 
schools,  Junior  League  clubs  and 
other  groups  of  young  persons  will 
present  a  specially  written  Helen 
Keller  pageant,  entitled  "Toward 
the  Light,"  while  dinners,  mass- 
meetings  and  benefit  performances 
will  be  held  simultaneously  across 
the   continent. 

The  campaign  in  connection  with 
the  tribute,  in  addition  to  raising 
funds  with  which  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  foundation,  also  will 
have  as  one  of  its  main  objectives 
the  creation  of  a  new  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  seeing  toward  the 
sightless. 

The  foundation,  of  which  Miss 
Keller  is  counselor  to  the  bureau 
of  national  and  international  rela- 
tions, is  "a  national  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly 
and*  uncompromisingly  the  interests 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  in  close  cooperation  with  all 
local  organizations." 

The  greater  part  of  its  work, 
I  which  will  make  increasingly 
happy  the  lot  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  hlind  and 
cut  down  the  number  of  future 
sightless  persons,  does  not  catch 
public  attention.  The  public  is 
more  aware  of  its  service  to  indi- 
ividuals,  such  as  the  sale  of  talking 
book  machines  and  braille  type- 
writers to  the  blind  at  the  cost  of 
[manufacture. 
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\      Helen  Keller  Year  j 

HELEN  KELLER,  blind  and  deaf  from  | 
childhood,  long  sinc«-'*eesMB«««efiOgnized 
as  one  of  the  great  outstanding  women  of 
America  and  the  world.  Her  achievements 
have  been  so  great,  her  accomplishments  so 
extraordinary,  that  if  she  had  been  normally 
endowed  with  the  gifts  which  most  of  us  have 
she  would  still  have  counted  as  a  woman  of 
unusual  attainments.  But  she  was  not  so 
endowed ;  her  life  has  been  one  handicap  after 
another  and  a  constant  struggle  which  has 
been  marked  by  victories  over  obstacles  that 
would  appall  the  ordinary  person. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  designated  the  period  now  opening  as 
Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year,  as  a  recognition 
of  her  marvelous  record  of  service  to  those 
similarly  afflicted.  The  culmination  of  the 
period  will  be  March  3d  of  next  year,  when 
she  will  observe  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
day  she  first  met  the  woman  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  her  life.  This  woman  wats 
Ann  Sullivan,  afterward  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan 
Macy,  teacher,  guide  and  friend  of  Helen 
Keller. 

Mrs.  Macy  has  passed  from  the  scene  of 
her  splendid  service,  but  her  renowned  pupil 
has  carried  on.  The  helpless  girl,  blind,  deaf 
and  almost  entirely  dumb,  was  taught  to  see 
with  her  fingers  and  finally  to  speak.  Sight 
and  hearing  by  touch  became  her  accomplish-, 
ment  and  she  taught  these  arts  to  others — for;, 
she  was  able  to  perfect  a  human  art  to  over- 
come the  handicap  nature  had  imposed  on  her. 

She  has  opened  a  new  world  for  countless^ 
blind  persons,  has  made  life  more  endurable- 
for  thousands  who  are  forced  by  fate  to  live 
in  darkness.  Noted  Americans  are  engaged  in 
an  organized  effort  to  promote  her  cause  by 
raising  funds  to  enable  her  to  continue  her 
teaching. 

It  is  a  noble  service  she  has  undertaken 
and  she  deserves  support.  Helen  Keller  Year 
will  be  a  period  of  remarkable  tribute  to  a 
woman  of  which  any  generation  in  any  coun- 
try might  W.e.ll_be..£roud_.  .  --— '^ 


TO  HELEN  KELLER 

Toda^  the  American  Fouiidaticn  for  ithe"^BiMid 
initiates  the  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year  and  em- 
barks on  a  campaign  for  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  to 
'"perpetuate  and  extendlLJMiss  Kejler's  work  for  her 
fellow-blind.  This  special  effort  by  the  seeing  on 
behalf  of  the  sightless  will  have  its  culmination  on 
March  3  of  next  year  in  the  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  child  met  for 
the  first  time  her  teachei'-liberator.  There  are  no 
better  words  with  which  to  begin  the  year  of  tribute 
than  the  closing  lines  of  a  sonnet  to  her,  published 
in  1934,  by  her  great  friend  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  who  has  just  gone  from  the  light  of  day: 

That  sweet  spirit  of  courage  and  of  cheer 

That  shames  our  best  endeavor  with  a  smile, 

A  patience  as  divine  as  ever  led 

Saint  to  the  flames;  no  weak  regret,  no  fear. 

Guided   by  loving  hands   away   from   guile, 

Love  is  her  labyrinth's  unfailing  thread. 

— New  York  Times,    y 
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Rational  Helen  Keller  Day. 

ItTis  appropriate  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  Mesig-nated   March   3   asl  National   Heleni 
.KelleH  Bay.     The  nation  no%^>,  is  honoring,  an/ 
lOutstaVing-  woman  whose  p^severance   ani 
■courage  stand  out  as  guidepostg  to  the  infiiaii! 
A  normal  child  at  birth,  the   daughter  of 
an    editor    in     Alabama,     Helen    Keller    was 
stricken  with  brain  fever  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen  months.      This    illness    deprived    her    of' 
sight,   hearing   and  speech.     After  six  years  i 
of  clawing,   wheezing,   muffled   screaming   of'/ 
childhood,  she  was  taken  to  the  Petkm&^i 
-«W«te-iac^_BIindat  Boston.    Here  she  metj 
Anne  Sullivan,  who  recogmmith^  exceptional 
mentality,    undiminished    by   the   illness    that 
had   robbed  her   of   her   senses.     Forty-eight' 
years   of  constant,   patient   training   by   Mrs  ' 
Sullivan  followed.     Years  of  failure  and  dis- 
appointment,    finally     climaxed     in     success 
marked  by  a  single  spoken  sentence:  "I  am' 
not   deaf  now."     Well   versed   in  the   Braille  i 
alphabet  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  in  a  manual ' 
alphabet  for  conversation  thru  touching  fin- 
gers, Miss  Keller  rapidly  developed  her  ability 
to  discern  and  reproduce  spoken  words.  j 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  blind  prodigy 
graduated  with  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Radcliff e 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Her  case  attracted 
attention  of  international  scientists,  who  mar- 
veled at  the  attainments  of  the  Alabama  girl, 
and  her  mentor.  Success  as  a  novelist  and  as 
a  lecturer  came  quickly.  ; 

Proudly  rejecting  patronizing  offers  of  as-' 
sistance,  Miss  Keller's  chief  activity  during! 
.the  major  portion  of  her  life  has  been  devo-! 
ition  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  ,and  its  two-million-dollar  fund.  She' 
well  deserves  all  the  honors  that  a  natia 
may  pay  her. 


CONCERT  IS  GIVEN 
FOR  HELEN  KELLER 

Philadelphia   Orchestra   Plays 

Here  at  Fete  of  American 

Foundation  for  Blind 


RACHMANINOFF    IS     HEARD  I 


Audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  Gives 

Ovation  to  Teacher — Event 

Part  of  Jubilee  Year 


Helen  Keller,  celebrated  blind 
and  deaf  teacher  of  the  blind,  was 
honored  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall 
at  a  special  concert  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Eu- 
gene Ormandy,  with  Sergei  Rach- 
maninoff, Russian  pianist,  as  solo- 
ist. The  occasion  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  public  events  that  will 
mark  the  Helen  Keller  Tribute 
Year,  which  began  in  March,  fifty 
years  after  the  meeting  of  Miss 
Keller  with  her  famous  teacher,  I 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who 
died  last  Fall.  | 

The  nation-wide  tribute  to  Miss 
Keller  and  her  late  teacher  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  foundation  "in 
recognition  of  Helen  Keller's  cour- 
age, achievements  and  character, 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
blind  to  which  she  has  devoted  her- 
self so  unstintingly."  Miss  Keller 
is  the  foundation's  counselor  to  the 
bureau  of  national  and  interna- 
tional relations.  Proceeds  of  the 
concert  will  be  contributed  to  the 
foundation  and  to  the  pension  fund 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  A 
fund  of  $2,000,000  is  being  sought 
this  year  by  the  foundation  to  per- 
petuate the  work  Miss  Keller  has 
done  for  her  fellow  blind. 

During  the  intermission  of  the 
concert,  Drr  John  H.  Finley  intro- 
,duced  Miss  Keller  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, characterizing  her  as  one 
who  accomplished  a  "miracle  of 
human  comttiunication  such  as  no 
one  else  has  ever  done."  He  hailed 
the  jubilee  of  that  day  when  Miss 
Keller  began  her  long  and  close 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Macy,  who  ' 
""-      said,      "literally     spelled      the 


ha 


world"  into  the  mind  of  her  pupil. 
At  the  appearance  of  Miss  Keller' 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  com- 
panion and  interpreter.  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  audience  and  orchestra 
arose,  greeting  both  with  prolonged 
applause.  Miss  Keller  expressed 
her  profound  happiness  at  "this 
marvelous  occasion."    She  thanked 


tha  participating  musicians  and  the 
near-capacity  audience  for  their 
help  in  lifting  her  fellow-blind  to 
higher  levels  of  achievement.  This, 
she  .said,  would  be  a  beautiful  mem- 
ory of  great  effort  to  encourage 
"those  who  walk  among  the  shad- 
ows. For  this  dramatic  and  signifi- 
cant event  the  past  years  have  beeuj 
in  preparation."  \ 

Pleads  for  Foundation 

"Our  cause,"  she  said,  "is  not 
charity.  It  is  a  movement  to 
render  possible  a  new  life  for  the 
blind,  new  thoughts  to  guide  them 
through  difficulties.  "  Miss  Keller 
closer  her  address  with  a  word  of 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Macy,  and  an  ap- 
peal for  public  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  the  foundation. 

The     concert     began     with     the 
Rameau-Cailliet     Suite,      and     Mr. 
Rachmaninoff's   Concerto  No.   1   in 
P   sharp    minor,    the    composer    at, 
the    piano.       The    soloist    was    ac- 
corded    an     enthusiastic     greeting 
and,   at  the  conclusion  of   his  per-' 
formance,    an    ovation    which    was 
only   cut    short   by    the    orchestra's! 
leaving   the    stage.       The    Brahms 
First  Symphony  was  the  last  offer-l 
ing  of  the  evening. 


Wanned  tnrouunom;  rne  naiion/ 
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OrcliestraGives 


j  Rachmaninoff  Is  Heard  as 

I      Soloist    With    Philadel- 

phiaUnitUnderOrmandy 


Held    in    Carnegie    Hall 

Proceeds  Go  to  Blind  and 
Musicians'  Pension  Fund 


As  the  first  event  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Tribute  Year,  marking  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Miss  Keljer's 
[first  meeting  with  her  teacher,  the 
ilate  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  a  con- 
cert under  Eugene  Qrmandy's  direc- 
tion Saturday  night  in  Carnegie  Hall 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and 
the  orchestra's  pension  fund,  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff  was  the  soloist,  in 
his  seldom-played  first  piano  con- 
certo. 

Miss  Keller,  fortunately,  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  after  a  recent 
operation  to  be  present  at  this  musi- 
cal tribute  in  her  honor,  and  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  after  the  intermis- 
sion before  a  moved  and  impressed 
audience.  She  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
John  H,  Pinley,  who  referred  to  Miss 
Keller's  devoted  service  to  her  fellow 
blind  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
closed  with  a  poem  written  in  her 
honor  by  the  late  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson. 

Miss  Keller's  speech  was  repeated 
for  the  audience  by  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  a  close  friend  and  com- 
panion both  of  Miss  Keller  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  died  last  fall.  Miss 
Keller  paid  a  tribute  to  her  teacher, 
only  regretting  that  she  could  not 
also  be  present  "to  sweeten  this 
moment  of  triumph;"  welcomed  the 
enlistment  of  the  orchestra,  Mr, 
Ormandy  and  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  in 
the  cause  to  which  she  is  dedi- 
cated, and  was  glad  to  think  that 
the  audience  would  carry  away  from 
this  concert  the  idea  of  service  to 
the  blind.  "At  last,"  she  said, 
"there  is  an  increasing  sense  in  thfe 
public  mind  that  our  cause  is  not 
charity;  it  is  to  render  possible 
new  life  for  the  blind,  new  thought 
to  guide  them  through  their  diffi- 
culties," 

The  orchestral  program  began 
with  a  suite  transcribed  from  sev- 
eral short  pieces  of  Rameau.  includ- 
ing the  familiar  "Tambourin,"  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  special- 
ist in  classic  transcriptions,  Lucien 
Cailliet.  Stravinsky's  ballet  "Jeux  de 
Cartes"  was  to  have  been  heard  for 
the  first  time  as  a  concert  piece  here, 
but  it  was  withdrawn,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  music  arrived  too  ;ate 
for  due  rehearsal.  Another  substi- 
tution was  the  first  symphony  of 
Brahms  for  the  originally  announced 
fifth  symphony  of  Sibelius. 


,^^1  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  first  concerto, 
'  jcomposed  forty  years  or  more  ago, 
ishows  occasional  indications  of 
Tchaikovsky's  influence,  and  has  a 
Lisztlan  hint  or  two,  but  yet,  in  its 
thoroughly  romantic  vein,  it  shows 
imost  pronouncedly  Mr,  Rachmani- 
Inoff's  own  musical  individuality,  as 
exhibited  in  his  more  familiar  works. 
The  composer-pianist  played  it  with 
his  usual  technical  and  interpre- 
tative excellence,  and  the  orchestra 
gave  him  eloquent  co-operation. 

F.  D.  P.     , 
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HELEN  KELLER  YEAIT"" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Sir— Please  accept  the  most  grateful 
thanks  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  your  cordial  editorial  sup- 
port of  the  Helen  Keller  tribute  year. 
We  feel  sure  that  your  comments  will 
aid  Immeasurably  in  helping  to  change 
I  the  public  attitude  which  regards  the 
[blind  as  a  class  to  one  which  will  con- 
Isider  th«  blind  as  Individuals,  who,  if 
[given  proper  training,  may  achieve  as 
Miss  Keller  herself  has  achieved. 
I    New  York  city.   F.  FKASBR  BOND. 
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DINNER 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  Anniversary 

of  the  birth  of 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

October  27,  i^^i 


Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 

Roosevelt  House 
28  East  20th  Street,  New  Fork 
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rJHonoring  Helen  Keller 

'       The  Human  Side  of  the  News 


By  Edwin  C.  Hill 


Edwin  C.  Hill 

1938. 


Honors  do  not  wait  upon  death 
in  ±he  case  of  that  remarkable 
wor\an,  Helen  Keller. 

In  her  life- 
time she  will 
be  lauded  for 
what  she  is — 
a  great  soul. 
Already  t  h  e 
c  e  r  e  ni  o  n  ies 
and  celebrat- 
ing which  will 
feature  the 
Helen  Keller 
tribute  year 
are  under 
way. 

As  is  known, 
doubtless,  the 
President  him- 
self designates 
the  final  day 
of  the  tribute 
year,  which 
will  t>e  March   3 

A  national  committee  of  spon- 
sors includes  the  govei'nors  of  38 
states,  and  the  tribute  has  re- 
ceived the  whole-hearted  endorse- 
ment of  many  of  the  finest  and 
most  worth  while  societies  and  or- 
ganizations in  the   country. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  recuperating 
frorn  a  major  abdominal  opera- 
tion undergone  at  the  Mayo  Clin- 
ic, Rochester,  Mdnn.,  a  month 
ago. 

She  is  at  her  home  in  Forest 
Hills,  New  York,  and  there  she 
will  assume  active  direction  of  her 
work  as  counsellor  to  the  Bureau 
of  National  and  International  Re- 
lations of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 
A  MODERN  MIRACLE 

It  was  on  March  3,  1887,  when 
seven-year-old  Helen  Keller  first 
met  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and 
thereby  hangs  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  tales  of  courage  and 
perseverance  in  American  an- 
nals. 

For  it  is  the  story  of  how  it 
was  that  Helen  K&ller,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  was  able  to 
overcome  those  terrible  handi- 
caps and  become  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  lecturers  and  authors 
of  the  times. 

It  was  the  late  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  who  performed  this  mir- 
acle— for  no  less  than  a  miracle 
can  it  be  regarded.  Mrs.  Macy 
was  nearing  tilindness  herself 
when  she  took  charge  of  the  lit- 
tle  child   born    into    the   silences 


and   the  dark — Helen  Keller. 

The  task  seemed  utterly  hope- 
less, too  formidable  for  human 
effort. 

There  is  an  unforgettable  pic- 
ture of  little  Helen  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  her  nightgown,  the  image 
of  stubbornness  and  despair. 
And  then  the  miracle  began  to 
unfold  under  the  teacher's  pa- 
tient,  loving  hand. 

By  touching  objects  and  by  fin- 
ger ■  movements  with  Helen  s 
hand,  Mrs.  Macy  began  teaching 
the  child  to  spell.  She  gave  her 
a  mug  and  held  her  hand  under 
a  pump  as  the  cold  water  gushed 
forth.  By  finger  movements  she 
spelled  the  word  W-A-T-E-R  sev- , 
eral  times. 

That  was  the  first  step  out  of 
the  darkness  and  the  silence,  out 
of  lonelin'ess  and  despair. 

Within  a  few  hours  Helen  had 
added     30     new     words     to     her 
vocabulary. 
A   40-YEAR   WORK 

The  mind  that  could  not  see, 
that  could  not  hear,  that  could 
not  speak,  fairly  leaped  to  swift 
understanding.  Her  powers  were 
remarkable,  and  presently,  after 
only  11  lessons,  and  taught  by 
Miss  Sara  F.  Fuller  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Helen  was  able  to  say 
haltingly: 

"I'm  not  so  dumb  now."  : 

For   40    years    thereafter,    Mrs.  | 

Macy    labored    incessantly    with 

Helen's    voice,    with    results    that 

all  the  world  knows. 

Then  came  the  dark  day  when 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  went  blind, 
and    Helen    Keller    could    pay    a; 
part  of  her  debt  by  teaching  hei  j 
own   teacher  to  read   Braille.         , 
It   was    not   to   be   long    before 
the    old,    wrinkled    hand    of    the  I 
woman  who  had  been  her  teacher  i 
for    50    years — the    hand    she    soj 
despairingly   clasped— turned   coU'i 
in    death    and    there    hurst   from 
her  lips  this  cry  from  the  heart: 
"I  pray  for  strength  to  endure 
the   silent  dark  until  she  smiles 
on  me  again." 

During  the  Helen  Keller; 
tribute  year  the  American  Foun-j 
dation  for  the  Blind  will  conduct 
a  campaign  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  raise  $2,000,000  to  perpetu- 
ate and  extend  Miss  Keller's 
work   for   the   sightless. 

That  campaign  deserves  the 
support  of  every  one  who  can 
at  all  afford  to  contribute. 


/Answers 

to  Questions 

Frederic  J. 
JIasJcifL. 
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old     was     Helen     Keller 
education     was     begun? 


I  Q.  How 
when  her 
W.  R. 

A.  Until  she  was  7,  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  toward  her  educa- 
tion. At  that  age  she  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  late  Anne  Sullivan 

'of  the  Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind, 
who    came   to   her  floisrer  - 
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HELEN  KELLER 


I         A  lesson  to  all  who  struggle  against  great  odds,  whose  lives 

'•  seem  to  be  branded  with  misfortune,  to  whom  life  holds  forth 

no  hope  for  achievement  or  accomplishment,  is  contained  in 

the  award   of  the   Roosevelt   Medal   for   distinguished   service 

to  humanity,  to  Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author,  of  Forest 

I  Hills/ 

Queens  has  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce  men 
j  and  women  of  brilliant  minds  and  whose  accomplishments  will 
reach  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  Great  renown  will  come 
ito  Queens  because  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  the  time  will 
undoubtedly  come  when  the  political  leaders  of  this  borough 
will  control  the  destinies  of  New  York  City  and  State. 

However,  none  of  these  will  bring  to  Queens  the  genuine 
admiration  and  respect  that  Miss  Keller  has  aroused  through- 
out the  world.  The  fame  of  Queens  would  be  assured  and 
Its  name  established  if  it  produced  nothing  but  morons  but  was 
ithe  home  of  Helen  Keller. 

If  Miss  Keller  had  the  full  use  of  all  her  faculties  her 
accomplishments  would  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  whole 
world.  The  fact  that  she  is  so  severely  handicapped  adds 
lustre  io  her  deeds. 

The  work  of  Miss  Keller  is  a  clear  demonstration  that 
there  can  be  no  Hmits  to  human  accomplishments  while  human 
hearts  grow  big  and  spirits  unquenchable. 
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:    \     Helen  Keller 

The  news  that  Helen  Adams 
Keller  has  been  released  from  an 
eastern  hospital  after  a  serious 
illness  is  received  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  by  everyone  who  ad- 
mires pluck  and  indomitable  hero- 
ism. 

Her  story  always  will  be  one  of 
inspiration  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  Although  her  sight, 
hearing  and  sense  of  smell  were 
lost  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
at  the  age  of  2,  Miss  Keller's  cour- 
age enabled  her  to  surmount  what 
to  most  would  have  seemed  in- 
superable difficulties.  Through  her 
perseverance  she  was  graduated 
from  college  at  24. 

At  57  she  knows  several  lan- 
guages, learned  through  the 
Braille  system,  has  written  sev- 
eral books  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  joy  into  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  64,000  blind 
persons  in  the  country. 


Her  spirit  and  energy  have  en- 
couraged thousands  to  emulate 
her  and  have  created  a  new  pub- 
lic attitude  toward...  the  blind 
which  has  more  of  encouragernent 
and  help  and  less  of  pity  in  it. 

America  hopes  she  may  be 
spared  to  many  more  years  of 
usefulness. 


A  Tribute  to  Helen  Keller 

A  LABii^A  has  a  right  to  swell  ;¥ith  pride  when- 
e'^ier  the  name  of  its  most  distinguished  na- 
tive daiiehter,  Helen  Keller,  is  mentioned,  and  our 
pride  has  doubled  with  the  revelation  that  the 
next  few  months  will  be  set  aside  as  a  sort  of 
National  Helen  Keller  Year  to  honor  this  great 
blind  woman. 

As  Dr.  J.  N.  Baker,  the  state  health  officer, 
says,  Alabama  has  been  privileged  to  give  the 
world,  in  Helen  Keller,  its  most  inspiring  modem 
example  of  outstanding  achievement  in  the  face 
of  the  crushing  handicaps  of  blmdness  and  deaf- 
ness. 

A  desperate  illness  left  Helen  without  the  gift 
of  sight  or  hearing  at  the  age  of  19  months,  and 
as  slie  naturally  had  not  learned  to  talk  at  that 
age,  it  appeared  tiiat  the  inability  to  express  her- 
self in  spoken  words  would  be  added  to  her  other 
handicaps.  !. 

"Through  the  PerWns  Institute  fpf.tji.e  BUnd  In 
Boston,"  as  Dr.  Baker  says  in  telling  of  her  fas- 
cinating life,  "Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  was 
sent  to  the  Keller  home  in  Tuscumbia  to  aid  in 
little  Helen's  education,  and  thus  began  an  asso- 
ciation that  has  had  few  parallels  in  America. 
As  Helen  Keller's  constant  guide,  teacher  and 
companion,  Miss  Sullivan  devoted  her  own  life  to 
the  task  of  reducing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects 
Of  her   friend's   handicaps. 

"The  child  was  fond  of  dolls,  and  to  one  par- 
ticular doll  she  was  especially  devoted.  While 
she  held  that  doll,  Miss  Sullivan  tapped  out  with 
her  finders,  on  Helen's  palm,  the  letters  D-O-L-L 
in  the  code  of  the  blind.  The  child  caught  the 
message  instantly,  presumably  the  first  she  had 
received  from  outside  her  prison  of  perpetual 
darkness  and  silence  since  that  disastrous  illness. 

"Later  that  day  Miss  Sullivan  tapped  out  the 
letters  W-A-T-E-R  in  the  same  way  while  Helen's 
hands  were  immersed.  By  bedtime  that  night  her 
vocabulary  had  been  enriched  by  thirty  words  and 
from  then  on  her  progress  was  rapid.  In  time  she  > 
entered  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
Badcliffe  College,  receiving  her  degree  from  the 
latter  at  the  end  of  the  regulation  four  years. 

"A  few  years'  ago  she  was  named  the  foremost  ' 
woman  of  the  year  by  Pictorial  Review,  receiving 
from  that  magazine  a  prize  of  $5,000,  which  she 
gave  to  the  American  Institute  for  the  Blfnd,  in 
which  she  has  shown  great  enthusiasm.  She  is 
midoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  women  ever  born 
in  the  state." 

We  have  had  our  share  of  great  people  in  this 
country,  of  statesmen,  writers,  scientists  and  in- 
dustrialists, but  we  doubt  whether  any  of  them — 
not  even  the  storied  Lincoln  himself — has  served 
as  a  finer  mspiration  than  this  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  woman  who  overcame  virtually  all  obstacles 
which  stood  in  her  way.  The  honors  of  the  world 
have  not  waited  to  come  to  her  after  her  work  has 
been  finished,  as  is  the  case  too  often,  but  they 
have  come  to  her  in  the  full  prime  of  her  life. 
May  her  days  be  long,  and  may  the  attention  cen- 
tered upon  her  by  this  year  devoted  to  her  life 
serve  as  a  further  inspiration  for  those  who  .are 
those  who  are  sound  In  body  as  well  as  for  thosj^' 
who  are  handicapped.  -"■"^ 
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Helen  Keller  Day 

THE  Helen  Keller  Chaptei-__of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  ha?Noe- 
gu^  its  annual  labor  of  love,  in  pre- 
paring Christmas  greetings  to  be 
sent  in  Braile  to  blind  people  all 
over  the  world. 

And  President  Roosevelt  has  pro- 
claimed a  period  as  Helen  Keller 
Tribute  year,  culminating  in  Nation- 
al Helen  Keller  Day,  next  March  3. 
At  the  same  time,  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  for 
forty-eight  years  teacher  and  con- 
stant companion  of  Miss  Keller,  will 
be  honored. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  a  normal 
child  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  but  at  the 
age  of  19  months  she  was  stricken 
with  brain  fever  and  was  deprived 
of  sight,  hearing,  speech.  Six  years 
later  the  helpless  child  was  taken 
to  Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  where 
she~~inSt~'AifiB&<  Sulliv-an.  Through 
loving  training  by  her  tutor,  Helen 
Keller  was  able  to  graduate  from 
Radcliffe  College  with  the  degree 
AB  in  1904,  "with  special  mention 
for  excellence  in  English  Litera- 
ture." 

Novelist,  lecturer,  inspiration  to 
the  afflicted— Helen  Keller  is  a  na- 
tional asset,  and  it  is  proper  that  a 
nation   should   pay  homage   to   one 

:  who,    though    she    sees  ,  light    only 
through   following    those    raised 

I  Braile  letters  on  the  scroll,  still  is 

I  master  of  her  fate,  captain  of  her 

■  soul. 
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THE     INSPIRING     AND     UNENDING    ! 
HEROISM  OF  THE  BLIND 

Just  a  few  days  ag'o  Helen  Adams  Keller 
was,  released  from  a  hospital  after  a  serious 
illness  which  was  followed  anxiously  by  ad- 
mirers in  all  parts  of  the  ^vorld.  Hence  there 
will  be  added  interest  in  tlie  whole  year  of 
special  activities,  now  beginning,  emphasiz- 
ing the  educational  and  uplift  work  bein^^ 
done,  partly  in  her  name,  among  the  63,500 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  remains  one  of 
the  most  inspirational  we  have.  Losing  her 
sig'ht,  sense  of  smell  and  hearing  from  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  two,  she  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College  in  1904  at  the  age  of 
24.  Now  57,  she  is  a  world-outstanding  ex- 
ample of  determined  surmounting  of  physical 
handicap.  She  knows  several  languages, 
through  Braille;  her  general  culture  is  peren- 
nially amazing;  besides  writing  her  own 
books,  she  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  soothing  magic  of  literature  to  blind  per- 
sons of  all  ages.  E\en  the  death  of  her  long 
companion  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  last  October  did  not  deter  her  opti- 
mistic, fruitful  service  for  those  also  afflicted. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
sponsoring  the  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year, 
seeking  $2,000,000  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
her  work.  Many  notable  persons  and  organ- 
izations have  endorsed  the  fund  drive,  and 
the  Ceremonies,  pageants  and  varied  activities 
during  the  coming  months  not  only  will  en- 
courage the  sightless  to  emulate  Miss  Kel- 
ler's achievements,  but  will  press  for  a  new 
pdolic  attitude  toward  the  blind  of  undemon- 
strative acceptance  rather  than  of  fulsome 
piiy.  This  desire  is  further  evidence  of  the 
immensurable  heroism  of  the  blind,  of  which 
Miss  Keller  is  herself  an  illuminating  ex- 
ponent 


NOTED  ALABAMA    ,/ 

/  ■<    WOMAN  H6N0RED 

Helen  Keller  Year  is  being  observed. 
March  3,   1938,  has  been  designated 
"Helen   Keller   Day,"   by   New   York 
City,  for  on  this  date  a  light  dawned 
in  the  life  of  a  child  who  had  been 
stricken   by   the   dreadful   disease   of 
scarlet  fever  which  left  her  blind  and, 
deaf.    This  .light  that  opened  her  in-! 
ner  vision  and  lead  her  out  from  the: 
darkness  into  the  way  of  reason  was  I 
Anne   Sullivan   Macy   between  whom  i 
and    Helen    K-ellar   existed    an    abid- 
ing   friendship     through     life.       Di- 
rected by  this  truly  great  character, 


Helen  was  enabled  to  attend  the  fore-  j 
most  educational  institutions  of  the ' 
land,  graduating  with  honors  and 
writing  her  oviTi  name  indelibly  in  the 
world  of  science,  literature  and  art. 
Her  lift  is  an  example  of  what  the 
handicapped  may  accomplish. 

After  all,  the  true  light  is  the  inner, 
vision  that  cometh  from  the  so^J.^--^ 
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Helen  Keller's  *Eyes  and  Ears'  Now  a  Citizen 


•  Associated  Press  photo 

Helen  Keller,  famous  blind  and  deaf  author  (left),  helps  the 
woman  who  has  been  her  "eyes  and  ears"  for  twenty-four  years 
become  an  American,  citizen.  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  (right),  horn 
in  Glasgow,  received  her  final  papers  in  Supreme  Court  yesterday 


Helen  Keller 
Aids  Secretary 
Get  Citizenship 

Testifies  in  Queens  Court, 
Through  Interpreter,  on 
Assistant's    Character 


Plans  to  Honor  Teacher' 


I  Deplores    Unhappiness    in 
World.Thankf  ul  f  orPeace 


.Mary  Agnes  Thomson,  secretary  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  was  admitted 
yesterday  to  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  before  Justice  James 
T.  Hallinan  in  Supreme  Court, 
Queens,  after  Miss  Keller  had  ap- 
peared as  her  sponsor. 

Miss  Keller,  taking  the  stand,  was 
asked  by  the  court  clerk:  "Do  you. 
Miss  Keller,  know  Miss  Thompson 
and  can  you  vouch  for  her 
cl.aracter?" 


Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by 
ai'.  interpreter,  Edward  A.  Richards, 
former  Municipal  Court  justice,  an 
old  friend,  who  transmitted  the 
question  by  moving  his  fingers  over 
her  mouth.  She  answered  in  a 
similar  mainner,  and  Mr.  Richards 
said  "yes."  Then  Miss  Thompson, 
one  of  a  group  of  approximately  two 
hundred  seeking  citizenship,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Miss  Thomson,  known  as  Polly, 
said  she  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  February,  1885,  and  has 
^een  In  the  Unitea  States  for 
twenty-four  years,  being  secretary 
to  Miss  Keller  for  the  last  twenty- 
three.  She  explained  that  she  had 
not  „  had  time  before  to  take  out 
necessary  papers  for  citizenship  be- 
cause she  and  Miss  Keller  traveled 
so  much. 

Ip  admitting  her  to  citizenship, 
Justice  Hallinan  said  Miss  Thomson 
"is  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
woman  of  such  integrity  and  high 
standing  in  the  community  as  Miss 
Keller."  She  was  the  first  candi- 
date to  be  called,  and  said  she  lived 
with  Miss  Keller  at  71-11  Semi- 
nole Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  Queens. 
Seventy  persons  were  in  the  court 
at  the  time,  the  others  waiting  their 
turn  outside. 

Afterwards  Miss  Keller  said,  with 
Miss  Thomson  as  Interpreter;  "Now 
that  Miss  Thomson  has  become  a 
citizen  I  shall  always  know  that  I 
will  have  her  by  my  side." 


Referring  to  the  other  applicants, 
Miss  Keller  said:  "How  full  of 
anxiety  some  of  these  people  must 
be  as  they  answer  the  questions  up- 
on which  depends  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  It  liiay  mean  opportunity 
for  accomplishment  or  it  may  mean 
the  disappointment  of  return  to  a 
life  that  may  mean  little  or  noth- 
ing. There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  happiness  in  the  world  today. 
At  least  we  can  be  thankful  that 
peace  still  smiles  on  us  at  home." 

Miss  Thomson  said  Miss  Keller 
was  planning  a  memorial  to  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne'  Sullivan  Macy, 
on  March  3,  1938,  the  fifty-first  an- 
niversary of  their  meeting.  Mrs. 
Macy  died  in  Oceober,  1936. 


HELEN  KELLER 
GOES  TO  COURT 

Assists  Her  Secretary  to 
Become  Citizen 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  2  (AP)-Helen 
Keller  went  to  court  as  a  witness  to- 
day (or  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
helped  Miss  Poll.v  Thomson— who  has  ; 
been  her  "eyes  and  ears"  since  the  , 
death  of  her  childhood  teacher— become 
a  U.    S.    citizen. 

Sightless  and  dea£  to  all  sounds  save  ■ 
the  vibrations  o£  music  and  laughter,  ] 
she  stood  smiling  before  Justice  James  i 
T.  Hallinan  in  Queens  Supreme  Court 
while  an  interpreter  "spelled"  into  her  j 
hand  the  question:  ' 

"Do  you  vouch  for  this  person  as  a 
citizen?" 

.    Miss   Keller,    who    laboriously    learned  ' 
to    talk    after    a    mute    childhood,    an- 
swered   in    a   clear,    confident   voice,    "I 
do." 

Miss  Thomson,  a  Scottish  woman— her 
secretary-companion  for  23  years— then 
was  asked  the  routine  query,  "Have 
you  ever  been   arrested?" 

"Oh,      no!"      she      exclaimed,      as      if 
shocked.      She    "spelled"    into    the   deaf- 
blind   woman's   hand: 
"He  asked  if  I've  ever  been  arrested!" 
"Oh,   no!"    echoed   Miss  Keller,   vigor- 
ously   shaking   her   head. 

"Now  that  Miss  Thomson  has  her 
papers."  she  said  as  they  left  the  court- 
room, "I  (eel  safe.  I  shall  always  know 
I  have   her." 


'mm  KELLER      I 

'HEARS'MUSICALE! 

FOR  BUND  FUND 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Forest  Hills 
"listened"  to  a  musicale  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  yesterday  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  In 
Lighthouse  1  at  111  East  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  Manhattan. 

Miss  Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  mute 
by  all  ordinary  standards,  indicated 
clearly,  however,  that  she  could 
sense  and  appreciate  music  through 
vibration  and,  moreover,  told,  in  her 
own  way,  of  her  recent  travels  in 
Japan. 

During  the  playing  of  a  Gluclt 
gavotte  by  Edward  Tolkin,  'cellist, 
Miss  Keller  rose  from  her  chair, 
walked  behind  the  player  and  placed 
her  hand  lightly  on  the  head  of  the 
cello.  She  then  kept  perfect  time 
with  her  left  hand  to  the  music,  smil- 
ing with  pleasure  as  she  sensed  the 
movements   of  the  piece. 

Later,  speaking  in  a  monotone, , 
clarified  for  her  audience  by  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  her  companion,  Miss 
Keller  said  of  her  visit  to  Japan,  "I 
am  full  of  experiences  in  that  land, 
but  I  am  sad." 

She  spoke  of  touching  the  cherry 
blossoms,  of  "seeing"  the  lotus  flow- 
ers and  of  walking  through  temples, 
shrines  and  pine-covered  mountain 
parks. 

"But  ail  tliat  beauty  could  not 
banish  my  desire  for  liberty,"  she 
declared. 
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Helen  Keller  Grateful 

Receives  Replica  of  the  Hand 
of  Her  Late  Companion 

A  replica  of  the  hand  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  modeled 
from  a  cast  made  following  her 
death  on  October  20,  936,  has  been 
presented  to  her  famous  pupil,  Helen 
Keller,  by  the  sculptor,  Bonnie  Mac- 
Leary,  of  22  Charles  Street,  it  was 
announced  yesterday. 

Miss  Keller,  in  a  letter  of  thanks, 
said:  "To  Bonnie  MacLeary,  whose 
sj'mpathy  has  shaped  for  me  an  im- 
age of  the  beautiful  hand  that  led 
me  out  of  captivity  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  spirit.'' 


HELEN  KELLER    ' 
SENDS  WIRE  TO 
DINNERQUESTS 

Congratulates  Bof falo  Associa- 
tion  f  or jbe  Blind  on  its 
'"""^iJtri  anniversary  | 

Outstanding  on  the  program  pre- 
sented last  night  to  commemorate, 
the  celebration  of  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  Buffalo' 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  the 
reading  of  a  telegram  from  Miss 
Helen  Keller. 

The  telegram  was  sent  to  Dr.  Con-  j 
rad  E.  Wettlaufer,  president  of  the) 
association  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  delivered  to  him  just  before  the 
start  of  the  dinner  held  in  the  Buf-  j 
falo  Club.  It  said: 

"Heartiest  congratulations  on  the 
SO  years  of  splendid  achievement  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  of  Buffalo.  The 
country  is  looking  to  your  associa- 
tion to  continue  its  pioneer  work  in 
broadening  the  field  of  opportunity 
for  sightless  people."  Signed,  Helen 
Keller. 


1     GIFT  FROM  HELEN  KELLER 

That   the   heart   of   the   world   is 
a    kind    heart,    is    demonstrated    in 
.'various    ways,   among   them    being 
,Sthe  methods  adopted  for  the  allevi- 
'  ation    of    the    condition    of    those 
\  condemned  to  a  sightless  existence.' 
During  recent  months  considerable 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  dogs  that  they  may  serve  as 
guides  to  the  blind,  enabling  their 
masters  to  mov^anotft  with  greater 
freedom    and    to    meet    conditions 
that    would    otherwise    be    fraught 
with  peril. 

Another  move  in  the  direction  of 
making  life  fuller  and  more  enjoy- 
able for  the  bind  is  noted  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Helen  Keller 
a  proteg-e  of  the  late  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  who  supplied  a  large  part 
'  of  the  funds  for  the  highly  special- 
ized education  which  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  being  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  ever  since  been  deepljr 


Helen  Keller  Presents 
Braille  Radio  to  Blind! 

Ist  ,Sct  With  Touch  Controls 
Goes  to  Foundation  Here 

The  first  radio  ever  to  be  equipped ' 
with  Braille  timing  symbols,  enabling 
a  blind  person  to  find  a  station  with 
ease,  was  presented  yesterday  as  a 
Christmas  present  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
Sixteenth  Street,  by  Helen  Keller. 

Accompanying  the  gift,  which  was 
received  for  the  Foundation  by  Rob- 
ert B.  Irwin,  executive  director,  was 
Miss  Keller's  message:  "The  joy 
which  the  blind  derive  from  radio 
has  moved  me  to  present  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
this  new  touch  tuning  model  for 
some  one  who  awaits  it  in  the  dark. 

"I  am  sure  sightless  listeners  will 
appreciate  the  magic  ease  with 
which  they  can  now  tune  to  the 
programs  that  give  them  most  pleas- 
ure." 

First  to  try  out  the  new  radio 
were  Miss  Keller  and  Lillian  Switzer, , 
ten-year-old  blind  girl,  from  a  spe-j 
cial  class  for  the  blind  at  Public' 
School  59,  228  East  Fifty-seventh  I 
Street. 

The  General  Electric  Company,, 
which  made  the  radio  on  Miss  Kel- 
ler's order,  will  not  manufacture  the 
new  radios  for  wide  distribution,  a  I 
representative  said.  The  Braille  tun- 
ing keys,  each  representing  a  dif- 
ferent station,  are  placed  in  two 
rows  of  eight  each.  When  the  sight- 
less listener  picks  out  the  desired 
station  by  touch,  he  merely  pushes 
the  key  and  the  station  comes  in 
automatically. 


!  interested  in  jjeople  similarly 
afflicted.  On  Thursday  Miss  Keller ; 
presented  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  first  radio.l 
ever  to  be  equipped  with  Braille; 
tuning  symbols.  This  equipment 
enables  a  blind  person  to  find  a 
station  with  ease.  The  Braille 
tuning  keys,  each  representing  a 
different  station,  are  placed  in  two 
rows  of  eight  each.  When  the 
sightless  listener  picks  out  the 
desired  station  by  touch,  he  merely! 
pushes  the  keys  and.  the  station} 
comes  in  automatically. 

"The  joy  which  the  blind 
derive  from  radio,"  said  Missi 
Keller  in  the  message  accompany- 
ing the  gift,  "has  moved  me  to 
present  this  new  touch-tuning 
model  for  someone  who  awaits  it 
in  the  dark.  I  am  sure  sightless 
listeners  will  appreciate  the  magic 
ease  with  which  they  can  now  tune 
to  the  program  that  gives  them 
most  pleasure." 
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HELEN  KELLER  FUND 
CAMPAIGN  ON  HERE 
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Matt^  Lrtlrrs  Containing  l>a(Ul« 
lio^s    Already    Received   byV 
Local    Drive    Group 


More  than  100  letters  containing 
donations  to  the  Helen  Keller  Fund 
of  the  American  F&Hftdfttien  for  the 
Blind  have  been  received  by  Wat- 
kins"Ciw;ketTr°*^"i^asureT~  for  the 
group  sponsoring  the  drive  locally^ 
he  said  last  night. 

The  drive  is  being  sponsored  in 
Nashville  ths  week  as  part  of  a 
national  campaign  for  $2,000,000  to  > 
extend  and  perpetuate  Miss  Keller'i 
vrork  among  130,000  blind  people  in 
America.  The  drive  marks  th« 
50th  anniversary  of  Miss  Keller'* 
meeting  with  her  famous  teacher, 
the  late   Anne   Sullivan   Macy. 

No  estimate  of  the  first  batch  of 
contributions  from  Nashville  can 
be  made  until  the  letters  contain- 
ing them  are  opened  today,  Crockett 
said. 

Other  members  of  the  Nashville 
committee  for  the  drive,  which  will 
continue  thro.ugh  this  week,  are  C. 
A.  Craig,  chairman,  Mrs.  John  P. 
Frank,  Lee  J.  Loventhal  and  Vernon 
Tupper. 

The  foundation,  only  organiza- 
tion operating  in  a  national  capacity 
for  the  blind,  enables  a  blind  person 
and  guide  to  travel  on  a  single  far* 
;on  raili'oads,  buses  and  steamships; 
lit  allows  blind  people  to  purchass 
Italking  or  braille  books,  type- 
writers, special  watches  and  other 
articles  at  cost,  as  well  as  pressing 
for  blind  legislation  and  offering 
aids  to  vocational  outlet  for  the 
blind. 
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